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INTRODUCTION 


We human beings exist in this world in a very special way, for unlike the inanimate 
table, chair, rocks etc. we are conscious beings. We think that we are more capable than those 
non-living entities. But however much we may take pride in this fact — if we are so powerful 
then, how is it that we timidly lead our lives in fear, being subject to several threats and 
terrorist activities day in and day out? We, rational human beings have invented several 
scientific devices for the welfare of the society; again we have also used our brains (the seat of 
all the vital functions of human beings) in several destructive activities. Bombs and missiles 
are often used to kill thousands of innocents. The rate of this arbitrary killing has increased 
with time; the world has become a turbulent place to live in — and if this continues then very 
soon human race would be wiped out — the cause of which would be none other than human 
beings themselves. Perhaps these would mark the advent of Armageddon. 


Of late one term that has been very prominent in the society; its meaning seems to be 
known by all — the intellectual, the road side dwellers, a small child and even by the illiterates. 
The term is “Terrorism’. This indicates the ‘terror’ which by certain groups performing anti- 
social activities, — spread in the very society they live. These groups perform this kind of 
activity to make their opponents hear their claims and to accede to them. Such a psychology 
is commonly found within a small child at home. When a child desperately wants something 
to which his parents strongly oppose, then the child becomes all the more stubborn and, 
finally, indulges into vandalism — so that his parents are bound to fulfil his demands. Similarly 
through violent acts, the terrorists try to draw the attention of their opponents so that they are 
compelled to listen to them. In the present time terrorism seems almost as a natural phenomenon, 
for this is not anything new on this earth. Its means that tactics and strategies might have 
changed in recent times, but that such activities were also found in the primitive time, and 
have been gradually continuing through ages. 


The notion of terrorism has always brought in violent emotion and greatly divergent 
opinions and images of it. The popular image of terrorist some 80 years ago was that of a 
bomb-throwing alien anarchist, dishevelled, with a black beard and a satanic smile, fanatic, 
immoral, sinister and ridiculous at the same time. 


Dostoevsky in his book The Possessed and Conrad in his books The Secret Agent and A 
tale of ideology and terrorism provided more sophisticated but essentially similar descriptions. 
His present day image has been streamlined but not necessarily improved, it certainly-has not 
been explained by political scientists or psychiatrists called in for rapid consultation. Terrorists 
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have found admirers and publicity agents in all ages. No words of praise are fulsome enough . 
for these latter day saints and martyrs, as they feel. 


The terrorist (we are told) is the only one who really cares; he is a totally committed 
fighter for freedom and justice, a gentle human being forced by cruel circumstances and an 
indifferent majority to play heroic yet tragic roles: the Good Samaritan distributing poison or 
St. Francis with the bomb. Such a beautification of the terrorist is grotesque, but terrorism 
cannot be unconditionally rejected except on the basis of a total commitment to non-violence 
and non-resistance to evil. 


The meaning of the terms ‘terrorist’ and ‘terrorism’ was given in 1798 supplement of 
the Dictionaire of the Academic Francaise as ‘systeme, regime de la terrur’. According to the 
French dictionary published in 1796, the Jacobin had on occasion used the term when speaking 
and writing about themselves in a positive sense; after the 9t Thermidor, ‘terrorist’ became a 
term of abuse with criminal implications. It did not take long for the term to reach Britain; 
Bruke, in a famous passage written in 1795, wrote about “thousands of those hell hounds 
called terrorists”, who were let loose on the people. Terrorism, at that time, referred to the 
period of French Revolution, that is between March 1793 and July 1794 and it was more or 
less a synonym for ‘reign of terror’. 


We hold the terrorists at fault mostly because they kill innocents, but according to 
them, the common men are not innocents as they are indirectly involved in the terrorists’ 
cause. In a democracy public opinion is an important feature, so they can at least stand by the 
underprivileged and make the Government hear their voice of protest. Instead, they rest 
peacefully as if it is not their problem. The sociologists state that, in our society there are three 
types of 3 people, one who live for all, for both who do and do not live for him. The second 
category consists of those who live for them who live for him. The third category consists of 
those who would want that others would live for them, but they would not live for those 
others. This category would not exist as others would come to know about their attitude and 
discard them. Again, those who help others who do not help them in return, would also perish 
as they would fall short of their resources by helping others if they do not themselves receive 
help. Thus only those would survive who help those who help them. Hence on the basis of 
such a principle of reciprocal altruism the world moves on with its existence. But the terrorists 
claim that, the civilians die in terrorism because such a principle of survival is not maintained 
by them, and thus they ought to perish. In the course of our discussion we would see whether 
such a claim of the terrorists is tenable. 


This work is basically a socio-philosophical study. I have tried to arrange the entire 
discussion into Eight Chapters and in the first Appendix; I have delved with the comparative 
study of Nietzsche and Freud on violence. But it has to be noted that I have countered violence 
as a solution of terrorism, rather have talked of care and compassion to curb the phenomenon. 
So some might question then why have I brought about the idea of violence (of Nietzsche and 
Freud) in the first Appendix. I would retort that the violence which Friedrich Nietzsche talks 
about is that kind of violence which is required to do away with ‘anarchy and other evils in the 
society in order to construct a benevolent system to provide maximum happiness to maximum 
number. There can be two different motives to apply knife onto someone’‘s body. In surgery 
when it is applied the person is saved while he is killed, when applied with a motive of 
murder. Both are applications of violence but the motives differ. Thus the violence talked of 
by Nietzsche is constructive and neither destructive nor futile like the terrorists. Again in case 
of Freud I have used the notion of ‘internalization’ as far as violence is concerned as Freud 
himself emphasized on. Thus I have showed that violence can be good as well as bad, the 
terrorists use it for a wrong reason. (Although there can be no substitute to love and compassion. 
But the problem is if a terrorist puts you at gun point then perhaps to defend yourself violence 
is the only spontaneous solution.) Then by bringing in violence, in Freud I have tried to 
explain that mild bickering of the kettle is fine but the rest of the aggression should better be 
internalized to sustain a civilization, a human-race. This is how in the Appendix 1, I have tried 
to imply that although violence constitutes man’s nature but it ought to be curbed, hence it can 
be curbed and should be used not to kill innocents or for any wrong reason but can be used in 
specific cases where it is absolutely necessary. Otherwise there is no alternative of love, care 
and compassion. I have also tried to deal with certain Frequently Asked Questions regarding 
the notion of terrorism, and this I have put in the chapter called Appendix 2. In the first 
chapter ‘On Defining Terrorism’, we notice the difficulty of giving a straight forward, 
unanimously accepted definition of terrorism. I have tried to give different working definitions 
mentioned by several philosophical, political and social thinkers, and have also considered 
the notion from different perspectives to clarify the nature of the phenomenon. In the process 
I have shown that terrorism cannot be loosely used to mean any kind of crime; war, guerrilla 
tactics, revolution of any kind or any form of violence. It is violence of a different nature and 
somewhat unique. In this Chapter I have also talked about the various kinds of terrorism 
found earlier and those found today. Most of these definitions and analyses of terrorism which 
we find are political in nature; however, we would discuss terrorism from different perspectives 
its ethical aspect (whether terrorism can be justified from any point of view), its logical aspect 
(to find out the logic behind the acts of terrorism), its psychological aspect (i.e., the frame of 
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mind which leads the terrorists to act in that manner) and finally, its social and religious 
aspects, since terrorism, nowadays, is largely seen as being due to social disparity and 
discrimination, as well as to some religious cause. 


In the Second Chapter I have tried to cover a brief history of terrorism starting from its 
origin, how it was born and gradually its evolution over time, i.e., right from before and 
during the Reign of Terror to the 19" century terrorism in U.S.A., Europe, Ottoman Empire, 
including the cold war of the late 19" and early 20% century where war was accompanied by 
terror tactics, in Europe and Middle Eastern nations, followed by the aerial bombardment of 
civilians in World War I, which was nothing less than terrorism. Here I have mentioned 
some of the famous instances of terrorism in the mid 20" century which shook the world 
straight-away, as it entered into the brutal blood shedding events of the late 20" century up to 
the recent events of the 21" century. After surveying the history of terrorism in a chronological 
` order, I have also considered how terrorism evolved over time, i.e., here I have mentioned the 
new faces of terrorism, including the latest modern techniques which the terrorists use today 
to destroy the world. It is seen that, whether the terrorists adopt modern or even ancient 
strategy, the phenomenon of terrorism cannot be easily wiped off from this earth. 


In the Third chapter I have considered the possible and actual causes of terrorism. Here 
I have tried to trace out the wide range of social, economic, political, ethnic, psychological 
and religious causes which may perhaps help us to find out some plausible solution to such a 


` _ deadly problem. I have divided the different causes into three broad categories i.e., logico- 


psychological, socio-political and religious, and have also tried to accommodate the other 
possible causes under these three broad headings. 


` In the Fourth Chapter I have emphasized on the ethical issues concerning this problem 
which is the main aim of our philosophical discussion on terrorism, where ethics of terrorism 
is seen from three major view points : — First, the end and means (of terrorism) where the 
phenomenon is seen to serve no good nor does it have good means too. Second, it is viewed 
from the moral perspective, by applying different theories of morality and examining the 
notion of terrorism in the light of those theories such as the libertarian theory, equalitarian 
theory, humanitarian theory and individualitarian theory; finally, I come to the conclusion 
that none of these ethical theories can regard terrorism as morally viable. Thirdly, we bring in 
the concept of just war and find that terrorism fails to be considered a just war; if it had been 
so, then its consequences could have been ignored or forgiven. But terrorism violates the 
major criterion of just war (namely, preventing the killing of the non-combatants or the civilians 
and giving them full protection). Hence viewed from all the three ethical aspects, terrorism 
cannot be rightly called moral at all. 


The Fifth Chapter I consider the arguments for and against terrorism. Turning to the 
arguments that favour terrorism, we find that the terrorists argue that their action is nothing 
but a response to imperialism or colonialism; that is to say, terrorism, they contend, is the just 
response when their independence is taken away from them or when they are made homeless. 
Thus, it is a war, they claim, on national defense. If this were the case then terrorism would 
have been purely a freedom struggle; but if so, how can their targets be the innocent women 
and children (who are in no way related to interfering with their freedom)? While we blame 
the terrorists for killing the non-combatants or civilians they might retort that, it is an 
unintentional killing or, what is called, a collateral damage which often happens while targeting 
actual enemy. If they do not recognize the innocents or fail to understand to which party they 
belong (i.e., to their own or to that of their opponents)—then the terrorists cannot be blamed 
for such a killing of innocents of the society. Even if these consequences are unintended and 
further, the attack springs from a just cause, and even if we can differentiate such attacks from 
terrorism, yet attacks on military targets are also not morally permitted. Like terrorism, such 
attacks show an indifference to human life that is incompatible with humane, civilized values. 
We next come to the arguments against terrorism. There are a number of arguments which try 
to convince us of its badness and ill effects. 


The Sixth Chapter talks about a special kind of cause of terrorism which some thinkers, 
notably Samuel P. Huntington discussed in his book The Clash of Civilizations and the 
Remaking of World Order. He says that world terrorism is mainly due to a clash between the 
culture, religion and way of life of the conservatives (the Muslims) on one hand and the 
libertarians (the Americans and Europeans) on the other. He argues that terrorism originates 
from such civilizational conflict. Prof. Amartya Sen also mentions that such violence is the 
result of identity crisis of the minority or their feeling of inferiority, as they are deprived of 
many rights and privileges. Here I have tried to view this problem from both these perspectives 
and have also tried to see whether a solution along these lines could be found. 


This leads me to reflect on the possible as well as plausible solutions of this phenomenon. 
This is the aim of the Seventh Chapter where I have tried to analyse all the aspects and also 
tried to understand why terrorism takes place at all. Hence some working solutions are also 
mentioned including non-violence which can act as a miracle, if believed in and acted upon. 


In the concluding chapter I have tried to offer, what seems to me, a more practical, 
stable and permanent solution which might perhaps be treated as the Ultimate Solution of 
Terrorism. No doubt, human beings are more caring and compassionate towards all other 
beings. If such a virtue can be indoctrinated in the minds of the terrorists instead of hatred and 
revenge then they could be changed and the world would no more witness such violence. In 
fact, care and compassion towards Humanity could perhaps, be the Ultimate Solution of 
‘Terrorism. 


CHAPTER - 1 
ON DEFINING TERRORISM 


-“Terrorism has become the systematic weapon of a war that knows no borders or seldom has a 
face...” — Jacques Chirac. 


A unanimously accepted definition of terrorism is hard to find. The different thinkers 
have defined the notion on the basis of some or other principle. 


Unlike other ‘isms’ terrorism is not a doctrine in itself, but is commonly known as an 
ideological movement which involves elements of violence or threat, physical or psychological, 
or both, to achieve some political goal. That is to say, it is not an ideology in itself, but a 
~ method, or a tactic to achieve some goal, which is mostly political in nature. 


Before embarking on an attempt to define terrorism we must first consider whether a 
definition of “terrorism” should be confined to individuals and groups of private actors, or 
should it embrace governments too. Historically, terrorism originated not so much in inter- 
group hostility as in policies of government intimidation designed to spread terror among a 
population for the purpose of ensuring its submission to and conformity with the will of that 
government. As we know, the term originated during the “Reign of Terror” (1789-1794) in 
France when such tactics were employed in connection with the intimidating practices of the 
government in power. However, this meaning of “terrorism” has undergone major evolution. 


C.A.J. Coady mentions a few statements from terrorists themselves in his article “The 
Morality of Terrorism” in support of this view. It implies that in terrorism, violence (or threat 
of violence, i.e., fear) is used as a means to certain ends.' Hence terrorism seems to bear the 
tag of revolutionary violence (at least by the perpetrators). 


In this connection we would mention here briefly the view of PWG (People’s War 
Group, a contemporary rebel group of India) as stated to the press recently by one of its 
spokesperson in support of their resort to violent means. They are of the opinion that, use of 
force is necessary for making the public conscious about their cause and, at the same time, 
about the atrocities of the government. 


In order to give a definition of terrorism, first we need to know about its nature. Thus in 
this discussion we would come to know about its nature along with its various definitions. 
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Again in order to understand the notion of terrorism we must reflect on the multiple 
perspectives from which it may be viewed comprehensively. Then only its nature would be 
clear and we can approach towards formulating a definition that would be adequate. In general 
there are three distinct view points: those of general public, of the terrorists themselves and 
lastly, of the people who study and seek measures to combat it. 


The general public’s perception of terrorism is all too often influenced by emotional 
responses towards the terrorist organizations responsible for terrorist acts; moral condemnation 
of groups whose acts are directed against friendly groups of countries and political support of 
groups whose avowed political aims are considered worthy. The tendency to respond to terrorist 
acts according to personal, political, and ideological affinities have given rise to the definition 
by cliché: “one man’s terrorist is another man’s freedom fighter.” Inability to separate the 
violent means from the political end often leads the general public as well as the leaders to be 
erratic in their responses to terrorism. 


Again, the terrorists’ perspective to terrorism may be both personal i.e., of the individual 
member as well as collective — that is, of the entire group. Individual perspectives are as 
varied as the members themselves, reflecting their individual circumstances and personal 
psychology. Terrorist attitudes are also heavily influenced by group psychology, and groups 
appear to develop their own “personality”. An expert on terrorism, Brain Jenkins, in his book 
‘What is called terrorism?’ observes: 


Each terrorist group has its own repertoire, its own style of operations, its own modus 
operandi. The Irish Republican Army does not engage in the hijacking of airlines or kidnapping. 
The Italian Red Brigades kidnap and shoot journalists in the legs. West German terrorists 
seem to be thorough planners..... Terrorist group psychology reflects the aims and evolution 
of individual organizations, the background of their members, and the political and social 
environment which they operate. 


Professional observers are no less immune to personal prejudices and political biases 
than the general public; they carry all the baggage of their professional points of view as well. 
Unless care is taken, professional perspectives — academic, criminal justice, diplomatic, 
military, and so on — can create an overtly narrow understanding of the overall problem of 
terrorism. 


Finally, the academic perspectives of terrorism however differ widely. Those perspectives 
may be influenced to a great extent by disciplinary interests: cultural, anthropology, religion, 
social psychology, philosophy, history, political science (including international relations, 
conflict resolution, and peace) science, geography, demography, weapon technology, 
communications, electronics and forensics. 


The perspectives of those who are operationally or professionally involved in combating 
terrorism also differ widely. Politicians, government spokesman, diplomats, public security 
officers, intelligence officers, prosecutors, law enforcement officers, and military officers all 
approach the problem of terrorism from different, and occasionally incompatible, professional 
points of view. 


Pre-World War II precedents in the field of international terrorism featured the inclusion 
of a wide range of prohibited acts of terrorism. These comprised arson, explosion, ignition of 
asphyxiating or noxious substances, destructing or damaging of fire fighting or life-saving 
equipment, interruption of normal operation of means of transportation or communication, 
deranging of public utilities, pollution, fouling or deliberate poisoning of drinking water or 
staple food, causing or propagating contagious or epidemic diseases or epizootic or epiphytic 
diseases, damage to or destruction of public buildings or supplies, any wilful act which 
endangers human lives and the community as well as the manufacture, possession, exportation, 
transportation, transference or destruction of materials or objects destined for the preparation 
or commission of the above offences. The list may be unending. But the difficulty of specifying 
terrorism by such enlisted acts lies in the fact that, by the advent of science and technology 
newer and newer tactics are being invented or improvised to create fear among common 
people, while some of the old tactics are being omitted due to its effectiveness (because 
people get immune to such fear creating tactics). 


Terrorism then can be loosely defined as an act of violence that is aimed at harming 
innocent people (President Regan characterized terrorism in this way).? But such a definition 
will be too hard to include the events of the allied area like bombing of German cities in 
World War II and also the U.S nuclear attacks upon Hiroshima and Nagasaki into the realm of 
terrorism. To justify these events one will have to prove the entire Populace of Germany and 
Japan to be non-innocents, which is not a cogent proposal either. It can be said that such hasty 
attempts (primarily forwarded by the media) to define terrorism lack consistency and logicality, 
which, as a consequence, have pushed the world to an abusive corner of our language structure. 
In fact L. Walter in the book, The New Terrorism: Fanaticism and the Aims of Mass Destruction, 
has interpreted terrorism as a ‘pejorative concept’, for terrorists can be identified as those 
individuals deserving blame or censure. The press, for its own good reasons, describes any 
revolutionary act against the state and its allies as ‘terrorist’ (implying its unjustifiability), 
and such revolutionary use of violence as ‘terrorism’. But such a perception reflects the attitude 
of the decision makers alone who constitute only one of the three parties actively involved in 
any act of terror. These are: (a) an individual or group which results in an act of terror; (b) the 
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decision-makers against whom the acts of terror are directed and (c) the by standers. The 
bystanders choose various terms in response to terror — “terrorist” reflects condemnation, 
“guerrilla” indicates neutralism, and “freedom fighter” expresses outright support. This 
indicates that an act will come to be seen as terrorist if people identify themselves with the 
victims of that act. If the identification is with the perpetrators, the act will be viewed in 
positive terms. The decision-makers want to influence the bystanders to view those, resorting 
to acts of terror as terrorists, while the terrorists themselves want to be accepted as freedom 
fighters whose efforts have been to liberate their people from what they believe to be some 
form of oppression. 


The World Book Encyclopedia defines terrorism as ‘the use of threat of violence to 
create fear and alarm to support some political cause’. The New Encyclopedia Britannica 
defines terrorism as ‘the systematic use of terror or unpredictable violence against governments, 
public or even individuals to attain a political objective’ .* In the Encyclopedia of the social 
sciences Hardman defines terrorism as ‘the method (or the theory behind the method) whereby 
an organized group or party sought to achieve its avowed aims chiefly through the systematic 
use of violence’. These definitions tend to identify terrorism with violence (which may be 
politically motivated). 


But terrorism cannot be a synonym for mere political violence, because all acts of 
violence against governments are not acts of terrorism. For e.g. the acts of banditry are not 
necessarily acts of terrorism although they may be directed against governments. Moreover, 
war against a government or even perhaps, a revolution is surely one sort of political violence, 
but it cannot be categorized as terrorism. À ` l 


A 


Although various attempts, have been made for securing an adequate definition of 
terrorism, though none can conclusively specify its connotation. 


R.D. Crelinsten defines terrorism in the following way:- 


“Terrorism is the deliberate use of violence or threat of violence to evoke a state of fear 
(or terror) in a particular victim or a group or institute.’”* 


R. Thackrah, in his essays on “Terrorism — A Definitional Problem’, brings forth the 
following information — under the Northern Ireland Act 1973, terror was defined as ‘the use 
of violence for the purpose of putting the public in fear’. The view was also held by Meryl 
Rees, the then Ulster Secretary. Senator Henry Jackson at the Jerusalem Conference on 
International Terror defined terrorism as the deliberate, systematic murder, maiming and 
menacing of the innocent to inspire fear in order to gain political ends. 
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T.E. Arnold defines terrorism as ‘the threatened use of violence for a political purpose 
to create a fear.... 7 This state of fear is created by acts of extortion, coercion, intimidation, 
assassination or sabotage. According to B.M. Leiser, “Terrorism is any organized set of acts 
of violence designed to create an atmosphere of despair or fear, to shake the faith of ordinary 
citizens in their government and its representatives...” $ 


Martha Crenshaw asserts that terrorists use premeditated, purposeful violence to achieve 
political power.’ The same view is expressed in Richard Shultz’s opinion where terrorism is 
the threat and employment of extra normal forms of political violence in varying degrees, 
with the objective of effecting a complete revolutionary change within the political system. 
Accordingly it can be asserted that terrorism is violence used to bring about some effect. Paul 
Wilkinson defined terrorism as the systematic use of murder and destruction, and the threat of 
murder and destruction in order to terrorize individuals, groups, communities or governments 
into conceding to the terrorists’ political demands. 


The definitions mentioned above do not seem to be objective as they are formulated on 
behalf of the victims, i.e., as perceived by the victims. 


R. Thackrah confesses that it is merely impossible to offer a proper definition of terrorism. 
Terrorism is noted by him as an ‘abstract phenomenon’ of which there can be no real essence 
that can be discovered and described. Hence there is no agreement about any single definition. 
Moreover, he thinks that terrorism is committed not only for one but several purposes. That is 
why what is described as terrorism by one group may be variously regarded as heroism, 
foreign policy, or even ‘just’ by others. Hence, it is commonly stated that, “one man’s terrorist 
is another man’s freedom fighter.” 


It is difficult to understand what Thackrah means by ‘abstract phenomenon’. Terrorism 
is very much real, painful and, therefore, too concrete to be termed as ‘abstract’. Moreover, it 
seems that he has altogether failed to grasp the essence of terrorism, because (i) there are 
various elements of terrorism besides theories stated by the author, that is to say that, terrorism 
is not just an organized system of external and violent intimidation, there are many more 
aspects also like, use of non-violent means of disruption of the existing system. Hence, this 
definition is too narrow. (ii) The purpose of terrorism is not merely creating instability Thackrah 
seems to have misused the nobility of the aim of self-determination; and (iii) though liberal- 
democracies are a definite target of terrorism; it is not foreign to non-democratic countries 
like the Republic of China. Hence, this definition of Thackrah is vague, incomplete and 
inappropriate. It is more of a persuasive definition which can hardly be considered to be a 
proper definition of the term. It appears from the above discussion that as a phenomenon, 
terrorism is easy to describe or characterize but difficult to define. 
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Terry Eagleton in his book Invitation to an Orgy, mentions that terror begins as a religious 
idea, as indeed much terrorism still is today; and religion is all about deeply ambivalent, 
powers which both enrapture and annihilate. 


One of the earliest ringleaders was the God Dionysus.” He is the God of Wine, songs, 
ecstasy, theatre, fertility, excess and inspiration qualities which are hedonistic in nature. Yet 
he is also an unbearable horror and for the same reasons, if he is God of wine, milk and honey, 
he is also the God of blood. Like an excess of alcohol, he warms the blood to chilling effect. 
He is brutal, rapacious, and monolithically hostile to difference — and all this quite inseparably 
form his more alluring aspects. If he has the charm of spontaneity, he also portrays its mindless 
ferocity. What makes for bliss also makes for butchery. Such a God is also a reflection of 
human beings who have an ambiguous self. On the other hand, he is good to others, caring, 
giving and generous — whereas the other part of him is vindictive, violent and sometimes 
ferocious. This helps us to understand that no concept is either totally black or totally white; 
it is rather a mixture of the two. Thus indeed, a law giver has much in common with the law 
breaker, as Hegel points out. History for Hegel is forged by a succession of mighty legislators 
who are forced to transgress a moral frontier of their time simply because they are in the van 
of progress. Raskolnikov proposes the same view in Dostoevsky’s “Crime and Punishment”. 
In the eyes of modernity, the criminal and advent-garde, or the outlaw and the artist are 
closely allied. The so-called terrorists are not purely ferocious persons; they also have a soft 
heart but the brutality found in them is due to unjustified behaviour towards them, that they 
had been facing for a long-time now. 


The enterprise of constructing civilization is infiltrated from the outset by death. What 
makes for human culture also mars it. The very force which is intended to subdue chaos is 
secretly in love with it. 


, This means that the drive to regulate nature is in excess of necessity. There is something 
pathological about this rage for order: it conceals a ferocious inner compulsion which is the 
very opposite of freedom. Fundamentalism is one symptom of this disease. In the nature of 
the desire for absolute security, cities are shattered, blameless civilians are burnt alive and 
dismembered, and whole generations are turned rancorous and resentful. 


Itis said that without a dash of barbarism, no civilization can stand. But it cannot stand 
with it either, since terror in the sense of the daughter of the innocent is properly inimical to it. 
Terror as a force seeking to destroy peace leaving men and women for its own ideological 
ends has to be countered, if necessary, by violence; yet terror is not simply an alien power 
seeking to invade the city. If it were so, it would have been much easier to deal with it. With 
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the alien we know where we are, namely somewhere else. It is the otherness at the core of the 
self which is most troubling, whether one calls this an affirmative mood Dionysian ‘inspiration’, 
or the demoniac possession which impels one to rip apart a child. 


There is a secret affinity between what found the state violence — and what law siege to 
it. This is not to claim moral equivalence between the two: citizens do indeed need safeguarding, 
by force if necessary, from those who choose to destroy them. Terror has its civilized uses, 
but it is to be approached with reverence, in fear and trembling. If we are to deploy it effectively, 
we must acknowledge its duplicitous nature. Otherwise like Dionysus — the sweetly seductive 
terror which seeks an allotted place in the social order (only to be brusquely sent packing — it 
is likely) may turn on us and tear us apart. Civilization must pay homage to its other, not least 
because there is a sense in which lines off it. It is hard, however to accommodate such terror 
without defending it. In Freudian terms, it must be sublimated — but not so completely that it 
ceases to remind us of the precariousness and fragility of our existence, its enigmatic origins, 
it’s unthinkable, ambivalences, the extent to which we are darkly opaque to ourselves. It must 
inculcate in us an anti-hubristic modesty and moral realism, which is part of what the ancient 
Greek meant by pieby. But it must not do so to the point where we are crushed by its chastiments, 
humiliated rather than chastened plunged into an abysmal Jack of self-esteem, and thus cease 
to function as responsible citizens at all. Terror is essential for the good life, but like the 
Freudian super ego, it is always in danger of getting out of hand. Like a tiger, it can never be 
successfully tamed. From the view point of political order, this is what is both alarming as 
well as reassuring about it. Terrorism emerges due to the presence of an exploitative and 
dominating authority, against which they raise their voice. But if authority is to be merciful, 
there must be a kind of waywardness or irregularity at its heart. But this must not be allowed 
to undo the law; thus jeopardizing its protection of the weak against the powerful. If the law 
is to have force, it must feel for the defective flesh and blood on which it passes judgments. 
Otherwise its judgments would be flawed by their ice remoteness from such situation. Yet 
how can the law acknowledge such humanity itself and still retain its authority — the question 
remains. Thus the ruling power needs to be authoritative to some extent to provide security 
and control of its citizens — which is the main purpose of the government. 


Similar attempts have also been made by A.P. Schmid, who analysed one hundred and 
nine definitions in his book. He obtained these definitions in a survey of leading academics in 
the field. From these he identified twenty-two recurring elements, in order of their statistical 
appearance in the definitions — violence, force (appeared in 83.5% of the definitions); political 
(65%), threats (47%), emphasis on terror (51%), psychological effects and anticipated reactions 
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(41.5%), discrepancy between the targets and victims (37.5%) intentional, planned, systematic, 
organized action (32%); methods of combat, strategy, tactics (30.5%). Accordingly he offered 
a more or less precise definition of terrorism — Terrorism is an anxiety — inspiring method of 
repeated violent action, employed by (semi) clandestine individual, group, or state actors, for 
idiosyncratic criminal or political reasons, whereby in contrast to assassination — the direct 
targets of violence are not the main targets. 


It seems that Schmid made a sincere effort to construct a definition of terrorism, but his 
definition cannot resolve the following issues — (1) the boundary between terrorism and other 
forms of political violence, (2) whether state-sponsored terrorism and terrorism from below 
(resistance terrorism) are part of the same phenomenon; (3) separating ‘terrorism’ from simple 
criminal acts, from open war between ‘consecuting’ groups, and from acts that clearly arise 
out of mental illness, (4) the relation between guerrilla warfare and terrorism and (5) finally 
the legitimacy of terrorism. 


Violence cannot be the defining character of terrorism, as in that case the definition 
would be “too wide”, though it may be considered as an accompanying character. It seems 
that the factor of motivation may be considered as the defining character of terrorism, because 
it is motivation that makes an act what it is. If motivation to personal gain and the objective is 
advancement of a reactionary political cause, the offender is called a terrorist; if, conversely, 
the objective is to oppose racism and colonialism, and the motive is to assert the principles of 
self-determination for the people, that is to say that the motive is just and noble, then the 
offender is doing a moral act, guided wholly by a sense of duty to do what is right, and he is 
then elevated to a heroic level. 


Bruce Palmer, a renowned analyst of terrorism, contends that, if ideological motivation 
is not considered while categorizing an offense then it would affect the nature of defense used 
by the accused. Thus, if the motivation is determined to be ideological, the offender is given 
the right to establish a claim of self-defense. 


While searching for an adequate definition of terrorism in his article “The Morality of 
Terrorism”, C.A.J. Coady mentions the element of intentionality to be vital in order to determine 
the nature of a violent act. If a violent act is directly intentional in nature, i.e., perpetrated with 
an intention to inflict damage to humanity, or if it is committed out of ordinary criminal 
motives, then it must be treated differently from other violent acts. Though he does not want 
to include the aspect of intention in the definition, nor the effect of fear, he is of the opinion 
that the attack upon non-combatants is the crucial definitional feature. 
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Seumas Miller in his book Terrorism and Counter Terrorism — Ethics and Liberal 
Democracy, attempts to define terrorism in terms of attack on the civilians, innocents and non 
combatants. 


Now following Miller we would try to define terrorism first in terms of intentional 
attack upon the non-combatants. But while doing so, we would come across some of the 
difficulties of these definitions. Next, we would go on to define it as an indirect strategy and 
would also determine in the process, who can genuinely be called ‘innocent’; in other words, 
who cannot be termed as ‘terrorist’; we would then try to find out the nature of violence used 
in the terror tactics as any and every violent act cannot be termed terrorism. 


It is said that whenever force is applied it is not necessary that such use of force would 
be morally wrong. Force which is applied to punish the guilty is not morally wrong. Moreover, 
that force which is applied for self-defense is not always morally wrong. But if the person 
who wants to defend himself during the act of counter-terrorism (i.e., when he is attacked for 
his wrong deeds), by using such a force, he would probably not enjoy common people’s 
support. But many can argue that, this is also a case of self-defense where a person tries to - 
save his own life. However,-one can still argue that, does this mean that his life has no value? 
Here we need to remember that, originally force was implemented and initiated by him upon 
the innocents, and not by his present attacker. The attacker attacks him to restrain his acts of 
vandalism towards the society. According to the standard view of justified self-defense, a 
person is morally permitted to kill an attacker if (i) the attacker unjustifiably tries to kill the 
defender, and also succeeds if the defender does not intervene; (2) the only way for the defender 
to intervene successfully is for the defender to kill the attacker. When the terrorist defends 
himself by using force in case of counter-terrorism, then the counter-attacker is justified in 
attacking the terrorist, because the latter had presumably committed many crimes against 
mankind and hence is not an innocent person. But the terrorist at this juncture can argue not 
enly in favour of defending himself, but also the community at large which, he believed, has 
been always tortured, dominated and exploited. The question arises — can such a defense and 
use of force be justified? This perhaps is a debatable issue. But we can say this much that the 
force used is mainly offensive in nature and not defensive because by such force they kill 
people (namely the civilian or the non-combatant) who, apparently, have done no harm to the 
terrorists or to their community. 


Now, let us characterize terrorism in terms of attack upon the innocent civilians. In this 
context we would try to understand who may be regarded as truly “innocent”? By such a 
definition, terrorism would be a political or military strategy that: 4 


* Consists in deliberately using violence against innocents. 
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e Is a means of terrorizing the members of some social or political group in order to 
achieve political or some-military purpose. 


e Relies on the violence receiving a high degree of publicity, at least to the extent 
necessary to ignite widespread fear in the target-political or social group. 


Now what would count as “innocent victims”? The non-combatant, civilian who is a 
minor and therefore, does not possess voting rights should be treated as truly innocent by the 
terrorists as they neither create the corrupt government which exploits the so-called terrorists, 
nor are they related to the terrorist’s cause in any other way. Moreover being too small they 
cannot even defend themselves, also because they are non-combatants; hence cannot but die 
ruthlessly in terrorist attacks. Such a killing is really a proper case of innocent killing for 
which even the terrorists perhaps can give no justification apart from referring to those cases 
as cases of collateral damage. In this context we would try to make a threefold distinction 
between violent attackers, perpetrators of an injustice (other than violence) and revolutionaries 
(those seeking to overthrow a government, whether by violent or other means). Let us assume 
that every person belonging to any one of these three categories of persons is not innocent in 
the required sense. But it has to be noted here that a person can belong to one or more of these 
three domains, yet his act can still be considered as morally justifiable. For example, a person 
could be a combatant (violent attacker) fighting a morally justified war of national liberation. 
This combatant is not innocent in the required sense, but his or her violent actions are morally 
justified. 

Let us refer to the first of these three categories as combatant. It can be assumed that 
there is a political group perpetrating acts of terror against the citizens of a well-ordered, 
liberal, democratic state in peace time, e.g., Aum Shinrikyo releasing nerve gas in Tokyo 
underground. Obviously, these terrorists were not attacking enemy combatants for there was 
no war in progress. Rather they attacked innocent civilians. Now in a war situation we find 
that there is a military force perpetrating acts of terror against non-combatants e.g. dropping 
an atomic bomb on Hiroshima in order to terrorize the Japanese leadership into surrendering. 
These terrorists attacked innocent civilians. 


The second category consists of people who are responsible for some injustice, or other 
form of serious moral wrong doings, but they are not combatants. For example, the slum 
dwellers who were victims of the Bhopal gas disaster in India in 1984 rightly believed that the 
American Company Union Carbide was responsible for the death and sickness of hundreds of 
thousands of their community, and further that the U.S. and the Indian government failed to 
ensure adequate compensation. Here neither the Union Carbide management nor the members 
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of the U.S. or Indian government are combatants. However, they cannot be called innocents 
either, for they are morally responsible for the injustice, suffering and deprivation of the 
victims. Now if a political group kills members of the U.S. or Indian government to cause 
their respective governments to redress the injustice of not providing adequate compensation, 
then the particular political group would not be considered as a terrorist group (as per definition 
of terrorism in terms of innocence). In fact the definition would consider that group as a 
terrorist group which would harm the innocents. But here the group which the Political party 
targets, i.e., the victims of Political party are not innocents as they are morally responsible for 
the injustice, suffering and deprivation of the members of their respective governments. 


Let us now discuss certain instances of terrorism where, for a change, we find that the 
target groups are not innocents. If terrorism is raged against the torturous public officials in 
liberal-democratic states and also against the insurrectionary democrats in authoritarian states, 
then such terrorism would be a violent reciprocation towards the tyrannical target group, not 
withstanding the fact that they are not innocents. If this condition is made then: (a) the killers 
of public officials in liberal democracies turn out to be terrorists (since their murderous actions 
are not morally justified) and (b) insurrectionary democrats, in our example, would turn out to 
be victims of terrorism after all (since it is completely morally unacceptable to kill and torture 
those who are simply using non-violent means to establish a democracy and implement policies 
of social justice). But in both cases the victims of such terrorism are not innocents. 


The upshot of this manoeuvre is that there are now two (mutually exclusive) categories 
of terrorism: terrorism in which the victims are innocent, and terrorism in which victims are 
‘hot innocent, but in which the violent response of the terrorists is not morally justified. 


Thus the definition of terrorism which was formed purely on the basis of the fact that it 
is a form of violence which targets the innocents, seems to be wrong as it is ‘too narrow’ and 
fails to cover all possible instances of terrorism — especially those which are executed upon 
the non-innocents. So we cannot easily come to the conclusion that, terrorism is a violent act 
implemented only upon the innocents. In fact, the fundamental guiding principle of this kind 
of definition namely that, terrorism to be defined in terms of the killing of the innocent may, 
however, be abandoned. Thus, we can generalise the definition by saying that terrorism is an 
activity where violent acts are produced upon both innocent as well as non-innocents. Now 
any and every violent act is not an act of terrorism. In fact, specification of the particular 
violent act used in case of terrorism has to be laid down. 
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It might appear that this could easily be done by applying the criteria to violent acts, 
which may be characterized as follows : (1) the violent act used in terrorism should be politically 
motivated (2) such violence is used as a means to instill fear or terror and (3) the violent act 
receives a high degree of publicity. But such criteria of violence used in terrorism do not 
indicate clearly as to who would be the target of such violence. 


Now, we would try to define terrorism in terms of attack upon the non-combatants.” 


Here it must be remembered that the concept of a non-combatant is different from that 
of being innocent. The non-combatants may or may not be innocents in the sense of being 
morally responsible, to certain extent, for acts of violence, injustice or other forms of wrong 
doings. Clearly some non-combatants are innocents, for e.g. young children. Some instances 
of using deadly force against such non-combatants such as, bombing play schools or nursing 
homes or other children.s homes, are indeed acts of terrorism, which are morally unacceptable. 


The combatants could themselves be the object of a terrorist attack. Wide spread torture 
of armed insurgents in order to instill fear in a target population is an instance of terrorism 
where the victims of torture are combatants. Thus the definition of terrorism in terms of non- 
combatant does not seem to be a correct one as it would be ‘too narrow’ to accommodate only 
terrorist acts upon non-combatants within the definition of terrorism. Again combatants can 
be of two types — military combatants and non-military combatants. The military combatants 
are, no doubt, the soldiers of war and the armed police are non-military combatants. Some 
might think that the killing of the armed police personnel serving in liberal democracies is not 
terrorism — since these personnel are combatants. But surely such killings are paradigms of 
terrorism. Thus this shows once again that terrorism can be implemented upon the combatants 
also. The definition of “Terrorism in terms of non-combatants’ again fails to consider such a 
distinction between military and non-military combatants. 


Now, in the authoritarian states where the citizens are continuously subject to the pressure 
of some strict authority, if some of the citizens decide to revolt against the despotic authority 
since they are deprived of certain rights, can this be called terrorism? What if a similar instance 
takes place in a totalitarian state which has only one head so that all come to obey the head 
and do nothing according to their own will? Seumas Miller in his book Terrorism and Counter 
terrorism says in this regard that, lethal attacks on the political leadership (and security 
apparatus) i.e., on combatants in the non-military sense, in the context of a well ordered 
totalitarian state (during peace) do not constitute terrorism and, other things being equal, such 
attacks on non-military combatants in the context of a well-ordered liberal democratic state 
(during peace) do constitute terrorism. He further adds that, it is indeterminate whether or not 
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such attacks on the political leadership and security apparatus, i.e., combatants who are not 
military, in the context of well-ordered authoritarian — (but not totalitarian) state (during 
peace) constitutes terrorism. i 


In the light of identified strengths and weaknesses of the definitions of terrorism, we 
can turn now to the task of constructing a viable definition of terrorism. 


Here we may follow Miller who goes on to define terrorism as an ‘Indirect Strategy’. 


In war we find the use of a direct strategy, where unlike terrorism no secrecy is involved. 
In case of war the respective nations know the other attacking nation.s plans and movements. 
The war strategies are also discussed among the heads of the nations. So here the parties at 
dispute are at least in a better position as they know họw and when the attacks would take 
place and, thus, can also plan their own strategies for defense but the terror-tactics formed by 
the terrorists are not known to the common people. When and how the common men would be 
struck by terror is known by none. In fact all the group members come to know of their exact 
plan of action just before its implementation and, there are also terrorists who do not even 
know why and how everything is going to take place. Still they do participate in such tactics 
either due to severe brain washing or for economic purposes. Terrorism is somewhat like 
guerrilla tactic where no one knows what would be the next step of the warriors; the only 
difference being guerrilla warfare, as we shall see later is one of the just wars since it satisfies 
certain principles of just war. The purpose and motive of their acts are also not known initially, 
until the terrorists themselves claim that they caused such destruction for such and such purpose. 
They, instead of creating such violence at first and then putting forward their claims, could 
have clearly talked to the government or the respective authorities about their demand, and if 
the authority did not agree to that, the terrorists could have thought of adopting some l 
unconventional method. The innocents who die for no reasons never come to know why they 
were attacked and killed. The question arises is this indirect terror strategy used by the terrorists 
— really justified. i 


Terrorism is a political or military strategy which is an indirect one, constituting deliberate 
use of violence against X and/or deliberate use of violence of type M. X is the person against 
whom violence is applied and M is the type of violence used in case of terrorism. Now using 
violence against anyone or everyone would not suggest a terrorist act; thus the victim upon 
whom such violence is applied is very important as his nature would decide whether the 
violent act against him could be termed as terrorism. 


Accordingly, let us now try to specify the nature of X in our definition of terrorism by 
means of the following condition: X is someone who is not a military combatant, human 
rights violator or revolutionary, i.e., he is a genuinely innocent person. 
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Secondly, we have seen that, other things being equal, violent acts directed at political 
leaders and security personnel in totalitarian nation states are not acts of terrorism. This is 
because such nation states (I) are engaged in ongoing and widespread human rights violations; 
(ID not politically legitimate states and (II) ought not to be internationally recognized. Since 
political leaders and security personnel in totalitarian nation states are engaged in ongoing 
and widespread human rights violation, they are already excluded from the definition for the 
above mentioned characterisation of X, i.e., they do not belong to the category of X since they 
are human right violators. 


X is thus the innocent, non-combatant. It has to be noted here that, the citizens of any 
government or state, even if they are found to be non-combatants, still may not necessarily be 
innocent as they may be indirectly involved in terrorism, because they are a part of the system 
which creates terrorism, either state sponsored terrorism or terrorism created by oppressing 
the underprivileged classes. But viewed from another aspect, these citizens are non-combatants 
(civilians or non-military i.e. possess no arms) and are also innocent as they are not directly 
related to the terrorist’s cause. So the same non-combatants can be innocents as well as non- 
innocents viewed from two different aspects. 


Further, under the category of non-combatants would also fall those who are seen as 
‘suspects’ of terrorism. Many such innocents are tortured behind the bars. They are those who 
were once involved in bomb making or in other terrorist activities but now lead the lives of 
common men and are still tortured by the government. Such tortures upon this class of the 
non-combatants can also be termed as terrorism. Such instances of terrorism are depicted in 
the contemporary movies like ‘My Name is Khan’ and ‘New York’ where, in the former, the 
main character of the movie is inhumanly tortured because he belonged to the same religion 
which is the enemy of the U.S. government; in the latter the hero was terrorized in the prison 
where he was put under suspicion of some terrorist acts. 


Thus in defining terrorism the notion of the ‘victim’ upon whom violence is brought 
about is very important. 


Accordingly, let us offer the following characterisation of M. M is a type of violent 
action which is neither war, nor guerrilla warfare, nor insurgency, revolution nor crime. 
Terrorism is thus a form of violence which is different from all these above mentioned types 
of violence, because in none of the above mentioned forms do we find deliberate or intentional 
killing of the civilians (women, children etc.) to terrorize their direct targets. In terrorism the 
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attack is brought not upon their direct enemy, but upon those who are apparently, in no way 
related to their cause, just to scare their main targets. Again terrorist violence has a different 
design architecture than that of personal (suicide), interpersonal (murder, theft, assault), or 
collective (mob, riot, crowd) violence. Again acts of domestic violence or forceful, involuntary 
coercion or muscle power which upsets the system cannot be equated to terrorism, as here the 
attack is once again upon the direct targets unlike terrorism. 


Thus we come to have a rough idea of the targets of terrorism as well as of the methods 
of terrorism + which are the two important determinants, which help us to decide whether an 
act, which úses deadly force, can be considered as terrorism. 


According to Paul Wilkinson, the following characteristics can certainly be ascribed to 
— ‘indiscriminateness, unpredictability, arbitrariness, ruthless destructiveness,.... 
Any movement having such negative characters cannot get mass support, and hence is bound 
to employ clandestine i.e., illegitimate use of violence to coerce, or even non-violent ways of . 
coercion to achieve its goal. l 





Now we would straight away go on to differentiate terrorism from other forms of violence 
in order to make the definition of terrorism more clear and precise. 


In the context of violence, P.E. Devine and R.J. Rafalko in the Anals (vol. 463) state 
that, an act of violence can be defined as ‘the intentional use of considerable or destroying 
force against persons’. Gerald Priestland argues that, where there is violence there ‘physical 
power is deliberately employed with the ultimate sanction of physical pain’ when the victim 
has no option but to surrender and suffer physical damage. 


Violence thus refers to both, acts and consequences of the intentional use or threat of 
use of force to cause injury, harm, or death to another. Heinrich Popitz states that, violence is 
an act of power that leads to intentional bodily injury to others. Since violence injures bodily 
integrity, it possesses a tremendous potential for threat and evokes fear. Terrorism resembles 
other forms of violent acts in this aspect, but differs from them in other respects. 


Terrorism is not war since the latter takes place by virtue of a legal announcement by 
the state, but terrorism is not so. Guerrilla warfare is conducted not face to face with the 
enemies. This feature of attacking undercover is also found in terrorism, but unlike terrorism 
guerrilla warfare has to abide by certain rules of warfare. Both terrorism and revolution aim to 
bring about changes in the society, yet while the former is not found to be supported by the 
society, the latter ought to be. Insurgency does not aim merely at terrorizing; rather it looks 
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forward to changing the socio-political system in the truest sense. The terrorists state that they 
conduct such violence to bring about similar changes, but mostly seen such violence is 
performed for their personal benefits — that-is grabbing of the existing power. Terrorism 
involves murdering, kidnapping, trafficking which are crimes by themselves, but the main 
aim of crime is not to terrorize the indirect victims; — the criminal acts are usually directed 
towards the actual targets, which is not found in terrorism. 


Now let us try to distinguish between terrorism and the other forms of violence in 
detail. 


We start with war and terrorism. 
Terrorism and War 


According to the New Encyclopedia Britannica, war is ‘a conflict among political groups 
involving hostilities of considerable duration and magnitude’. But terrorism is subject to no 
particular time span, nor does it maintain a boundary or territorial limit. Modern thinkers 
define war as an “armed conflict between political units.”!" But terrorism does not take place 
between political units. We note here certain characteristics of war: 


e War is found always between political units. 


e War should affect the victims with the inflicted violence which should reach only up 
to a certain magnitude, and should be continued only for a limited duration in which the 
consequences of war would be already decided. 


e In war all the dispute parties participating should be of equal power. 

° It is a state instrument by which a state can compel its opponent to fulfil its will. 
e It is undertaken only if the very survival of the states is threatened. 

° It involves armed conflict — including the military instrument of the state. 

© In war two states are free to exercise their independent will. 


e Most importantly, as war is conducted by the state government it must have legitimate 
means and tactics. Such tactics are intentionally implemented and the immunity of the innocents 
as non-combatants is maintained strictly in a war. 


e War involves an attack on sovereignty of nation. 
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e In case of interstate war the locus of authority and power is clearly definable, which is 
the constitutional system of governance of the states.’® 


* As per the rules of war “loss of life and damage of property must not be out of proportion 
to the military advantage to be gained.” 


° In a war some assets of the nations at war are required to be carefully preserved, that 
they are not lost in the course of way, such as — land, economic assets, natural resources or 
identical assets.” 


Franco Ferracuti analyzes a few more conditions of war (i) there is a need for two or 
more groups having a clear and discrete social identity; because war is a collective event; 
(i1) there must be a crisis regarding interests of the contending groups (iii) there must be a 
transition from a state of peace to a state of war; (iv) there is a need for the use of strength for 
inflicting harm on the enemy. 


Ferracuti says that though terrorism has similar operational conditions like war, it is 
merely a fantasy war, real only in the mind of the terrorists. 


The nature of terrorism reflects some obvious facts by virtue of which it can be easily 
separated from war which like terrorism is violence-based. : 


(i) Terrorism does not take place between political units. It can be practiced against 
the citizens of the state (as in case of terrorism from above), or by certain political or religious 
groups against the governance (i.e., terrorism from below), or even by one particular community 
against some other community within the state territory (which can be termed as ‘horizontal 
terrorism’ e.g. the terrorist activities of higher castes on the lower castes or vice-versa) or 
some sort of racism. 


(ii) The hostility created by terrorism does not necessarily need to reach a certain 
magnitude, nor does it need to continue actively for certain duration. 


(iii) Terrorism initiates fear psychosis. Here the direct target of the terrorists, namely 
the combatants, are not frightened by the terrorists by applying violence on them, rather terror 
is applied on the commoners — so that their targets, i.e., people from the government are 
shaken up enough to fulfil the terrorists’ demands. 


(iv) The notion of the two contending groups is non-existent in case of terrorism. It is 
mostly an attack on the innocents, i.e. victims who do not reciprocate at all. It is, therefore, a 
one-way attitude, where equality of power and authority, as found in the case of war is absent. 
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* (v) Unlike war the terrorists, especially those who perform in ‘terrorism from below’, 
do not get the opportunity to use the state’s armed machinery. 


(vi) Terrorism is a state instrument only in case of ‘terrorism from above’ where it is 
a weapon of state repression, but in other forms of terrorism, it is not state instrument at all. 


(vii) Terrorism does emerge due to severe threat upon the state (although the terrorists 
would claim so) — but it acts as a threat itself to the state. 


(viii) Terrorism has no legal or unanimously accepted tactic; it keeps on modifying its 
own method as it learns from its mistakes. These methods differ not only from the mistakes, 
but also they differ from one'group to another. Moreover the immunity of the civilians is not 
maintained here. 


(ix) It does not usually involve two state forces, and hence the question of exercising 
free will (of these victims) does not arise at all. 


(x) Itis never considered as a moral and useful power-strategy; rather it is widely 
criticized (although it claims to have certain ideational context — which is only made for their 
personal benefits). 


(xi) The limitations declared by the rules of war are not found in this case. 


Hence whatever similarities the two concepts may seem to have, they are merely apparent. 
In fact the two are very different from each other although both involve violence. 


Now let us proceed to the distinction between :— 
Terrorism and Revolution 


Terrorism is often defined as a method of revolt as the oppressed class raise its voice 
against the oppressors. R. M. Hare says, “it may be intended as a prelude to revolution, but it 
is not revolution”?! as both are hugely different in their expositions. The dictionary meaning 
of the term ‘revolution’ is: ‘the forcible overthrow of a government or social order, in favour 
of a new system’. According to the Encyclopedia of sociology, ‘Revolutions are rapid, 
fundamental transformations of a society’s socio-economic and political structures’.!? 
According to the New Encyclopedia Britannica, revolution is ‘a major, sudden, and hence 
typically violent alteration in government and in related associations and structures’ .” The 
International Encyclopedia of social sciences describe revolution as ‘an ‘attempt to make a 
radical change in the system of government, which often involves the infringement of prevailing 
constitutional arrangements and the use of force’. 
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Aristotle ‘thought that when the basic value system of a culture becomes fragile the 
society becomes vulnerable to revolution. 


Immanuel Kant believed that revolution was a ‘natural step’ in the realization of a 
higher ethical foundation for the society. John Milton believed that revolution has an inherent 
ability to help a society realize its potentials. He took revolution as the right of the society to 
defend itself against abusive tyrants. At this juncture it reminds us of terrorism which also 
says the same thing. G.W.F. Hegel further saw it as the fulfilment of human destiny. He 
believed that revolution makes a man aware of his involvement in the great and grand cause 
of social progress. 


Karl Marx, being largely influenced by Hegel, put forward a threefold analysis of 
revolution: 


First, he thinks that when a contradiction between the forces of production and relation 
of production, within an existing system reaches their limits, revolution finds its way to emerge. 


Second, he believes that class-consciousness is a necessary, though not sufficient 
condition for revolution; hence revolutions can be brought through class struggle only. 


Thirdly, revolutions can throughout transform class relations and can furnish new 
conditions where further economic changes can be brought about. Revolution, according to 
Marx, can be successfully engineered by a vanguard of proletariat. 


Another important feature of revolution can be obtained from Bakunin. Bakunin holds 
that revolutions are improvised or made arbitrary, neither by individuals nor by the most 
powerful associations, but are always brought about by the natural force of events. He believes 
that “revolution could neither be made nor brought to its full development except by the 
spontaneous and continued action of the masses, the groups and the association of the people,”*! 
and any sort of dictatorship would be enough in itself to kill the revolution. Kropotkin also 
agreed with this view. For him, it is a social movement which does not depend on a single 
directing centre. Let us now compare the similarities and dissimilarities between war and 
revolution. 

(i) | Revolution aims at a definite purpose of changing the government, i.e., its existing 
political system; whereas terrorism does not emanate from a single intention to change the 
government or the social order, most often it acts in favour of its own political goal which 
would benefit it. 

Gi) Revolution is a sudden and rapid action, based upon long and deep suppressed 
social forces and heads, which involves certain amount of violence to acquire some radical 
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changes in the system (i.e., change in the value system or in the social order). But terrorism 
has no such social core and is neither sudden nor rapid. It is a well calculated move which 
does not aim at any fundamental change in the society. 


(iii) Revolution leads people to freedom from a tyrannical rule, but terrorism ultimately 
leads them to frustration and destruction with no positive goal. 


(iv) Revolution involves a majority of the society; its principle is based on “The will 
of the people” but such a public support is lacking in case of terrorism as the people are 
disgusted by the terrorists. means and ways. 


(v) Revolution is a reaction against the deterioration of the basic value system of a 
culture, but terrorism does not aim at any such realization. 


(vi) Revolution is a ‘natural step’ which helps the society at realizing its higher ethical 
fundamentals; terrorism, on the other hand, because of its artificial nature, may cause enormous 
damage to moral senses of the people, and thereby of the society. 


(vii) Revolution, caused by the political, economic, social and cultural deprivation of 
the common people, has a higher objective. But terrorism, as a matter of fact, possesses no 
such nobility (especially because of the means adopted) and is therefore, hated by many. 


(viii) Revolution has no director who would direct or guide as to what step it should 
take next, since it is never generated by any leadership. But terrorism is stored by some or 
other leaders who themselves are not competent enough to bring about the devised change in 
the society. 


(ix) Revolution, like that of Karl Marx, may associate itself to class struggle, but the 
concept of class struggle is not relevant in terrorism. 


(x) A revolutionary movement is usually carried out by coalition of various groups 
and parties; thus an element of consensus of the existing socio-political system of a country is 
found here as it involves the interests of the majority of people. Terrorism however, is carried 
out independently without any such consensus. 


(xi) Revolution may follow the complete or partial breakdown of the older tradition, 
which can be caused by economic crisis, general dislocations caused by war, like material 
losses or mass human sacrifice, or inefficacy of the governing class. Terrorism, on the other 
hand, does not have any such constructive or reconstructive objectives, nor does it have the 
aim of attaining a standard. l 


(xii) Terrorism finally differs from revolution in its covert nature. Terrorists work 
undercover to avoid detection because of their clandestine methods. But revolution does not 
need to be acted in a secretive manner, as it is neither unlawful nor criminal. 


Moreover, the element of violent coercion and fear are prominently found in terrorism as the 
name suggests, but these are absent in revolution. Revolution, in one sentence, does not resort 
to such fear generating tactics to achieve its goal. 


According to the Gospels the Christians state that a change in the society is mandatory. 
They say — Revolution will produce a government that carries out works of charity, of love for 
one’s fellows — not only a few but the majority of our fellowmen. This is why the revolution 
is not permissible but obligatory for those Christians who see it as the only affective and far- 
reaching way to make the love of all people a reality. 


So even if the terrorists claim to conduct a revolution through their strategies, what they 
actually perform is terrorism and certainly not revolution. 


A constant attempt is carried on by us to distinguish ‘terrorism’ from all other forms of 
violence which, in turn, helps to clarify the nature and aim of terrorism. Let us now try to 
distinguish ‘terrorism from insurgency’, although many a time one term is substituted by the 
other, keeping the meaning intact. 


First in this context we have to understand the meaning of the term ‘insurgency’. 
According to the International Encyclopedia of government and politics, insurgency is ‘an 
extralegal means of altering political systems, usually with the goal of changing the 
leadership’ .” It is a form of prolonged unlawful political struggle involving violence or threat 
of violence which engage non-constitutional force from outside the government against the 
ruling authority. The terrorists, no doubt, claim that their war is for removal of colonial 
dictatorships, for preserving the right to determination; — but, as a matter of fact, these features 
are found in insurgency. Hence insurgency, and not terrorism, is some form of a freedom 
struggle. 


T.E. Amold’s definition of insurgency focuses on the following factors: (1) fighting 
against foreign domination and alien occupation as well as against repressive regimes to 
overthrow such power; (ii) this they do by exercising their right to self-determination. 


The above mentioned definitions suggest that the goal of insurgency is overthrowing 
the existing government or political leadership due to lack of transparency in the legitimacy 
of ruling authorities or policies. Insurgency takes resort to various means, of which guerrilla 
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warfare is one, though resorting to unconventional warfare and terroristic methods is not rare. 
Insurgency thus might seem to appear ‘unlawful’ but in no way is it ‘criminal’. According to 
Arnold, terrorism is usually placed in the category of violent crimes against people, which 
should be dealt with severely under the penal code; while insurgency is placed in a class of 
small scale military or parliamentary activity that should be dealt under the international rules 
of armed conflict.” Terrorists do not have any purely military mission. So their victims of 
revolution are never arbitrary and are never non-combatants. Many thinkers believe that 
terrorism is basically a method of psychological black mailing. But insurgency has no such 
objectives. The positive goal of self-differentiation which kindles the fire in the people 
collectively insulates insurgency from terrorism. Thus mere use of terrorism tactics like 
kidnapping, hijackings, assassination does not make insurgency identical with terrorism. 


Terrorism and Crime 


The contemporary terroristic activities can be placed under the wider genus of 
international crime. Terrorism was condemned by the General Assembly as ‘criminal’, because 
it was believed that there may be a chance of mitigating international terrorism if the states 
consider terrorism as a crime under international law. The oldest definition; as provided by 
the League of Nations. Convention on terrorism, in 1937, referred to terrorism as criminal 
acts directed against a state and intended or calculated to create a state of terror in the minds 
of particular persons, or a group of persons or the general public. But it is important to notice 
that the two are distinctly different. f 


Crime is explained in the Dictionary of Behavioural Science as ‘a major transgression 
of the law, which is punishable’. According to the New Encyclopedia Britannica, crime is 
usually defined as ‘a voluntary act or omission, in conjunction with a given state of ming’.” 
In the Encyclopedia of Sociology crime is defined by the criminal laws of a nation, state and 
local jurisdiction. Acts that are not prohibited or required by the criminal law are not crimes.” 
The International Encyclopedia of Sociology describes crime as ‘deviant behaviour against 
which a society has passed laws’. Such behaviour is punished when it occurs. “Crime is a 
short-term and circumscribed behaviour in which particular individuals use force or fraud to 
commit deviant or antisocial acts’. There are various forms of crime (Robert F. Meier 
distinguished nine major forms)”’, but the core essence of all forms is a deviation from behaviour 
sanctioned by the criminal law — is punishable under penal code. This explains why criminals 
use complete secrecy of their acts while terrorists use media to publicize them. 
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Brain M. Jenkins in his book ‘International Terrorism’ points out that E.J. Arechaga, a 
South American jurist, said that terrorism might consist of several criminal acts, like use of 
explosives, killing people etc. But such acts have some distinctive features that distinguish it 
from classic crimes. 


First, the acts of terrorism are executed with the deliberate intention of causing panic, 
disorder and terror within a particular society, thereby causing a civil instability which is their 
intention underlying, each of these activities. But criminal activities lack such particular 
intentions. 


Secondly, terrorist acts are formulated by a group or an organization, but criminal 
activities are often found to be executed individually. 


Thirdly, crime is defined by the criminal law of a nation or state or local jurisdiction 
where it is being committed, but terrorism is not defined by any such criminal law. 


Fourthly, crime is often committed at the heat of the moment or for personal gain (usually 
material) but terrorism involves a well planned method, which does not occur at the spur of 
the moment, nor it it performed for any personal material gain; it has a different goal altogether. 


Fifthly crime can never be associated with struggle for freedom; crime however, can be 
associated with terrorism. 


Moreover terrorists do not perceive themselves as criminals; rather they think that they 
are different and vis-a-vis the ruling society, because of their strong ideological background. 
Some of them also think that they are participants in the political process who strive for 
political result. Criminals do not ever seek political change, nor do they act under any ideological 
fervour. 


Though terrorism is sometimes described as “International Crime”, and sometimes as a 
political crime, as mentioned by Robert F. Meier — yet, its nature proves how different it is 
from crime. 


In this context it can be mentioned that a criminal wants his crime to be seen as an 
accident, while the terrorist wants even an accident to be seen as designed. 


No doubt, terrorism is often identified with guerrilla warfare. The two concepts often 
serve as alternative designations of the same phenomenon. It appears to us as if they are two 
sides of the same coin, due to similarities in their method of operation. But if analysed, it 
would be found that they are distinctly different. Both might have the same goal to achieve, 
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but their means vary. The New Encyclopedia Britannica says that guerrilla warfare is ‘irregular 
forces employing unorthodox military tactics to fight small scale, limited actions. against 
orthodox civil and military forces’. It is a form of warfare in which the strategically weaker 
side fights against the state force. 


One of the defining characters of guerrilla warfare is people’s sympathy, co-operation 
and assistance. Mao Zedong, as S. Bhattacharya contends in her book ‘Terrorism And Moral 
Questions’, believed that without a political goal, guerrilla warfare must fail, since its political 
objectives do not coincide with the aspirations of the people, hence their sympathy, cooperation 
and assistance cannot be gained. There is a much quoted aphorism of Mao Zedong about 
guerrillas being “fishes” that swim in the waters of the society. Georgios Grives also agrees. 
that it requires the ‘complete and underserved support of the majority of the countries’ 
inhabitants to attain success’.”” ‘Complete’ and ‘unreserved’ support would mean support by 
furnishing money, food, shelter, refuge, transport, medical aid, intelligence and even by 
providing their sons and daughters as recruits. Herein lies the core-difference between terrorism 
and guerrilla warfare as the former lacks such ‘complete’ and ‘unreserved’ popular support; 
instead the people are disgusted with them due to the chaos they create in the society. Almost 
all forms of terrorist activities involve criminal acts such as murder, assault, hijacking, arson, 
kidnapping, sabotage etc. — but guerrilla warfare does not necessarily use criminality as it is 
used by the terrorists. Moreover, this .... itis always conducted within the territorial jurisdiction 
of the state. 


Though the activities of the Latin American Urban guerrilla played a significant role in 
shaping contemporary perceptions of the concept of terrorism, it can be distinguished from 
terrorism by virtue of being more discriminate and predictable. Terrorism on the contrary is a 
mixture of surprise and unpredictability. Leiser as found in Guerrilla War Manual, in an 
essay called “Quarter Century of Value Inquiry”(P.241) states that, ‘guerrilla warfare’ is 
characterized by small scale unconventional, limited actions carried by irregular forces against 
regular military forces, their supply lies and... communication. In other words although this 
warfare is conducted unconventionally, it is carried out with real military aims and targets. 
But terrorism is not always found to be targeted against regular military forces. Guerrilla 
warfare is more like a regular war than like terrorism, because it tries to respect the rights of 
the non-combatants. Thus mere use of force or violence does not constitute terrorism, for 
force or violence is also used in insurgency, war, also in violent revolutions, guerrilla warfare 
and crime — but none of these, can be identified with terrorism. In fact, terrorism, in a way, is 
something unique. 
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Yet in spite of its unique nature terrorism, as a phenomenon, seems to be mindless, 
irrational and psychopathic because of its random nature. This unexpected element of surprise 
and shock makes terrorism frightening. It is ordinarily believed that the use of violence is 
justified when it constitutes effective way/method to a legitimate end. But in a liberal democracy 
there are many other effective means to influence the public, to build up mass opinion in 
support of any sort of movement against socio-political or political injustice. So in a democratic 
system of governance, organized violence of life threatening character with the aim of coercing 
the government is certainly not approved by the people, and such a movement is invariably 
labelled as terrorism. 


These rough characterizations of the nature of terrorism would help us to proceed with 
our discussion about whether the notion is ethical. 


On the basis of different characteristics of terrorism discussed so far, terrorism can be 
classified into different versions depending on its nature and upon the different target groups. 
The different schemes are as follows: 


Narrow Paradigmatic Scheme (NPS). An attacking group victimizes a group of 
‘innocents’ by harming or killing them either before, during or after the victimizing event 
escapes. Other innocents, seeing what happened to the victim group, become terrorized 
(frightened, anxious etc), while in their state of terror they pressurize their government to 
change its political outlook in a way that satisfies the goals of the attackers and, most likely, 
displeases the government and many of its people. s 


_ Variation 1 of NPS: All is the same as with NPS, except the result is not a change of 
outlook of the victim’s government but a weakening of that government. The variation of 
NPS can come about because the frightened ‘innocents’ realize that their government cannot 
protect them. So they lose confidence in it and, perhaps, abandon it in favour of the attackers 
or their sympathizers. 


Variation 2 of NPS: All is the same except that the innocents who are terrorized change 
their behaviour e.g. by fleeing from the country and allowing the attackers to ethnically cleanse 
it. 

Variation 3 of NPS: Instead of harming or killing innocents the attackers threaten 
them. The threatened innocents are terrorized into behaving in accordance with NPS, or 
variation 1 or 2. 


Variation 4 of NPS: The attackers operate under the flag of NPS, or variation 1 or 2, 
but do not escape. Instead they become ‘martyrs’ for their follow men /community. 
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A second narrow version concentrates not on the victims of terrorism but on the actors. 
It says that terrorist actors must have a non-state status. If one combines this version of the 
notion of terrorism with that of attacking only innocents, the concept becomes exceedingly 
narrow but, supposedly, easier to handle. A narrow definition makes it easier to determine 
whether this group is or is not terrorist in nature. In contrast, broad definitions or 
characterizations tend to open the door to all sorts of activities designated terrorist. 


Another Classification of terrorism can be done on the basis of its role. According to 
this classification ‘terrorism’ can be divided into:- 

a) Anarchist Terrorism : This was a major global phenomenon from the 1870 to 
1920. A young Hungarian refugee killed President William Mc Kinley, being persuaded to do 
so by anarchist sentiment in 1901. 


b) State Sponsored Terrorism : Also known as “state supported” terrorism, when 
governments provide supplies, training and other forms of support to non-state terrorist 
organizations. One of the most valuable types of this support is the provision of safe heaven 
or physical basing for the terrorist’s organizations. Another crucial service a state sponsor can 
provide is false documentation, not only for personal identification (passport interval 
identification documents), but also for financial transactions and ‘weapons purchases’ >Other 
means of support are access to training facilities and expertise, not readily available to groups 
without extensive resources. Finally, the extension of diplomatic protection and services, 
such as immunity from extradiction, diplomatic passports, use of embassies and other protective 
grounds and diplomatic purchases to transport weapons or explosives, have been significant 
to some groups. 


An example of state sponsorship is the Syrian governments support of Hamas and 
Hizbullah in Lebanon. Syrian resources and protection enable the huge training establishments 
in Bek’aa Valley. 


On a smaller and more discrete scale, the East German Stasi provided support and safe 
Heaven to members by the Red Army Faction (RAF or Baader Meinhof Gang) and neo- 
fascist groups that operated in West Germany. Wanted members of RAF were found resident 
in East Germany after the fall of Berlin wall in 1989. 


c) Non State Terrorism : Non-State Terrorism is also known as “terrorism from below”, 
as here the terrorism is executed not by the government, but by the people controlled by the 
government. Then the question is, why should they go against the government which is 


constructed by them and for their benefit. It is essential to understand the logic and psychology 5 
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of those who indulge into such a form of terrorism. It usually occurs when the citizens are 
deprived of their governmental rights or when the Government is promiscuous in fulfilling 
the duties on their parts towards the citizens. At this juncture, the citizens become dissatisfied 
with their government so much so that they ultimately take resort to the act of terrorism. It 
might also occur when a group of citizens feel that they are exploited by the Government. 
Thus terrorism appears as a protest by the people against the Government’s Exploitation. 


Many religious groups are treated as minorities in their nations and hence are often 
overlooked. Again, the backward tribes, who have been deprived of basic education and 
development, protest against the government for their deprivations, and this is later labelled 
as terrorism. So the non-state actors can either be religious fanatics or deprived citizens, who 
perform such activities to get attention and prominence from the government: and society. 
Apparently, it seems to us that, they are absolutely justified in rebelling against the government 
as they have been perhaps ignored and exploited by it. But, we cannot call their acts moral, as 
in their war against the government, more than the government, the commoners are affected. 
Hence, it is no doubt a form of terrorism, but it is one performed by the non-state actors. 


Thus it is evident that the causes of such non-state actors differ considerably from those 
of either internal or external state terrorism. The deeds‘of non-state actors can be equated with 
national liberation movement or freedom struggle. Robert Pape holds that non-state terrorism 
seems mostly caused by occupation, where the terrorists actually think that they are “freedom 
fighters”. Suicide terrorism becomes a form of martyrdom to them. Robert Pape sights examples 
of the following struggles: 


1. Lebanese Shia (Hezbollah versus U.S., France, Israel in 1980s) 
2. Tamil vs. Sri Lanka 

3. Palestinian vs. Israel 

4. Kashmerees versus India 

5. Chechen vs. Russia 

6. Sikhs vs. India. 

7. Iragi rebels vs. United States and also Great Britain 


In case of state-terrorism, the state actors come to know of their tactics at the time of 
their execution as instructed by the government then. But the non-state actors are all well 
versed with their strategies from beforehand. This is one of the advantages of non-state terrorism 
over and above state terrorism. 
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One other causal factor of non-state terrorism should be mentioned here. It has to do 
with the ill-organized nature of many non-nation insurgent and or rebel groups. Even if such 
groups are well organized, they can engage in terrorism as the direct result of the commands 
issued by the group leaders. But more often than not, rebel groups are loosely organized and 
no one leader completely concludes how they behave. It is almost inevitable that one of these 
groups will be more radical than the others and it will choose terrorism or even martyr terrorism 
as its favourite tactics. It is easy to see how terrorism gets going. Once one of the radical rebel 
cells tries it and once it succeeds others will play “follow-the-leader.” 


The non-state actors of non-state terrorism think that the government misuse its authority. 
Thus they see the government and the state as weapons of exploiting the citizens. Karl Marx, 
in his book ‘Communist Manifesto’ talked about a stateless society, where the torturous state 
and the government would not exist at all. 


a) Right Wing Terrorism: They are one of the least organized terrorist groups. They 
usually attack immigrants and refugees. 


b) Whereas Left Wing Terrorism limits the use of violence but destroys the 
democracy and takes over with socialist or communist regime. They also stay away from 
harming victims. Baader-Meinhof group, the Japanese Red Army, Weatherman, and the Red 
Brigades are examples of left wing Terrorism. 


.¢) Religious terrorism: The supporters attack a large number of their enemies. They 
use violence as their strategy. Al Qaeda, Hamas, Hezbollah, Aum Shinrikyo represent this 
type of terrorism. Maximum instances of terrorism found in 21* century are of this type. 


d) Nationalist Terrorism: Nationalist terrorists use violence. They are usually 
successful at getting people’s sympathy because they try to fight for “national liberation”. 
IRA, Basque Fatherland and Liberty are examples of some forms of national terrorism. 


e) Narco Terrorism (drug terrorism) : Is a type of terrorism dealing with drugs. 
Liberation Tigers of Tamil Elam, United Self Defense force of Columbia, National Liberation 
Army, Shining Path, Hezbollah, Al Qaeda (Taliban) use narco-terrorism. In the original context, 
narco-terrorism is understood to mean those attempts of narcotics, traffickers to influence the 
policies of a government or a society through violence and intimidation, and to hinder the 
enforcement of the law and the administration of justice by the systematic threat or use of 
such violence. 


Ð Cyber terrorism: This is another type of terrorism that uses computers and network. 
They use cyber terrorism to fail the computer security, or to showoff their technical abilities. 
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Cyber terrorism can cause disruption in military communications and even electrical power. 
Cyber terrorism can control from a distance electrical devices as employed in dams or power 
plants. It also destroys the actual machine that contains the electric information avoiding / 
disregarding. The use of virus protection software and staying away from strange emails and 
computer programs can help to prevent this form of terrorism. 


So here in this chapter we have tried to note all the characteristics of terrorism and have 
also tried to show how it becomes harmful to the society. We have also distinguished terrorism 
from other forms of violence, and have finally discussed the various forms of terrorism. 


To conclude the definition and nature of terrorism it can be mentioned here that by an 
analogy with pathology, that terrorism, like an infection, is seen as invading the social body 
by harming it, and even destroying it. Terrorism then may be aptly compared-to a “cancer” 
that shows and spreads its malignancy throughout the system. The cancer metaphor is 
epitomized in Paul Johnson’s words: 


“Terrorism is the cancer of the modern world. No state is immune to it. It is a dynamic 
organism which attacks the healthy flesh of the surrounding society. It has the essential hallmark 
of malignant cancer: unless treated, and treated drastically, its growth is inexorable, until it 
poisons and engulfs the society on which it feeds and drags it down to destruction.”™ 
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CHAPTER -2 
HISTORY AND EVOLUTION OF TERRORISM 


History is replete with stories of famous revolutionaries who helped to shape the society with their 
intrepid thoughts and fiery spirit... —Revolutionaries. 


2.1 Inthe previous chapter we discussed the nature and definition of terrorism. It is important 
to know its history, when it first emerged and how it evolved over time. Thus in this chapter 
we would discuss about the history and evolution of terrorism. 


Let, us first observe the different instances of terrorism in the chronological order, 
which would take us right back to the era, even before the reign of terror. 


Before the Reign of Terror 


Scholars dispute whether the roots of terrorism can be traced base to the first century 
and the Sicarii Zealots, to the 11m century and the Al-Hashshashin, to the 19" century and 
Narodnaya Volya, or to other eras.! Other Pre-Reign of Terror historical events which are 
sometimes associated with terrorism are the gunpowder plot, an attempt to destroy the English 
parliament in 1605, and the Boston tea party which was an attack on British property by the 
sons of liberty in 1773, three years prior to the American Revolution. 


In the first century C.E., the Jewish Zealots in Judaea Province rebelled, killing prominent 
collaborators of Roman rule.” In 6 C.E., according to contemporary historian Josephus, Juel 
as of Galilee formed a small and more extreme offshoot of the Zealots, the Sicarii (“dagger 
men”). Their efforts were directed against Jewish “collaborators”, including temple priests, 
Sadducees, Heradians and other wealthy elites. According to Josephus, the Sicarii would hide 
short dagger under their cloaks, mingle with the crowd at large festivals, murder the victims, 
and then disappear into the panicked crowds. Their most successful association was the high 
priest Jonathan.? In the late 11" century C.E., the Hashshashin (a.k.a the Assassins) arose, as 
an offshoot of the Ismaili sect of Shia Muslims. Led by Hassini-i-Sabbah and opposed to 
Fatimid rule, the Hashshashin militia seized Alamut and other fortress strongholds across 
Persia. Hashshashin forces were too small to challenge enemies militarily, so they assassinated 
city governors and military commanders in order to create alliances with military powerful 
neighbours. For e.g. they killed Janah al-Dawla, the ruler of Horus, to please Ridwan of 
Cleppo, and assassinated Mawdud, Seljuk Emir of Mosul, as a favour to the regent of Daneascus. 
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The Hashashashin also carried out assassinations as a form of retribution. Under some 
definitions of terrorism such assassinations do not qualify as terrorism, since killing a political 
leader does not intimidate political enemies nor does it inspire revolt. 


The Reign of Terror (1793-1794) 


The Reign of Terror (September 5, 1793 — July 28, 1794) or simply The Terror (French: 
La Terrur) was a period of eleven months during the French Revolution when the ruling 
Jacobins employed violence, including mass executions by guillotine, in order to intimidate 
the regimes enemies and compel obedience to the state. The number killed totalled 
approximately to 40,000, and among the guillotined were King Louis XVI his queen and 
Marie Antoinette. Robespierre was guillotined by other members of France’s ruling National 
connection, thus putting an end to the reign of terror. 


The Jacobins, especially Robespierre, their leader, sometimes referred to themselves as 
“terrorists” and the word ‘terrorism’ originated at that time. Some modern scholars, however 
do not consider the Reign of Terror as a form of terrorism, partly because it was carried out by 
the French State. 


Role of Robespierre 


After the fall of monarchy, France faced more riots, largely popular insurrections, and 
accusations of treacherous acts by those previously considered patriots. A stable government 
was needed to quell the chaos. On 11m March, 1793, a Revolutionary Tribunal was established 
in Paris. On 6th April, the nine-member committee of Public Safety replaced the larger 
committee of General Defense. On 27m July 1793, the convention elected Robespierre to the 
committee, although he had not sought the position. The Committee of General security began 
to manage the country’s internal police. 


Though nominally all members of the committee were equal, Robespierre has often 
been regarded as the dominant force and, as such the defacto dictator of the country. He is 
also seen as the driving force behind the Reign of Terror — Louis Sebastein Eerier called him 
a “Sanguinocrat” — although after 1794, other participants may have exaggerated his role to 
down play their own contribution. 


As an orator, he praised revolutionary government and argued that the terror was 
necessary, laudable and inevitable. It was Robespierre’s belief that the Republic and virtue 
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were necessarily inseparable. He reasoned that the Republic could only be saved by the virtue 
of its citizens, and that terror was virtuous because it attempts to maintain the Revolution and 
the Republic. For example in his Report on the Principles of Political Morality, given on 5th 
February 1794, Robespierre stated: 


If virtue be the spring of a popular government in times of peace, the spring of that 
government during a revolution is virtue combined with terror : virtue, without terror is 
destruction; terror, without virtue is impotent. Terror is only justice prompt, severe and 
inflexible; it is then an emanation of virtue; it is less a distinct principle than a natural 
consequence of the general principle of democracy, applied to the most pressing wants of the 
country. The government in the revolution is only despotism of liberty against tyranny. 


Robespierre’s popularity and appeal to the community came out mostly in the way that 
he spoke. His speeches were exceptional, and he had the power to change the views of almost 
any audience (This is one of the reasons why he became such a strong force in the terror). His 
speaking techniques included talk of virtue and morals, and also quite often he had a few 
thetorical questions in his speeches in order to identify with the audience. He would also 
gesticulate and use ideas and personal experiences in life to hold the listeners. attention. And 
his final method was to state that he was always prepared to die in order to save the revolution 
(ironically, his death would be an end to the revolution) — or rather the reign of terror. 


19™ Century Terrorism 


Terrorism was associated with the Reign of Terror in France until the mid-19t century, 
when the term began to be associated with non-governmental groups. Anarchism, often in 
league with rising nationalism, was the most prominent ideology linked with terrorism.® Attacks 
by various anarchist groups led to the assassination of a Russian Tsar and a U.S President.’ 


The 19" century saw the development of powerful, stable, and affordable explosives, 
and the gap closed between the five power of the state and dissidents. Dynamite, in particular, 
inspired American and French anarchists and was central to their strategic thinking, as stated 
by Geral Chaliand and Amand Blin in their book “The History of Terrorism : From Antiquity 
to Qaeda’. 


In the mid 19m century Russia, many grew impatient with the slow pace of Tsarist 
reforms, and anarchists such as Mikhail Bakunin maintained that Progress was impossible 
without violence. Founded in 1878 and inspired by Bakunin and others, Narodnaya Volya 
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used dynamite-packed bombs to kill Russian state officials, in an effort to incite state retribution 
and mobilize the populace against the government. Inspired by Narodnaya Volya, several 
nationalist groups in the ailing Ottoman Empire began using violence against public figures 
in 1890s. These included it Huchakian Revolution Party, the American Revolutionary 
Federation and the Internal Macedowan Revolutionary organization.’ 


The United States 


In the 1805s, John Brown (1800-1859) was an abolitionist who advocated and practised 
armed opposition to slavery. Brown’s several attacks was between 1856 and 1859, the most 
famous being in 1859 against the armoury at Harpers Ferry. Local forces soon recaptured the 
fact and Brown was tried and executed for treason. A biographer of Brown called Eric Foner 
writes in his book, Forever Free: The Story of Emancipation and Reconstruction, that Brown’s 
purpose was “to change the nation into a new political pattern by creating terror.” 


After the Civil War, on December 24, 1865, six confederate veterans created the Ku 
Klux Klan (KKK).’ The KKK used violence, lynching murder and acts of intimidation such 
as cross burning to oppress, in particular African Americans, and created a sensation with the 
dramatic nature of its ‘foray’. The group’s politics are generally perceived as white supremacy, 
anti-Semitism, racism, anti-Catholicism, and nativism. A KKK founder boasted that it was a 
nationwide organization of 550,000 men and that it could muster 40,000 Klansmen within 
five day’s notice, but as a secret or “invisible” group with no membership rosters, it was 
difficult to judge the Klan’s actual size. The KKK has at times been politically powerful and, 
at various times, controlled the governments of Tennessee, Indiana, Oklahoma and Oregon, 
in addition to several legislatures in the south. 


Europe 


In 1867 the Irish Republican Brotherhood, a revolutionary Irish nationalist group, carried 
out attacks in England. Writer Richard English has referred to such attacks as the first acts of 
‘republican terrorism’ which became a recurrent feature of British and Irish history. The 
group is considered as a precursor to the Irish Republican Army. Europeans invented 
“Propaganda of the deed” a concept that advocates physical violence or other provocative 
public acts against political enemies in order to inspire mass rebellion or revolution. 


An early proponent was the Italian revolutionary Carlo Pisacane (1818-1857), who 
wrote in his “Political Testament’ (1857) that “ideas spring from deeds and not the other way 
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round”. Anarchist Mikhail Bakunin stated that “we must spread our principles, not with words 
but with deeds, for this is the most popular, the most potent, and the most irresistible form of 
propaganda.” The phrase itself was popularized by the French anarchist Paul Brousse (1844- 
1912) who in 1877 cited as examples the 1871 Paris Commune and a worker’s demonstration 
in Berne, provocatively using the socialist red flag. By the 1880s the slogan had begun to be 
used to refer to bombings, regicides and tyranicides. Reflecting new understanding of the 
term, Italian anarchist Errico Malatessa in 1895 described “propaganda by the deed” (although 
he opposed the use of) as violent communal insurrections meant to ignite an imminent 
revolution. 


Individual Europeans also engaged in politically motivated violence. For example in 
1893, Augusta Vaillant, a French Anarchist, threw a bomb in the French Chamber of Deputies. 


The Ottoman Empire 


Several nationalist groups used violence against an Ottoman Empire in apparent decline. 
One was American Revolutionary Federation, a revolutionary movement founded in Tiflis in 
1890 by Christopher Mikaelian. Many members had been part of Narodnaya Volya or the 
Hunchakian Revolutionary Party. The group published newsletters, smuggled arms and 
hijacked buildings as it sought to bring in European intervention that would force the Ottoman 
Empire to surrender control of its Armenian territories. On 24" August, 1896, seventeen year 
old Babken Suni led 26 members in capturing the Imperial Ottoman Bank in Constantinople. 


Early 20" Century 
Europe: 

Political assassinations continued into the 20" century, its first victim Umberto I of 
Italy, killed in July 1900. Political violence became especially widespread in Imperial Russia, 
and several ministers were killed in the opening years of the century. The highest ranking was 
Prime Minister Pyoir Stolypin, killed in 1911 by a leftist radical. 

Again Michael Collins and others found the Irish Republican Army (IRA) which from 
1916 to 1923 carried numerous attacks against symbols of British Power. IRA tactics were an 
inspiration to other groups, including the Palestine Mandate’s Zionists, as well as to British 
special operation during World War IL. 
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Middle East: Lehi (Lebameni Herut Yisrael, a.k.a. “Freedom Fighters for Israel”, a.k.a 
Stern Gang) was a revisionist Zionist group that splintered off from Irgun in 1940. Abraham 
Stern formed Lehi from disaffected Irgun members after Irgun agreed to a truce with Britain 
in 1940. Lehi assassinated prominent politicians as a strategy. 


World War II 
The resistance movement in Europe : 


Some of the tactics of the guerrilla, partisan and resistance movements organized and 
supplied by the allies during World War II according to historian M.R.D. Foot, can be considered 
terrorist. 


Aerial bombardment and civilians : 


Some scholars consider the deliberate bombardment of civilian population a form of 
state terror, and during the military conflicts leading up to World War H and the war itself; 
bombing of enemy civilian populations in order to terrorize and break morale was first 
employed. 


Early in 1930s and with greatest intensity between 1938 and 1943, the Japanese used 
incendiary bombs against Chinese cities such as Shanghai, Wuhan and Chonging. 


Mid 20% Century 
Some of the famous instances during this Era were: 


Muslim Brotherhood in Egypt founded in 1928, by Hassanal Barra, who created 
terrorism especially in the Middle East; their main tactics was ‘assassination’ and they finally 
assassinated the former P.M. Mahmud Fahmi-al-Nuqrashi in 1948 — which can be considered 
as their famous attack. ‘Fatah of Palestine’ was founded in 1953 by Yassar Arafat. This was 
behind the famous Munich Olympic massacre of 1972, being influenced by Algerian rebels — 
which was another memorable group during this period. 


Again the Palestine Liberation Organization (PLO) founded in 1964, is known for its 
famous Coastal Road Massacre. 
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The popular Front for the Liberation of Palestine (PFLP) founded in 1967 was responsible 
for Black September Skyjacking in 1970, being influenced by Che Guevara. 


It was during the mid 20" century, along with other notorious groups, that the Red 
Army Faction emerged in Germany (1968), founded by Andreas Baader and Ulrike Meinhof 
whose, one of the famous attacks was German Autumn killings in 1977 which was largely 
influenced by Che Guevara, Mao and Viecong. 


Late 20 Century 


The late 20" century also witnessed a number of terrorist attacks. The important terrorist 
groups and their attacks of this era are : 


Japanese Red Army of 1971 under Fusako Shigenobu, a name behind Lord Airport 
Massacre which was another notorious terrorist group. 


The Tamil Tigers of Srilanka (1976) responsible for many other attacks like the 
Columbus terminal bombing, is another desperate group which exists even today. 


The Hezbollah of Lebanon, founded in 1982 and headed by Hassan Nasrallah, was 
known for its famous attacks of the U.S. Embassy in April 1983 and the Beirut barracks 
bombings of 1983. These attacks were greatly influenced by Ayatollah Ruhollah Khomeini. 


The events of terrorism in the mid and late 20" century mainly took place due to a clash 
between the powerful and the weak or, in other words due to a constant exploitation by the 
government of the under privileged sect. f 


Terrorism in 21“ century : The Terrorist activities found in the 21* century mainly 
occur due to religious causes. Major events after September 11, 2001 attacks include the 
Moscow Theatre siege, the 2003 Istanbul bombings, the Madrid train bombings, the Berlin 
school hostage crisis, the 2005 London bombings, the October 2005 New Delhi bombings 
and finally the 2008 Mumbai Hotel seize — all carried out in the name of Jihad, which admits 
of only one religion, namely, Islam. 


This gives us more or less a clear picture of terrorism right from and before the reign of 
terror till today, where the event is found in many places throughout the world due to varied 
causes. 
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Amongst its varied causes the terrorism which was found in ancient times was mainly 
to stop a tyrannical rule in the country. To many of history’s great thinkers, violent resistant to 
a despotic ruler was not a crime: it was a civic duty. Moreover those who killed them were 
heroes. For example, Brutus who killed Caesar was justified by the cliché that there can be no 
such thing as fellowship with tyrants. History thus shows that those who have acquired power 
had struggled to sustain it but those who inherited it had often misused and finally lost it. As 
a matter of fact despotic leaders who were killed in history had taken advantage of their royal 
lineage; hence later the notion of ‘Republic’ was introduced for betterment in the system. 


2.2 The Evolution of Modern Terrorism : New faces of Terror 


The form of terrorism is continuously changing and this marks the dynamic characteristic 
of terrorism. But at the surface it remains “the calculated use of unlawful violence or threat of 
unlawful violence to inculcate fear...” Terrorism has evolved into the principle of irregular 
warfare strategy of the 21" century. It is adapting to the changes in the world socio-political 
environment. Some of these changes have helped them to procure and operate funding and 
developing new capabilities. Other changes are gradually making them the enemies of the 
world, and not of any nation, race or religion. 


It is important to notice that societies and governments in the past were significantly 
different than they are today. The lack of a Central government made it impossible to use 
terror as a method of affecting a political authority. Absence of central authority also meant 
that the warfare was open to many and not only to one. Instead of National armies, a variety 
of private parties participated in the warfare. Their involvement in warfare was considered to 
be perfectly legitimate. This feature is different from the modern situation, as here the nations 
go to war, though private participation is actually illegal. 


Today most of the instances of terrorism have their underlying cause in one particular 
factor, namely, unequal trade between the developing and developed nations.” It is often said 
that the capitalist nations dominate the weaker ones as a result of which the rebel takes place; 
but what kind of domination is it? The major part of such domination by the developed nations 
is economic. The system by free trade among developed or industrial nations on the one hand 
and developing, agro-based, nations on the other is not a very beneficial idea for the latter. 
Due to this free trade the profit is actually achieved by the former and not by the latter as most 
of their income go into meeting the cost of transportation and commerce. Moreover the goods 
which the poor countries export are items of their small scale industries, handicraft items or 
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items of fine art — which are actually bought by the developed countries at a reasonably cheap 
price which leads them towards a handsome amount of profit, exploiting the poor nations who 
then become poorer. 


This reminds us of Karl Marx’s theory of Surplus value, where we find one sect to gain 
more and more profit by exploiting the other. 


Foreign trade thus adversely affected the economy of underdeveloped countries. Due to 
this uneven competition these underdeveloped countries fail to foster manufacturing industries 
which could have changed the face of their economy. As a result of anchoring upon it, they 
even lost whatever artistic skills they had. 


Moreover the West utilizes, cheap labour of the developing nations, make them work 
for long hours by not providing them with their appropriate wage. The extra income is thus 
pocketed by them by virtue of which they become rich. This in the language of economics is 
known as ‘Surplus Value’, the theory of which is mentioned in details in Karl Mark’s book 
‘Theories of Surplus Value’. 


The West also extracts all resources of the poor nations until it is left with nothing in 
which case these nations have to finally buy their own resources from the developed nations 
who have utilized it all, with a high price. This occurred in Iraq — whose oil was extracted by 
U.S. — which is the main cause of dispute between the two nations. Such an account of the 
West dominating the rest has been spelled out in Niall Ferguson’s book ‘The West and the 
Rest’. 


Terrorism is gradually changing its form. Previously it used to direct violent killing of 
innocents but now of late it is not so. Bio-terrorism (where people are indirectly killed or 
diseased by the spreading of harmful, toxic biological elements in the environment), 
pyrrorterrorism — whereby the region at dispute is made treeless and barren which would 
indirectly harm the survival of mankind, cyber terrorism where the terrorists, who are extremely 
technologically strong, hack the identity and password of innocents and carry out anti-social 
activities in their names — are some of the new faces of the same old phenomenon of terrorism. 


Again it is seen that the introduction of the computer has created yet another new type 
of terrorism known as informational terrorism,.which presents a threat, equal to or greater 
than physical terrorism. E-mail bombs and attacks on internet servers are the lowest forms of 
informational terrorism in terms of destruction. Higher forms of informational warfare include 
using the internet as a catalyst to produce physical terrorism on a higher scale. Informational 
warfare can be summarized as that which targets the information and information systems 
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that compromise and support civilian and military infrastructure of an adversary. Information 
warfare runs deeper attacks on tanks and troops : an information warfare campaign can target 
and disrupt the information and networks that support crucial, day to day workings of civilian, 
commercial, and military systems, e.g., air traffic control, power grids, stock markets, 
international financial transactions, logistics controls etc. In short informational terrorism can 
affect millions of people, thousands of miles away, without leaving a trail for detection. 


Another form of contemporary terrorism is economic terrorism, a dangerous modern 
technique which, not only include theft and robbery, but also methods which might finally 
lead to famine and drought ending in mass deaths. In economic warfare a nation, in order to 
screw up the other, can cut off all its commercial ties with another. For e.g. many developing 
or underdeveloped nations produce commodities in excess which they export to the developed 
nations and earn their living, wealth and revenue thereby. Now, knowing this very well the 
developed nations may feel a threat from those nations. Then, in order to affect them badly, 
the developed nations may stop buying products from them, — as a result of which the developing 
nations incur a huge amount of economic loss. 


Again capital terrorism is a very upcoming threat in today’s era of globalization. In this 
kind of terrorism the purchase of products of a particular nation, which was quite high at one 
time, goes down surprisingly; as the same commodity (sometimes even with a better quality) 
is produced by another nation and sold at a much lower price. Terrorism today has also creeped 
within our thought process. Today when a person goes to a non secular country, he always 
anticipates a feeling of threat from within himself from the established religion of that particular 
nation. In his book ‘On Liberty’ (pp.21-22), J. S. Mill writes that, when we are thinking then 
at least at this domain we are absolutely free. But today we are in a situation where one’s free 
thought leads to its immediate subjugation by another thought of threat from the opponents. 


If this becomes the nature of terrorism where, not only human beings, but the entire 
nature (trees, animals and birds) face a continuous threat to their existence, then terrorism 
cannot be uprooted from this world, until and unless human race — the seat of all destruction, 
perishes completely. But this perhaps is a self-stultifying statement, as the complete decline 
of human race is a threat to our minds itself. But if this Armageddon is for a greater cause, i.e., 
creation of a newly formed, non-violent, peaceful world — then there is no such threat faced by 
us. 


Thus from such an overview of history and evolution of terrorism, we find that the 
world has frequently witnessed vandalism, followed by bloodshed and ruthless deaths. It 
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seems that violence constitutes the instinct and nature of mankind (although in some cases it 
proves to be appropriate if not in all). Whenever and wherever we look at, such cases inevitably 
occur in this world, as history tells us, - abruptly reducing the population of that region. 


Such a discussion of old and new faces of terror provide us a ground breaking analysis 
of how terrorism has been perceived throughout history. What becomes distinctly clear is that 
only through deeper understanding can we fully grasp the dangers of the phenomenon whose 
repercussions are far from over. 
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. CHAPTER -3 
CAUSES LEADING TO THE SPREAD OF TERRORISM 


“One might wonder why reasonable people would allow themselves to be moved to such extreme 
hatred” — Adolf Hitler. 


Arguably there are a number of factors which have created the ‘frightening demons’ of 
this society. To mention a few, they would be psychological, political, economic, religious, 
cultural and so on. Ina survey it is found that majority of the terrorists suffer from psychological 
disorders — either they were born with such diseases or have acquired them through the 
unpleasant traumatizing childhood experiences. It is believed that International terrorism is 
often performed to change the policies of a particular government, for the benefit of the 
citizens under that government (as claimed by the terrorists). The Maoists, for instance, who 
are known for their notorious acts, perform such deeds to break free from what they consider 
as an oppressive government. Terrorism has also now been a profession taken up by the 
desperate people, who possess muscle strength. Many of them’perform such activities even 
without knowing the main motive or goal which the organization aspires for. They perform 
the act, because they desperately need money and by doing so they are handsomely paid. For 
example, the suicide bombers die as their families are well funded after their death. Keeping 
in mind economic explanation of terrorism, we can, perhaps, talk about the exploitation by 
the capitalist class of the proletariats, which finally leads to a rebel by the latter, and this gets 
termed “terrorism”. Again, some of the most violent terrorist groups in recent years propagate 
a particular religion as a justification of their actions. They want to eradicate all other religions, 
save their own. Terrorism is sometimes seen as a violent reaction to alien cultural values and 
influence. According to Samuel P. Huntington, cultural alienation and humiliation have 
contributed to the rise of international terrorism. Beside these the other factors' which commonly 
lead to the rise and spread of terrorism is:- 


a) Prolonged unsolved conflicts : U.S., being the central power of the world, has 
almost tyrannised over other nations, for example, Palestine. They have backed, nations like 
Israel with arms and ammunitions, economy etc. to destroy Palestine. This other factors gave 
birth to the organization headed by Osama Bin Laden, who gave the Americans the same kind 
of treatment that they received from them. This revolt is termed terrorism. Such a long term 
unresolved conflict takes a toll on the whole world, spreading terror to whichever nation that 
joins hands with the U.S. government. The report of the security council of U.N States, states 
this to be a dangerous cause at contemporary terrorism. 
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b) Dehumanization whereby all human qualities of the terrorists are extracted out by 
the organizations which act as forceful causes of their inhuman, irrational acts. 


c) Lack of rules and violation of human rights — also make terrorism an easy activity. 


d) State Sponsorship — is another factor leading to the upliftment of terrorism. This is 
also known as “state sponsored” terrorism, when governments provide supplies, training and 
other forms of support to non-state terrorist organizations. This form of terrorism is also 
known as ‘terrorism from above’ as we have already mentioned in the previous chapter. 


e) National Separation and Social Revolution: is still another factor of terrorism. 
Nationalism is good and desirable but its extreme form (as had been manifested by Adolf 
Hitler) leads to perverted nationalism which in its turn, leads to viglence and injury/harm of 
other nations. Perverted nationalism often leads to separatist movement [by virtue of which 
Jammu and Kashmir, wants to get separated from India, Telengana—a newly claimed province 
wants to separate itself from Andhra Pradesh, the hills of Bengal, by adopting the new name . 
of ‘Gorkhaland’ aspires to set itself free from West Bengal and so on.] But if such separation 
is entertained then any nation would lose its unity and integrity and the entire world would be 
torn apart. 


After this overview of the several probable causes of terrorism we would like to 
concentrate on the supposedly three major causes (which would undoubtedly cover the rest). 
These are the logical and psychological, the socio-political and the religious causes. Let us 
consider them by turn. 


3.1 Logico-psychological cause: This would refer to the terrorist behaviour as a product 
of psychological forces. 


A comprehensive study of terrorism does not reveal a particular psychological type, a 
particular personality constellation, or a uniform terrorist mind. But although diverse 
personalities are committed to the path of terrorism, an examination of memoirs, court records, 
and rare interviews suggest that people, with particular personality traits and tendencies, are 
drawn disproportionately to terrorist career. 


In this context, we would also discuss the ‘logic’ behind such utterly odious acts 
performed by them. The terrorists believe and are, in fact, convinced that they do not do 
anything wrong, because they just defend themselves from the harm and injustice brought to 
them by the others. In fact, they believe that they just give the offenders the appropriate reply 
for their actions. Thus a ‘we’ feeling and a ‘they’ feeling are imbibed in them from the very 
beginning. The terrorists would probably state that it is ‘their’ mistake, ‘they’ are doing wrong 
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on us; ‘we’ have done nothing — ‘they’ have started the war where ‘we’ are just protecting / 
defending ourselves or at time paying them back by raising a voice against their oppression. 
Thus, it is not ‘us’ but ‘they’. The terrorists always think the “other” to be their enemy. These 
terrorists are moulded by their leaders in such a way that they are in no position to see the 
other party’s viewpoint. After being completely brainwashed by their leaders they think in 
this manner that ‘they’ (that is the government or the other party at dispute) exploit/oppress 
them and would always do. so; thus they have no trust on such a government or upon the 
‘they’, and even if the other party whom they consider to be their enemies, call the former for 
mutualisation, then also the former would never participate fearing that behind this the other 
party may have some hidden agenda. 


The psychological makeup of the ‘terrorists’ is built around this ‘logic’ which leads 
them into seeing the other party with an eye of suspicion. Again if we look into their logic 
then the acts of terrorism can be meaningfully and innovatively conceptualized as moral 
action (actions guided by what is right or wrong thing to do in a particular circumstance). 
Moral actions, including acts of terrorism, result from both rational (deliberation) and 
experiential (habituation) processes, themselves the outcome of the interaction between 
individual and environment—specifically, the interaction between a person’s morality and 
moral context in which he or she operates. 


Now, the question is why do these terrorists break rules? In reply it can be said that an 
individual such as a terrorist breaks a law in part because they judge it to be morally wrong or 
because they think it does not apply in a particular moral context, in other words, law-breaking 
occurs when there is a lack of correspondence between the law and the individual’s moral 
values in a given context as per situational action theory which by setting a logic of the 
terrorists holds terrorism as moral. 


Several authors have characterized terrorists as action oriented, aggressive people who 
are stimulus-hungry and seek excitement. Particularly striking is the reliance placed on the 
psychological mechanism of “externalization” and “splitting”, the psychological mechanisms 
found in individuals with narcissistic and borderline personality disorders. No doubt, it is true 
that the psychological mechanisms of externalization (venting out their aggression) and splitting 
are not used by every terrorist. However, it seems that these mechanisms are found with 
extremely high frequency in the population of terrorists, which contribute significantly to the 
uniformity of terrorists’ rhetorical style and their special logico-psychological make-up. 
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This can be brought out from the following study — 


CLARK‘S STUDIES 
Loyal Disloyal 
| National Separatist 
Youth’s attitudes 
towards parents 


Anarchic ideologues 
v 





Diagrammatic representanon of each terrorist group (studied) in the contexts of its own 
national and cultural history.? 


The upper left hand cell signifies those who are loyal to parents, who are loyal to the 
regime; they carry on the mission of their parents, who were wounded by the establishment. 
In the lower left hand cell, in contrast, the ‘anarchic-ideologues’ are disloyal to their parents’ 
generation, which is identified with the establishment. Through acts of terrorism these anarchic 
— ideologues strike at the generation of their parents, seeking to heal their inner wounds by 
attacking the outside enemy. The lower right hand cell does not necessarily represent a subset 
of terrorist. Although it could be arranged to represent the fundamentalist youth, who have 
turned from the path of modernizing parents, it could also be said to represent the dynamics of 
children of anti-regime liberals who, in their own policies, have turned to hard line conservatism. 
Since we aim to discuss terrorism from a psychological perspective, we would consider on 
topics such as, military psychiatry and terrorism, psychopathology of terrorism, the psychiatrist 
and the response to terrorism, terrorist personality, psychodynamic or psychopathological 
approaches to terrorist leaders, to see how all these form the causes of terrorism and also see 
how the problem from the psychological perspective can be dealt with. 


Moghaddam designs a pathway metaphor in favour of a “Staircase to Terrorism”. The 
Staircase has six floors ‘characterized by particular psychological processes’. 
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On the first floor we find individuals who perceive that they do not have any option for 
mobility and that they cannot participate in the political decision-making process may then 
displace the blame to an ‘other’. 


On the second floor we find individuals who after residing on the first floor for quite a 
long time become aware of the right place to go to and it is then that they join different 
terrorist organizations. 


On the third floor of Moghaddam’s staircase reside those who exist in a parallel or 
shadow world, with a parallel morality. 


Fourth floor is that floor where assimilation in the secret life and structure of the 
organization, and socialization into its mores, promotes an in-group or out-group, us-versus- 
them dichotomy (Post, 1984; Crenshaw, 1988; della Porta, 1992), reminiscent of the polarization 
experienced by societies in times of war. The clandestine nature of the group fosters isolation 
from the mainstream social and political environments, and individuals can lose the sense of 
reality of the world outside the group. 


The fifth and the last step provide the individual with the cognitive resources necessary 
to carry out the terrorist acts which otherwise is not that easy even for the terrorists. 


Military Psychiatry and Terrorism Modern Terrorism and Future Trends 


Basically the terrorist methods are implemented where there is an imbalance of power 
between two antagonists. It is a weapon used by the weak (few) against the many or strong for 
a change, where the terrorist’s real strength lies in the ruthless, recklessness of his own acts, 
or in case of psychotic terrorist, on the extent of his mental derangement. 


It is important to understand the essentially psychological nature of terrorist objectives. 
The terrorists not only try to show the weakness of the authorities where the latter fail to 
prevent themselves from the terroristic attack, but also they want to provoke the defending 
authorities into taking repressive countermeasures that will turn the local population and world 
opinion [through the media] against the authorities. The terrorists make things even difficult, 
by deliberately hiding among and looking like the common people, whom the government or 
military is supposed to protect. The terrorists pollute the minds of the local population against 
their securities and the local population tend to believe that their defenders are unworthy of 
protection. 


The high ambiguity elicits misconduct stress behaviour, including excessive force and 
brutality, alcohol and drug abuse (as compensatory tension relievers that further disinhibit the 
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defenders), insubordination, and commission of atrocities. The mental health team should 
play a major role in helping command to protect soldiers against this threat. The issues are 
discussed in Field Manual 22-51 and in the combat stress control in operations other than war 
draft white paper. 


Terrorism today (as mentioned before) is found in different forms. A minor form of 
terrorism, though often having significant financial repercussions, is the increasing proliferation 
of computer viruses. Military psychiatry can do very little over here other than developing 
perpetrator personality profiles that often reveal a highly intelligent, narcissistic young adult 
with an extensive computer “hacker” background. 


Psychopathology of Terrorism 


The terrorist groups usually work on some ideologies, but apart from those ideologies, 
the political terrorist’ s motivation can also be extremely personal. For example many terrorists 
are quite paranoid, and their acts are found to be nothing but expressions of projected hostility 
supported by reason. True terrorist behaviour often shows an extreme callousness and disregard 
for the victim and his feelings. Response from us is what they (the terrorists) want. But an 
understanding of the psychology of the terrorists is necessary, while responding to his act. 


Again an assessment of mental state, thought processes and personality of the terrorist 
will help towards formulating adequate responses in assessing a terrorist threat. It is in this 
assessment that the behavioural scientist can be of assistance. Often we think that terrorists 
are insane persons suffering from a psychological disorder, but this thought is too generalized. 
There is, however, strong evidence of the paranoid tendency to hold onto over valued ideas 
(even if mutable) on some political or social issue, which has often subsequently led to the 
perpetration of terroristic acts. 


Above all, only a few terrorists would push their demands, to the extent that they may 
have to end up paying their own lives. For example, such incidents are truly found where a 
suicidal fanatic drove a truck loaded with explosives into the military barracks in Beirut. 


The Psychiatrist and the Response to Terrorism 


Here the role of psychiatrists is a little more challenging. For as compared to their 
normal treatment with patients, they become a part of law enforcement team to probe the 
psychopathy of a terrorist or a terrorist group, to assist in threat evaluation and to give necessary 
advice during negotiations. 
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As a rule it would not be expected that psychiatrists or other mental health professionals 
would take a cultural and dramatic role in a terrorist and or hostage holding incident, except 
in cases in which the psychiatrist has had previous professional involvement with the terrorist 
or when negotiations have reached the stage at which further rapport with the terrorist is 
thought to be possible via the psychiatrist. In spite of such previous experiences, the psychiatrist 
must remain sensitive to the personalities and dynamics of situation and guard against an 
undue identification with the interest of the terrorist. When asked to comment, they must not 
talk in technical jargon that may prove incomprehensible or objectionable to police or military 
personnel. 


The participatory roles therefore, suggested for the psychiatrist are discussed 
below: 


Police and Military Training 


The psychiatrist may help in curriculum design and provide lectures involving topics 
such as the psychopathology of terrorist violence, reactions to stress, methods of coping under 
the stress of terrorist acts, captor-hostage relationships; threat evaluation and negotiation 
techniques. The psychiatrist himself should have gone through such training courses to gain 
insight into problems for which he might be asked to find solutions. 


Threat Analysis 


In this case, the psychiatrist is a part of a multidisciplinary team drawn together to 
assess the credibility and seriousness of a threat of impending violence. Here his contribution 
will be related to the field of forensic psychiatry and profiling of the suspect. 


Negotiations with suspects (from a psychological aspect) 


The psychiatrists are not assumed to be trained as much as a law enforcement officer, in 
the field of negotiating, in a hostage holding incident. Thus here the psychiatrist should hold 
the position of an adviser to the main negotiator. During the course of negotiations, the 
psychiatrist should, on the one hand, be able to detect the effects of long-drawn negotiations, 
as the main negotiator and he should also advise on remedial actions. On the other hand, he 
should prescribe medicines for stress-reactions or somatic disorders for hostages and possibly 
anti psychotic medications for hostage takers. He can also play a role in post-traumatic 
operations of the surviving victims and families of the affected (to stop creating further more 
terrorists, from such a stock). The psychiatrist may also be called on to comment on performance 
of personnel placed under stress and to work out measures for improving his performance. 
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Medulla, Cortex, Epicortex 


In the book ‘Understanding The Militant’s Mind’, by Goel and Dr. Saldhanna we find 
that the terrorists have been classified into three groups on the basis of their mental makeup. 
They are as follows:- 


Medulla: This is the inner core of all terrorist organization. This classification consists 
of hardcore anti-social, sociopaths who have an innate criminal disposition, in whom we find 
total absence of the feeling of guilt. When we talk about transformation of the terrorists, then 
it is almost impossible to change these terrorists to normal human beings, as they form the 
core. 


Cortex: This group usually consists of the romantic idealists. They are found to be 
highly academic but they are emotionally unstable people, always found with an ego or complex 
that they are being neglected or hurt by others. Many of them have undergone childhood 
trauma and hence have formed terrorist. This is an insecure group always protecting themselves 
from any kind of danger — hence they land up acquiring rifles in their hands, which bring in 
them a feeling of self-empowerment. 


Epicortex: It consists of people whose lives are subject to mere boredom and 
uneventfulness. They can be easily moulded and converted to normalcy, as they were once 
moulded into hardcore criminals, without much difficulty. Some of them also surrender to the 
government. The government can be suggested to capture the present militants through the 
surrendered ones. 


The Terrorist Personality 


Now, the question arises, is there a ‘terrorist personality’? Even if one assumes that the 
Russian terrorists of the 1880 shared with each other many common characteristic features, 
an assumption that by no means can be taken for granted, they had little in common with the 
Irish; and the Irish were quite different from the Americans, not to mention ‘Abu Nidal’ 3, 
Although men and women, at certain times and in various places, have engaged in political- 
violence, throwing bombs and firing pistols, this feature does not necessarily prove that they ’ 
had more in common with one another than with rose growers or stamp collectors. 
Generalizations are of limited validity, because much depends on the political and social 
conditions in which terrorism occurs, the historical and cultural context, the purpose and 
character of the terror and, of course, its targets. Seen in this light no two terrorist movements 
can be said to be identical and, in fact, few were even similar. 
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That their members have been young is the only feature common to all terrorist 
movements, and that hardly requires explanation. The latest calls to action do not usually fire 
the middle-aged and elderly with enthusiasm. And daring attacks also necessitate speed of 
movement which is lacking in the elderly. 


The overwhelming majority of active terrorists are in their twenties, and there has been 
a tendency in particular among the Arab and Iranian groups, to use boys aged between fourteen 
and fifteen, for dangerous missions — partly because they are less likely to question instructions, 
but also because they are less likely to attract attention. 


The Role of the Leaders of Terrorism 


Effective leaders of terrorist organizations must be able to maintain a collective belief 
system; that is, whatever they want to teach their followers should be confidently imbibed 
into them by their leaders — even when the leaders themselves know that those teachings are 
not always correct. For example, the Jihadi leaders who mould their followers by stating that 
in Quran, Allah has ordered slaughter of all those who belong to any religion other than Islam, 
- actually misinterpret or distort the holy Quran and even the leaders are aware of this truth. 
But the followers are not well versed with their holy text or many of them do not even know 
how to read or write hence, they blindly believe in the leaders and follow his instructions 
dogmatically. This is how a collective belief system of the principle of Quran is formed, the 
consequence of which is Jihad, which leads to massive destructions of the entire world. The 
leaders of terrorist groups should be good administrators and should be able to establish and 
maintain organizational routines well for a proper coordination of the group. They should 
also have the gift of the gab, i.e., they usually possess an art of oratory which is not possible 
without wit. Now many followers, before being completely brainwashed by these leaders, 
might doubt them and may question them in many ways, initially. The leaders should be 
ready with convincing replies to such questions and, many a time, they should be able to 
control their flow of communication too. These leaders have a ‘charisma’ which brings them 
a lot of followers, who are magnetically attracted to them and follow whatever they say and 
can also surrender their lives for them. Hence by virtue of such charisma, they not only attract 
followers but also manipulate them, such as manipulate incentives (and purposive goals) for 
followers. As and when required, they also deflect conflict to external targets and, finally, 
with all their efficiency and intelligence keep the actions going. It has to be noted here, that 
not all terrorist commanders are psychologically impaired as, in that case, their dynamism 
and effective team work would have been impossible with such mental illness. But usually 
most of the leaders (as Bin Laden has been reported to be) are: - “malignant”, “narcissistic”. 
So also are those people who cannot understand things and the world beyond their own 
constricted lens.* Moreover they have a particular psychology which forces them to think that 
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they cannot do anything wrong. So, according to them, whatever they have done or are doing 
or would do — would be always correct. They would always magnify other’s mistakes but they 
themselves think they are infallible. Since they are so sure of their acts, they can transfer them 
to their followers and can thus pressurise them to execute such ‘always-correct’ acts, against 
all wrong deeds of the society. Last, but not the least, these leaders should be well informed, 
technologically and scientifically sound with the necessary education. 


Thus, these leaders are those who have a charm to flock people around them, can easily 
gain their confidence and are able to manipulate people’s emotions. For example, Hitler who 
is well known for his tirades. Since they are difficult to resist, and are able to intimidate they 
play a very important role in making thousands of men, whose internal brutality is unravelled 
and exposed by their leaders — leading to the massive loss of the society that we witness today. 


So long we have discussed the psychological conditions behind the rise of terrorists. 
The psycho-social condition of terrorism can be explained by a clash of interest — social, 
religious, political or all combined together — over a constant period of time creating tension, 
leading to a feeling of irrevocability, inescapability — all of which create a situation when 
overt violent actions brings out the inner tension. When this is severe, and of a devastating 
nature, this sounds the advent of terrorism. 


Let us now turn to the second set of causes of terrorism. 
3.2 Politico-Social Conditions of Terrorism 


In most of the cases it is found that the uprisal of terrorism is a result of fulfilment of 
politico-social conditions." Hence, such causes cannot be ignored. Terrorism always has an 
objective which is politico-social in nature, conceptual (so that it can be achieved, for example, 
political aim), a target which is material (so that it can be attacked) and a method which has to 
be effective (so that it causes panic, fear, disgust and concern among the general audience) 
and, in turn, coerce the government (so as to eventually yield resultant success for the 
perpetrators). On the basis of such observations on terrorism, it can be regarded as a low-level 
conflict having marginal support of the general public. 


We would now make an effort to map the five general politico-social causes which 
produce the contemporary terrorist instances all over the world. Such causes are as follows: 


(a) State Conspiracy: Terrorism often results from the conspiracy conducted by some 
powerful states for their own benefit. Such a conspiracy theory views terrorism as a singular 
event and speculate a common hidden hand which does all the operation from behind. Claine 
Sterling, in her book The Terror Network presumes that the ‘hidden hand’ behind the terrorist 
activities in the 1970’s was none other than the Soviet Union along with Cuba and Libya. She 
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gives various evidences in this regard and claims that, Moscow was linked directly or indirectly 
to a variety of Palestinian groups, the Baader-Meinhof group of West Germany, the Red 
Brigades in Italy, and ETA in Spain, the provisional IRA in Northern Ireland, and others. 
During that time, Sterling observed that, the master mind behind terrorist activities was Soviet 
Union and such activities were directed against the West. Other views blame Washington and 
other American Central Intelligence Agency for making plans aimed at establishing world 
domination regarding oil resources, economy and power. 


(b) Moral degradation of the Society is another reason for such wide spread terrorism. 
Such a void according to some sociologists, may be due to psychological failing of the terrorists 
or to the permissive society may be blamed, which creates the basis for such lack of restraint. 
However, such a moral breakdown can also be a product of moral choice of the people living 
in a particular society. Globalisation, industrialisation and rapid success create a competitive 
nature leading to immense greed in the minds of people which break their moral shackles. 


(c) Desire for revenge: Many terrorist attacks of the later 20" century and early 21% 
century might have been caused for a desire for revenge. Martha Crenshaw and Alek P. Schmid 
cite various examples in support of this view. They say that the anarchist violence of the 
1890s was caused by to vengeance. The development of terrorism in West Germany was a 
result of unprovoked killing of a student demonstrator by the police in 1967.°In 1981, a few 
American terrorist groups had attacked targets to take revenge for Turkish massacres that had 
happened over 65 years ago. 


The attack initiated by Osama and his group Al-Qaeda upon WTC was also a revenge 
staged against U.S.A. for the constant problems it created in Middle East (though the aspect 
of industrial and economic sabotage cannot be totally ruled out). 


Here an important question arises: Do the terrorists take only revenge against those 
who make them suffer? The answer is in negation, as they also kill the innocents who have 
done no harm to the terrorists who had once suffered. The common people of those regions 
suffer too. Thus when they attack their direct targets, i.e., any particular government of a 
country, the terrorists also make the citizens of the country suffer due to their actions, for it is 
only then that their revenge becomes complete. 


The question arises is it possible to achieve any positive goal by such hatred and vindictive 
methods. Terrorism ‘from below’ claims to associate itself with some ideology — but what 
sort of ideology does an act of revenge relate itself to? 


(d) Denial or participation in authority: Here we would have to see what kind of 
authority we are talking about. In the present times, authority is viewed as something to be 
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earned. Authority without coercion can only be sustained on the basis of continuous renewed 
consensus, which requires participation (not always active) of all. When such participation is 
denied, the authority may be challenged. When a group of individuals feel that they have no 
other method to make their voices heard, they opt for terrorism as available means to fight 
such oppression. 


(e) Economic inequality: We have seen revolution arising from economic inequality 
right from the time of Marx and Lenin. In fact even before that, constant class struggle was 
found between the stronger or the more powerful and the weaker (although this inequality 
was not based on economy but was based on power). Thus whenever there is an inequality, 
the notion of superior and inferior creeps in leading to an inevitable clash between the two. In 
today’s society, often men are prominently distinguished from each other on the basis of how 
much wealth each possesses. Johan Gutting proposes the idea that, the rich and the developed 
successfully dominate the Third World countries. This shows how the seed of imperialism is 
planted. In West Germany RAF’s political aim is stated as an opposition to American 
Imperialism. It describes its activities as ‘the anti-imperialist struggle’, which means 
annihilation, destruction and the shattering of the imperialist power system. 


In world trade policy it is noticed that some nations, which are economically weaker 
than the others, take economic help from the sounder ones but, at the same time they become 
subject to reciprocal obligations. At this juncture the patrons rather than the states, regulate 
economic cooperation, as a form of reciprocation. And the state in its turn has to keep on 
pleasing these patrons by giving them gifts or whatever help they want in order to get protection 
from them. Patrons such as lords, dons, uncles and mafias receive gifts and other favours from 
their clients as expression of loyalty in exchange for life-long protection. This is particularly 
found in clientist economy. In market economies, in contrast, the mutual obligation of 
cooperating parties is made explicit in the forms of contracts. All societies have a combination 
of both clientist and market economy. Whenever there is a shift in the economic structure of 
the society, those on the lowest rung on the economic ladder are the most vulnerable to the 
negative consequences of such a shift. In these times leaders arrive to motivate these 
underprivileged sects with some anti-market ideology. 


For example, Islam itself is not responsible for the social approval of terror. Patrons 
fearing the loss of their privileged status -such as Laden, found an anti-market ideology 
useful to attract followers. They manipulate Islamism to serve their own ends; just like their 
counterpart in Europe did a century ago by contorting Christianity to justify terror and mass 
murder. Thus they use religion not for the sake of loving or upholding their religion, but to 
serve their own selfish purposes. 
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(f) Failure of Mass Movement: Richard Rubenstein argues that terrorism, in today’s 
world, is caused also by failure of mass political movements. He puts forward three arguments 
for the creation of the conditions of terrorism — 


(a) The growth in the size of intelligentsia; 


(b) The shattering of its hope for social transformation and (c) the absence of 
` weakness of mass parties capable of engaging its energies or commitment in a 
socially useful role. 


(g) Mass participation in Politics: A theory mostly believed by the communists states 
that, as more and more people take part in politics, a democratization of violence is found to 
occur — which is a symptom of terrorism. Ordinary citizens resort to violence more easily as 
they are denied of social hierarchy and are easily influenced by the local power holders and 
also by other aspects of industrial and post-industrial society, such as the anonymity of modern 
cities, providing a safe haven to the terrorists, access to transportation, communication etc. 


(h) Ideologies of anarchists and Marxists: Some hold the view that the terrorists 
borrow their ideology from the of anarchists and the Marxists. It is seen the writings of Michael 
Bakunin and Sergei Nechayev have influenced modern terrorism the most, and the methods 
adopted by Kropotkin and other anarchists have become popular for their subtle effects on the 
masses and therefore on the government. 


Albert Camus; in the book The Rebel (Penguin Books, England—1967 P.132) shows 
how Nechayev justified that violence which is done to one’s own people in the name of 
service of the community of the oppressed. Revolution was the sole value for him, where 
every act was guided by the sense of duty. In an answer to the question whether it was right, 
have to take a man’s life, Nachayev replied that, it is not a question of right, but that of our 
duty of eliminating everything that may harm our cause. For such elimination he recommended 
every means such as, assassinating ministers and generals, robbing and killing the rich, 
destroying state property, blackmailing influential people etc. Marxism also recommends 
violent means to attain revolutionary goals. This view was supported by Lenin by the renowned 
syndicalist George Sorel, and many other likeminded thinkers of the time. Jean Paul Sartre, 
the eminent existentialist, also supported violence as a means of social change. For all of 
them violence did not only aim at the end of a system but also at social development. 


(i) As a substitute for conventional war : R.M. Hare explains terrorism as an 
unconventional war in his paper. On Terrorism. and presumes that people, who cannot take 
part in conventional wars, take up terrorism as it is more economical than a full fledged war. 
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Q) Terrorism is also caused as an act of self assertion: C.A.J. Coady in the book, 
‘The Morality Of Terrorism’ (published at University of Liverpool in 1985;) is found to have - 
speculated that sometimes revolutionary terrorism is employed not to achieve some definite 
as an aberrational end-in-itself, but a piece of powerful symbolism, an act of self assertion. It 
takes place as a result of the terrorist’s wish to show earnestness about their independence. 
-For example, the Puerto Rican terrorists who sought independence of Puerto Rica from the 
United States were motivated by such an ideology. Many terrorist groups had massacred 
much of the U.S. party and people during 1981. 


(k) Terrorism also emerged due to fight against communism: Charles P. Monroe, in 
his article “Addressing Terrorism in the United States” mentions a few more causes of terrorism. 
The activities of the Cuban anti-Castro terrorism in 1981 were carried out for the purpose of 
fighting communism. The Cuban Nationalist movement targeted the Mexican consulates of 
Miami and New York, but failed to yield any result. Again, the Aldo Moro murder in Italy in - 
1978 by the Italian Red Brigades was committed as a reaction to Moro’s effort to bring the 
powerful Italian Communist Party into the government. 


(1) Racist Ideologies: Much of terrorism has been based on racist ideologies. For 
example, the Klu Klux Klan, an American hate group targeted minorities (namely blacks and 
Asians; i.e., other than white people) since 19" century, because they believed that the blacks 
Asians do not have a right to live in the society. Again such domination was found by the 
‘Thakurs’ in some parts of India, upon the ‘Dalits’ or the lower classes. 


(m) Terrorism is also caused as an instrument to implement foreign policy. Terrorism 
is caused by the nation-state as an instrument to implement the foreign policies effectively. 
Such states seek to realize their goals through the use of various instrumentalities like 
propaganda, adherence to international law, membership of international organization, 
economic aid, military assistance, diplomacy and war. History proves that during the time of 
conflict between nations these conventional instruments often fail to achieve their foreign 
policy objectives. Under such circumstances, terrorism emerges as the most viable alternative 
course of action. Since the Second World War the super powers, i.e., the U.S., the former 
Soviet Union and China extensively used terrorism as an instrument to implement their foreign 
policy. 

These are mainly the politico-social causes which may be said to give rise to the notion 
of terrorism.. 
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3.3 Religious Cause of Terrorism 


After mentioning the two major causes of terrorism we would like to discuss the third 
most important cause, which has become ‘the cause’ of contemporary international terrorism. 
This is the ‘religious cause’. Today in the name of religion people kill one another. There are 
several religions in this world; if each one claims its own superiority over the others, then a 
conflict is inevitable. Some religions believe in ‘live and let live’ policy, where as some give 
space to other religions too. Some again embrace all the other religions as they believe that 
ultimately the message of all religions is the same, i.e., all of them, in whichever form and 
name, would take us to the same state of bliss and eternal peace, and once we reach there 
salvation would certainly occur. But in this world there are some religions which believe only 
in one God or in one Super Natural Power and reject the Gods of other religions. These 
religious actually forget that all the ‘Gods’ talk about in the other religions are merely different 
names of the same infinite, supreme being. They think that their God is the supreme, the 
absolute most and thus all men should be subservient to Him. Any man who would not follow 
the orders of that particular God or of that particular religion would be treated as a traitor (as 
he fails to serve Him) and thus would have no right to live on this earth. They believe (though 
wrongly) that it is their God’s order to spread His teachings to all fellowmen, and also that 
their religion should be followed world wide as instructed by their God. Hence they kill those 
who belonging to other religions, thinking that they do not following God’s will and His 
orders. But can the Supreme Divine who serves good of all, be so mean — such that He would 
order to take lives of those who are not slaves to Him? These religious fundamentalists actually 
do not understand their religion well, or they have purposefully distorted the notion for their 
own benefits, in order to be the only ruling power in this world and hence the terrorism that 
they carry out by slaughtering all others from other religions cannot be justified. 


Thus a tolerance is highly suggested among the people to aspire for a unity in diversity 
and also for a peaceful co-existence of ‘human beings’, not merely co-existence of ‘religions’. 
The religious fanatics creating international terrorism do so because there is a major clash 
with their religion and other prominent and popular religions of the world, and such a clash is 
found due to the great diversities between the two religions, where one is conservative and the 
other is libertarian in nature. In this war of terrorism, one tries to reduce the other into its own 
religion or tries to change the other — but both being rigid in their own positions, such a 
change is next to impossible and hence, so many innocent lives are sacrificed for their 
meaningless never ending religious war. The Islamic world versus the U.S is an example of 
religious terrorism where the former represents the conservatives and the latter the libertarians. 
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3.4 Having considered the psychological, politico-social and religious causes behind 
terrorism, we would now turn to consider the supposed causes for contemporary terrorism 
found in our very own country — India. 


Ethnic causes: Such causes are evident in Nagaland, Mizoram and Manipur, also the 
hells of West Bengal (Gorkhaland). These have led to movements to establish separate 
homeland states. 


Religious fundamentalism: Played a major role in terrorist activities in Punjab and 
Jammu and Kashmir leading to selective killings of members of a particular religious 
community. 


Political Cause: Political reason also plays a significant role in terrorist activities in 
Assam and Tripura. Large scale migration from Bangladesh led to a change in the composition 
of the population in these states. The segment of population that lost out politically as well as 
economically because of this altered ratio reacted with violence. The conflict in J&K is also 
in part politically motivated, by rival groups supporting the status quo against those who 
wanted to separate state or incorporate into Pakistan. Some terrorist groups operating in Jammu 
and Kashmir are often linked to Al-Qaeda and, in recent times, have carried out terrorist 
attacks in several regions (in New Delhi and Mumbai, especially the Lashkar-e-Taiba militant 
group). 

Economic causes: Andhra Pradesh, Madhya Pradesh, Chhattisgarh, Orissa, Jharkhand 
and Bihar are prime examples of economically based terrorism. Economic inequality, lack of 
development, non-implementation of land reforms are all reasons for the alienation of various 
groups of especially lower caste people in those states. In this context an alternative political 
and social system is put forward by leftist — Maoist organizations, generally termed as 
‘Naxalites’, has gained acceptance in some quarters. 


3.5 Apart from analysing the causes of terrorism we must also consider seriously why 
terrorism persists. Analysis of the causes of terrorist tactics cannot always explain why terrorism 
has often persisted when the returns to terrorist actions are declining. There are mainly five 
factors behind such endurance. First, once a terrorist is implicated in such an act, no longer 
has he an option to freely join the legitimate group. Second, as Fanon (1968) notes, great 
psychological barriers must be overcome before someone can terrorize others. But the second 
time is much easier‘than the first. So as time goes on, the psychical costs of perpetrating 
terrorist acts go down, hence their job becomes smoother. Thus longer they are in the group 
more expert would they become in their job. Third, if a leadership group plots a terrorist 
cause, its organizational culture becomes set for future terrorist plans, as Sprinzak (1990) 
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identifies in the left-wing militant organization in the United States. Thus any organization 
that chooses terrorist tactics will have a difficult time changing its repertoire (Wieviorka 
1993, 53-54). Fourth, if funding depends on clear examples of success, a tactical shift towards 
peaceful negotiation dries up funds from regular contributors (Crenshaw 1991). Fifth, 
membership in terrorist organization offers a life style that is often more exciting and meaningful 
than participants’ other options. 


For these reasons terrorism seems to persist even among all odds. Let us discuss the 
upcoming notion of ‘diaspora’ which seems to be another important cause of terrorism in 
today’s world. 


Since the 1990 — parallel to the boom of transnationalism studies — there has been a 
proliferation of literature and a mushrooming of interest, among members of ethnic minority 
groups as well as among academics, surrounding the notion of ‘diaspora’. Historians and 
social scientists describe myriad facets of diaspora, while an ever-increasing number of self- 
conscious communities call themselves diasporas. The term “diaspora” has been arguably 
associated with suffering, loss and victimization. 


The contemporary common use of the word ‘diaspora’ which links the word to the 
experience of the Jewish people in their exile to Babylon and their dispersion throughout the 
Mediterranean world, is too exclusive an application. Viewed as a mass migration or movement 
or flight from the location or locations, diaspora can be viewed as an event in the history of 
several people to antiquity. Clearly the fact of dispersion and its many consequences have 
been an experience of many people, ancient and modern. Major issues for investigation include 
the question of whether, and how, those ‘dispersed’ people maintain a sense of self-identity 
and a measure of communal cohesion. The central question of diaspora people is adaptation: 
how to adapt to the environment without surrendering group identity. These difficulties faced 
by diaspora communities of antiquity are still apparent in modern times. 


Common features of a diaspora which help us to understand how and why they become 
terrorists: 


1. Dispersal from an original homeland, often traumatically, to two or more foreign 
regions; 


2. Alternatively, the expansion from a homeland in search of work, in pursuit of trade 
or to further colonial ambitions; 


3. A collective memory and myth about the homeland, including its location, history 
and achievements; 
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4. An idealisation of the putative ancestral home and a collective commitment to its 
maintenance, restoration,-safety and prosperity, even to its creation; 


5. The development of a return movement that gains a collective approbation; 


6. A strong ethnic group consciousness sustained over a long time and based on a sense 
of distinctiveness, a common history and the belief in a common fate; 


7. A troubled relationship with host societies, suggesting a lack of acceptance at the 
least or the possibility that another calamity might befall the group; 


8. A sense of empathy and solidarity with co-ethnic members in other countries of 
settlement; and ` 


9. The possibility of a distinctive, creative, enriching life in host countries with a tolerance 
for pluralism. 


These are not only the causes of the formation of the notion of ‘diaspora’, but they are 
also causes of contemporary terrorism. The revenge or aggression of the so-called diaspora 
leads to terrorism of modern times. Their causes, however, cannot be overlooked, while 
discussing terrorism. 


We have so long considered certain causes of the most discussed phenomenon of today. 
Let us now see how relevant they are or how and whether they are actually related to the 
spread of terrorism. 


3.7 Assessing the threat 


It is found that the data about terrorism are notoriously weak, and those analyses of its 
causes are controversial. Thus it has been a part of challenge for the international community 
to find a single explanation for this widely diverse phenomenon. Unless they can pin-point 
the cause, they cannot combat the threat. Terrorism ranges from, for example, the radical 
Salafist Wahabi (an arch conservative brand of Islam), Extremist Al Qaeda practices on a 
global scale to the targeted Maoist terrorism and the Naxalities in India’s northern provinces. 
Just as war takes myriad forms with diverse causes (such as great power, interstate, internal, 
irredentist, and separatist), terrorism takes many forms for which there is no prior reason to 
assume that there is the same cause. 


Moreover, efforts to explain terrorism must account for the attitudes and actions of 
distinct sects of actors: the senior leadership of a terrorist organizations its henchman, especially, 
those who engage in operations, and its supporters within a population, or state sponsors. The 
motivations of these groups can differ within a given terrorist campaign. Iran’s motives in 
supporting Hamas separations in Gaza, for example, are evidently grounded in efforts to 
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combat U.S influence in the religion. The leadership of Hamas itself, however, has been 
primarily motivated by the desire to be seen as leading the Palestinian national struggle in a 
fight against Israel. 


Meanwhile, operatives join for a combination of reasons, including feelings of 
humiliation and rage about the occupation, lack of future prospects, and incentives created in 
the form of substantial monetary payments to families of “martyrs”. Popular support for the 
Hamas has numerous sources, but seems particularly influenced by disaffection with the 
corruption and ineffectiveness of the Palestinian authority. 


Various causes or factors that influence those actors. 


Does poverty really cause terrorism? If it did, then terrorism would be prevalent only in 
the third world and would be rare in the rich countries. But it is found that every single 
Organization for Economic Cooperation and Development (OECD) country has experienced 
terrorism, both home grown and imported, while only a fraction of less-developed countries 
have been victimized in the contemporary period. However, terrorism is closely associated 
with middle-income countries. Moreover repeated studies have shown that the terrorist leaders 
and even terrorist operatives tend to be better educated and have higher income than average. 
Nevertheless, in some cases (Nepal, for example), poverty and inequality — and marginalization 
from a political process — appear to contribute to popular support for terrorist organization. 


Does religion drive terrorism? Survey data covering 90% of world’s Muslim population 
indicate that it does not, although we, the common men, have the notion that religion is the 
‘cause’ of contemporary terrorism. Politics, not religion, seems to be the driver of terrorist 
actions, even among Salafist Communities. 3 


Religion does not explain who is a radical or who is a moderate. Those who condone 
the 9/11 attacks did so on the basis of politics. Many of those who condemned the attacks did 
so on religious grounds. At least some of the Al-Qaeda leadership does appear to be genuinely 
motivated by ‘religious beliefs’. There is however, a need for a great deal of causation on this 
point. To describe Salafist Wahhabism (which is dominant in Saudi Arabia and among the 
Al-Qaeda leadership) as a cause of terrorism is to profoundly overstate the point and to neglect 
the tens of millions of Wahhabis, including Salafists, who are not involved with terrorism in 
any way. Similarly, the Palestinian population’s support for Hamas increased between 2005 
and 2006, not because Palestinians became more religious or more extreme in their religious 
views, but because Hamas appeared less corrupt and more credible than the Palestinian 
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Authority, which had lost the popular confidence that it could either govern or negotiate with 
Israel effectively. Iraquis and Aubar province initially supported Al Qaeda as a counter to the 
US occupation, and then withdrew their support when confronted with the realities of Al 
Qaeda’s brutality; neither support nor loss of support rested on religious issues. 


Next, it can be questioned, does the denial of human rights contribute to terrorism? 
Perhaps partly. Recent evidence suggests that in the current wave of terrorism, a high percentage 
of terrorist leaders and activists come from countries with limited political freedom. In this 
regard, the fact that much contemporary terrorism emanates from Middle East, the region 
with the lowest scores on civil rights, including terms of recruitment for Al Qaeda, the Muslim 
brotherhood, and other regional network. But how do human rights issues explain the 
participation of second generation Muslim in terrorist attacks in London or Madrid? Or 
participation in the Baader — Meinhof Gang, which terrorized Germany from 1968-1977? 


Does military occupation cause terrorism? There is strong support for this argument. A 
very high correlation is seen between large-scale suicide terrorist campaigns and foreign 
occupation of territory — in, for example, the Palestinian terrorists, Iraq and Sri Lanka ~ 
irrespective of the religion or of the group involved. On the other hand, Columbian group 
waged terrorist campaigns for decades with no reference to any question of occupation. Nor 
can question of occupation explain attacks linked to Al-Qaeda in Jordon or Turkey. 


Now, knowing these variations in the causes of terrorism, counter-terrorism strategies 
must be tailored to the specific realities of distinct terrorist networks or are different. Terrorism 
in East Asia, for example, is primarily linked to ethno nationalist struggles and religious 
minorities (as in Thailand and the Philippines). Along India’s northern border, terrorist activities 
are associated with leftist-ideologies, underdevelopment and exclusion (as in Nepal, Assam 
and Bangladesh). 


Complicating this divergence is evidence of sporadic tactical cooperation between a 
subset of these diverge groups and A] Qaeda. In some instances, such as the Bali bombing by 
Jemaah Islamiyah, evidence points to direct tactical cooperation between the two outfits. On 
the other hand, no evidence of such cooperation was found between Al Qaeda and local 
groups involved in the Madrid train bombings. In that case, Al Qaeda appears to have provided 
inspiration instead of operational support. 


In addition to the points mentioned above, I would like to add here that most of the 
disasters which have occurred to this day are due to scientific and economic development of 
the nations. With advancement of science newer commodities are manufactured, more and 
more factories are built leading to emission of unwanted chemicals in the environment creating 
bio hazards. Hence natural calamities such as earthquakes, tsunamis, tornadoes have increased. 
Man-made hazards are also due to capitalization or gathering wealth by some sects by depriving 
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the others and hence the others turn against in the form of revolution. Thus both natural and 
man-made disasters are caused due to men’s comfortable lifestyles which give rise to fatal 
consequences. The solution is not stoppage of growth of industrial and scientific development 
of any nation; rather with scientific development, the nation, should also progress in spiritual 
development, which would perhaps inculcate humanitarianism in men and hence this would 
stop them being enemies of both nature and of other human beings. The problem is that the 
underdeveloped nations are full of slums (indicating poverty) whereas the developed ones are 
full of scams (indicating misuse of wealth and corruption). A balance between the two can 
only be brought about by spiritualism or care and compassion shown to the others. And men 
must give a serious thought in this direction. 


So if properly identified then the major cause of terrorism is that some individuals 
become so dissatisfied with their situation on the ground floor, because they suffer from an 
inadequate sense of identity, or feel that they are being treated unfairly, or perceive their 
material conditions to be too impoverished, or a combination of all three, that they start fighting 
to climb up to the higher floors. 


The “staircase metaphor” suggests that the best strategies for dealing with terrorism 
should be long term and focused on the ground floor, to prevent individuals from starting the 
fight to climb upwards by removing the existing residents. They try to climb upwards because 
they are deprived at downstairs. The government should try to look after the improvement of 
such minorities at the grass root level instead of involving themselves with those at the top 
floors. 


3.8 In all our discussion of terrorism, it is seen that there is one group who kills and the 
other group who gets killed by the former. The killer group is known as the terrorists. But we 
need to know the reason why do the killers kill? 


Coercion by leaders: During the Holocaust, the German perpetrator were ever killed, 
sent to a concentration camp, imprisoned or punished in a serious way far refuting to kill 
Jews. 


Authority is a second notion commonly invoked to account for how people who 
supposedly do not believe that the victims deserve to die will none the less kill them. Authority 
including governmental authority, orders, and policies, is contested all the time, at all levels, 
by societies as a whole, groups within societies including insurgent groups, and individuals — 
those who would overthrow the authority or who disagree with specific policies. 

Peer-pressure implodes on itself a general explanation of mass killing. It cannot possibly 
explain why the perpetrators in general kill their victims. Almost it might provide clues about 
the conduct of disapproving individuals finding themselves surrounded by willing killers who 
furthermore create intolerance against dissenters. 
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Another claim about what moves the perpetrators to kill holds that they personally 
benefit from killing, so much so that they are even led to murder, men, women and children 
whom they have no reason to think that they deserve to die. In many cases the victims’ homes 
and possessions are taken after they are killed. Who would expect the many perpetrators, 
especially in poor countries to, like ascetic monks, turn their backs on the possessions of 
people they had just killed? 


Lastly it can be said that much of killing is found in this world because in every mana 
Satan resides. Brutality is found in human nature; in some it is active, in others dormant. 
Killing is actually enjoyable. The heart of darkness lurks within us, waiting to impress its 
most murderous self. 


Now that we have come to learn the probable causes of terrorism, in later chapters we 
would also make an attempt to discuss the probable solutions to these problems. 
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CHAPTER - 4 


SOME ETHICAL ISSUES CONCERNING THE PROBLEM 
OF TERRORISM 


“A people that value its privileges above its principles soon lose both...” — 
Dwight David Eisenhower. 


The world has seen many horrifying instances of terrorism since the last century. However 
much we criticize their acts, the terrorists claim to have some justified cause for their acts of 
violence. This makes us think twice whether they are really wrong or do they have adequate 
reasons to justify their acts. But ,at the same time, the question might arise that, do these acts 
of violence, perpetrated by the terrorists, present ‘moral issues’ at all? It may be replied that 
‘morality seems to be a social institution with a code of learnable rules.’ We learn moral rules, 
because people living in a group can only lead a happy and satisfied life when they have all 
adopted an institution of morality. 


If the question arises how one can be moral while maintaining social welfare, then 
Richard Dawkin’s example ef a species of birds parasitized by dangerous ticks may be cited. 
The problem for Dawkin’s birds is that no bird by itself can remove the ticks from its head, 
and a tick in the head is surely deadly. If none of the birds groomed one another, the species 
would eventually perish. There are three types of birds among Dawkin’s birds’ species. Some 
are suckers, some are cheats and others are grudgers. Suckers would groom any bird that 
needs grooming. Cheats, on the other hand, accept grooming from other birds but would not 
themselves groom any bird. But grudgers would groom a bird that has groomed it, and would 
also groom strangers as long as they are reciprocating. It seems then, that the first category of 
birds would soon be off as the suckers groom all birds including cheats, but the increasing 
number of cheats would never groom them. Again the cheats are not stable since they would 
not groom anybody, they would not be groomed by the grudgers either who believe in 
reciprocation. Hence, an increasing number of grudgers would make them extinct in their 
turn. So the grudgers survive in the long run. The Law of this Bird Jungle will take the form 
“Be done by as you did”, which could morph into “Groom only birds that groom you”. Turning 
society to human society, we find that, if a stable reciprocal altruism could be established 
among the people (in the collective) then only ethical wellbeing of the society could be 
maintained. But as such the so-called terrorists violate ethical norms, hence their deeds are 
not only unjustifiable but also extinction of their race seems not too far. 
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We thus turn to discuss the issue of morality of terrorism. The terrorists have mainly 
two points of view behind their actions, which can be explained clearly by two theories namely 
— the frustration-aggression theory and the rational choice explanation. The former explains 
terrorism as a response to perceived injustice or traumatic personal loss. This theory further 
states that terrorism is a form of violent turmoil and civil disobedience is caused when the 
terrorists are dissatisfied with a number of factors and feel themselves to be the victims of 
injustice. Rational choice explanation posits that, terrorism is a purposive activity which is 
strongly influenced by the terrorist cost-benefit calculations of the possible means to achieve 
their political goals. 


4.1 Let us now look into the chief issues of terrorism before going on to assess whether 
these should at all have been made into issues, for which the terrorists exercise. 


First terrorism pertains to a movement of regaining loss of self-identity — be it rational, 
cultural, racial or political. 


Secondly, terrorism as a method of retaliation has some or other goal to achieve. Mainly 
the goal is claimed to be political, although many analysts presume that the terrorists’ main 
goal is to publicize its cause on the regional and international basis by attracting the attention 
of the media, or to harass and intimidate the authorities to force them to make conclusions or, 
again, it can even be to weaken the government security forces so that the government over 
reacts and appears repressive. The goal, as seen, can also be to polarize the society to bring 
down the regime, or sometimes to destroy facilities or disrupt lines of communication in 
order to create doubt among the citizens about the government’s ability to provide for and 
protect them. At other times, again, the goal might be to discourage foreign investments 
supporting the government in power. Thirdly, in order to fulfil their goals the terrorists use 
indiscriminate violence where no one is spared, not even a human baby or other animals. The 
questions which naturally arise here centre around the following issues: the first concern the 
effectiveness of terrorism as a means to the goal of socialism; the second concerns the moral 
admissibility of such means. Hence it seems necessary to discuss the different theories regarding 
‘End and Means’ to evaluate the acceptability of their claim, as terrorism is mostly seen as an 
ideology where a good end is believed or sought to be achieved through the means of terror. 


4.2 Some thoughts about the concepts of ‘End’ and ‘Means’ 


To have some end, what is necessary is to have some values, because values supply us 
the motivational energy to pursue ends. Russell believes that our feelings and emotions are 
responsible for providing values leading to ends, while reason supplies us the means to achieve 
those goals as he mentions in his book Philosophical Essays in the article called ‘The Elements 
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of Ethics’. (In that case a question might arise that if feelings determine values then would 
such values not become contaminated with subjectivity? The reply would be such that even 
such subjectivity should be authentic and a committed one which remains same in similar 
situations. Secondly there are some human feelings which actually yield common values in 
all humans, those which are Human Value per se.) Aristotle also supports this view as he, in 
his Nicomachean Ethics, holds that the end is always set by our desires and reason deliberates 
us about means — reason or the cognitive part of mind determines the best means for satisfying 
these desires. 


Hume, in his book A Treatise of Human Nature, says : “Reason is, and ought only to 
be, the slave of the passions, and can never pretend to any other office than to serve and obey 
them”.! Thus Hume in this context holds that our goals, without exception, are set by our 
desires. Reason as such never sets any goal for an agent; it only works out a strategy for 
realizing the goal. This view is supported even by the psychological hedonists who think that 
pleasure is the aim, and reason is used to guide us towards that aim. Even McDougall’s instinct 
theory suggests a similar function for the intellect. The ends at which we aim are determined 
by our innate tendencies or instincts, whereas reason assists in discovering the best means for 
the attainment of these ends. A good end can be attained by a number of alternative actions 
(both good and bad). For example a student can achieve a good result either by good means, 
i.e., by studying hard or by unfair means. Hence, the presumption that means must be morally 
consistent with the end is not always true. It is seen from experience too that evil means often 
can effectively produce good ends. 


It is the teleological view which regards the supremacy of end over means. This is 
because true means is means if it can lead us to our desired end. The value of means according 
to the teleologists is merely instrumental and not intrinsic. In fact means must not be subjected 
to evaluation. We call it good in the sense that it produces the intended result. This becomes 
all the more clear in the Discourses of Machiavelli, where he states that, it is legitimate in the 
sphere of politics to use immoral means in order to attain a good end, namely, preservation of 
power. 


Even the Marxists (notably, Marx, Engels, Lenin, Trotsky) take this position. For them 
the good ends are what really matter, and not how they are attained (where the ends can be 
attained even by employing morally corrupt or bad means; such as raising violence to bring 
change in the system of governance). The proletariats can achieve the goals of overthrowing 
the torturous and oppressive bourgeoisie system only through a violent revolution, because it 
was practically found to be absolutely absurd to think that bourgeoisie oppression can be 
abolished by any peaceful negotiation or through juridical procedure (as the entire state 
machinery is used for the oppression of the proletariat). This position implies that in a changed 
situation the goal (of overthrowing the oppressive institutions) may become the means (of 
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establishing a free human society), and at some other times the means may turn into the goal. 
Again humanism, as a goal embodying man’s freedom and happiness, determines the most 
humane means of attaining it, i.e., destruction of all oppressive instruments by violent 
revolutionary means. Such means may seem to be immoral from the point of view of 
conventional ethics, but it is necessary for a good revolutionary end. 


Jean Paul Sartre in his book Being and Nothingness and Simon de Beauvoir, in his book 
The Bonds of Freedom the well known existentialists, also hold a similar view. Freedom to 
them seems to be the ultimate value in morality, and whatever action is directed towards 
freedom of the greatest number — is justified. But if we look at the terrorists of today then we 
find that they, in the name of freedom, carry out barbaric activities — so the question arises: 
whose freedom then do we talk about — is it freedom of the citizens from an opposed government 
or is it their own selfish liberty which can be used by them in whichever manner they want to 
use it. 


The teleologists say that the end has such a great degree of goodness or rightness that 
such goodness would outweigh the disvalue or the ill feeling that are usually attached to the 
bad means. 


The two arguments upon which the Marxist account stands are:- 
1. End and means are separable, and the good end justifies any means. 


2. Socialism cannot be achieved without revolutionary violence and repression. So 
whoever desires the ‘end’ of socialism must accept the ‘means’ of terrorism (for a good 
cause). 


D.D. Bandstine strongly criticizes the Marxist standpoint. According to him, to establish 
the dictum ‘end justifies means’ the Marxists employ wrong analogies to prove their claim. 
They also commit the fallacy of non-observation as maximum historical evidences disprove 
their claim, and above all their claim goes against the law of causation. (As no issue in history 
is ever found to get solved by brutal violence which harms the common mass. Such violence 
causally leads only to more and more of violence as effect.)? 


Unlike Marx, M.K. Gandhi pronounces his desire to keep the purity of means above 
other considerations. He holds that, means are after all everything. He believes in the 
deontological view (i.e. duty for duty’s sake) when he states that, the cause (end) has to be just 
and clear as well as the means. To Gandhi since ends and means are necessarily connected 
with each other they are convertible terms, and the end alone can never justify the means. 
Gandhi, while emphasizing the pure character of means, considers ‘means’ to be intrinsically 
good or the highest virtue, and adds that, the creator has given us control over means, none 
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over the end. His famous utterance in this regard is, “If one takes care of the means, the end 
will take care of itself’. He believes that, as the means are, so must be the end. Hence no good 
end can be attained through ill means. Realization of the goal is in exact proportion to that of 
the means. This is why he thinks ‘Swaraj’ (autonomous or self Government) by violence, will 
not mean freedom at all because methods of political emancipation based on hatred and violence 
would degrade the nation (though such methods may temporarily be successful). 


Moreover, Gandhi seems convinced that violence begets violence. Violent means might 
have liberated the nation but that would leave the nation in the web of endless conflict and no 
peace whatsoever. Use of force can never result in the achievement of non-violence, freedom, 
equality ot similar ultimate values. Empirical evidences show that use of force as a means of 
social control almost invariably leads to a result which is very different from the desired goal 
of the perpetrators of violence. There are ample examples of successful non-violent movements 
too, such as Hungarian resistance against Austria from 1850-1864, the Chinese boycotts of 
Japanese goods in the early 20" century, the fights in the Russian empire in 1905-06, the 
struggles against the Nazis in Norway, Denmark, and the Netherlands etc. Gandhi prescribes 
‘satyagraha’ (similar to some extent to passive resistance held by some Western thinkers) as 
a means to Swaraj. Since ‘Satyagraha’ was one of the most powerful methods of direct action, 
a satyagrahi exhausted all other means before taking resort to satyagraha. His satyagraha was 
centred on the notion of non-violence, which, according to Gandhi, is the highest virtue as it 
can be equated to love, truth and finally to God. Hence non-violence has always implied a 
struggle, not merely for political cause but a struggle to uplift one’s self and reach the ultimate 
truth, i.e., God. Gandhi was highly influenced by the Jaina and Buddhist thoughts where the 
notion of ahimsa or non-violence was seen as the greatest human value. The spirit of non- 
violence springs from an inner realization of spiritual unity. Non-violence, in Gandhi’s view, 
implies complete self purification — it is a quality of the heart. Man as an animal is violent but 
as a spirit is non-violent. So to be non-violent he has to awaken the spirit. Non-violence does 
not show the weakness of mankind; rather to be non-violent even in adverse situations, is a 
great skill which requires a lot of inner strength. Gandhi finally states that all should practise 
non-violence because it is an end in itself. - 


As a matter of fact, however, Gandhi himself does not regard the use of force as 
necessarily equivalent to a violent act. He even regards killing as consistent with non-violence 
in certain circumstances. For example, killing for sustaining one’s own body and for protecting 
those under one’s care. Such cases where force is used is unavoidable according to Gandhi 
and, again, when the choice is between cowardly submission to the oppression of a tyrannical 
government and an armed uprising against it, Gandhi would certainly justify the latter. 
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In this context let us discuss the moral justification for the use of force, where we would 
see that force can be legitimately used under certain necessary conditions. 


4.2.1 Moral Justification for the use of Deadly Force 


Human rights generate concomitant duties for others, such as A’s right to life generates 
a duty on the part of B, not to kill A. And human rights are justifiably enforceable, e.g. if A 
has a right not to be killed by B, and if B attempts to kill A, then B can legitimately be 
prevented from killing A by means of coercive force including, if necessary, the use of deadly 
force. 


While there is an enforceable human right to life, killing another person can only be 
morally justified in very restricted circumstances. The basic among such circumstances is 
that of self-defense. However self defense is not the only justification for taking the life of 
another person. We are entitled to defend that right to life by killing an attacker under three 
conditions. 


First, when the attacker intentionally tries to kill someone — either one self or another 
person — and succeeds if others do not intervene. We are not entitled to shoot dead an attacker 
whom we know for sure, is threatening us only with a replica gun. 


Secondly, when we have no way of preserving our own or the other person’s life other 
than by killing the attacker. 


Thirdly, when the attacker does not have a decisive morally justifiable reason for trying 
to kill. For example, it may be that legally appointed executioner has a decisive morally 
justifiable reason for carrying out the death penalty in case of a serial killer, but the serial 
killer does not have a decisive morally justifiable reason for trying to kill the executioner in 
self defense, even if the opportunity arises. Let us now consider a simple example to test our 
intuitions for the claim that sometimes the use of deadly force to enforce positive rights namely, 
right to life is morally justified. 


Let us consider the case of a destitute African who is dying of HIV- AIDS, and who 
goes to a pharmaceutical company demanding drugs to enable him to live. Let us assume 
further that the pharmacy company is a state subsidized organization, which is subsidized 
because it has one of its clearly stated institutional purposes to provide cheap life-preserving 
drugs to the needy; albeit within the parameters of commercial viability. When the AIDS 
sufferer is refused the drugs, on the ground that he must pay for the drugs at a high price — 
rather than an affordable lower price — he threatens to kill, one by one, the owner-managers of 
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the company responsible for the high price, unless and until he is provided with the drug at an 
affordable price. Even though the druggists know that it would be commercially viable to sell 
the drug at the affordable lower price, they still engage in the corrupt practice of selling it at 
the high price in order to ensure the resulting enormous profit for themselves. It is assumed 
further that providing the AIDS sufferer with drugs would be at the expense of some more 
affluent AID sufferer, and that the druggists know this and know that the AID sufferer will die 
unless he is provided with drugs (and the druggist is the only authentic source of the drugs). 
Finally, let us assume that the only option available to the AIDS sufferer is to allow himself to 
die or to threaten to kill the druggist. 


Intuitively, the AIDS sufferer’s action seems morally justified, (although one might say 
that under no circumstances should he have taken the law into his own hand) given that this. 
action was the only way to preserve his life, since in this corrupt society there is no legal 
means of ensuring that the company meets the obligation. For he had a positive right to be 
assisted, and the ‘bystander’, i.e., the owner — manager druggist, was refraining from carrying 
out his institutional and moral duty to respect that right. 


Here the druggist has freely undertaken an institutional role in the state subsidized 
company to assist AIDS sufferers and in effect, is paid a salary to do so. He has thereby 
intentionally put himself under an institutional obligation to assist and, therefore, the AIDS 
sufferer now has a moral right to be assisted. Further, there are no counter-vailing moral 
reasons for the druggist not to assist; his only reason for not doing so would be greed. 


Accordingly, and in absence of any intervention from the part of anyone else (including 
the police), the AIDS sufferer is entitled to threaten the life of the druggist in order to cause 
him to discharge his obligation to assist. 


Evidently, this kind of case involving the AIDS sufferer is analogous to those involving 
negative rights, such as the right not to be killed, or the right not to have one’s freedom 
interfered with. So deadly force can be used, at least in principle, to enforce some positive 
rights, including presumably rights to subsistence, as well as to enforce negative rights, such 
as freedom or the right not to be killed. 


Here, on assuming the moral principles of proportionate and minimally necessary force, 
deadly force should be used only as a last resort, and loss of life kept to a minimum. So if, for 
example, the AIDS sufferer could cause the government to intervene on his behalf, or cause 
the managers to handover the drug by mere threats, then he should do so. Moreover, as is the 
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case with negative rights', third parties — at least in principle — have rights and indeed duties, 
to use deadly force to ensure that positive rights (such as rights to live etc.) are respected. 


Now a modified version of the above HIV/AIDS scenario may be considered. In this 
modified version the AIDS sufferer is a young African boy dying in his bed, and it is his father 
who threatens the pharmaceutical managers with dire consequences — indeed, he kills one of 
the owner-managers to procure drugs in order to save his son. Here also the father’s action 
would be morally justified in some cases in which less than life was at stake. This would be so 
if — as in the previous version of this scenario — the AIDS sufferer could survive without the 
drugs, but would live a life of intolerable suffering as a consequence of his affliction. Thus it 
may be concluded that, under certain conditions third parties might be morally entitled to use 
deadly force to enforce on others duties to assist. 


This proves that use of violence is not always immoral. 


4.2.2 Now let us once again embark upon the ethical views. In this context we must be well 
aware of the object of moral judgement. The ethical theories have evolved on the basis of 
such an object of moral judgement. 


In the field of ethics there was an age old conflict among the moralists regarding motive 
and consequence—i.e., which among the two should be considered as the object of moral 
judgement? : 


The consequentialists or teleologists (in other words the Empiricists) state that the result 
or consequence of a voluntary action actually determines the rightness or wrongness of an 
action. They perhaps believe in the saying ‘All is well, that ends well’. According to them, it 
is the result of an action which ultimately matters and this result or consequence alone 
determines an action to be good or bad, right or wrong. Ethicists like, Mill and Bentham were 
advocates of such a belief. Thus under them developed the teleological theory (where telos 
means end). Such a teleological theory can be further classified into Utilitarianism and 
Hedonism. The former is that theory which talks of a good action as that one which brings 
maximum utility to maximum number of people. Here providing of utility to the maximum 
actually means looking after the maximum ‘benefit’ of the maximum number. 


Such a principle of utilitarianism can be of two types — Act Utilitarianism and Rule 
Utilitarianism where AU states that, if in a particular situation one acts in such a manner that 


l Robert Nozick had first mentioned about such negative rights. He says that such rights impose duties on others to leave 
one alone and let him do things that are important to him like speak his mind or make his own decisions. These rights 
also carry a great deal of normative weight as we place great importance upon not violating the negative rights of other 
people. 
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it leads to maximum utility to maximum number then that would be called a good action, RU 
on the other hand, states that if by following a particular rule an action is done, which later on 
produces maximum benefit to maximum number — then that teleological principle of action 
would be considered as a good action. 


Hedonism, as an ethical standard states, that action to be a moral action which gives 
pleasure in the end. We cannot deny that each and every one of us are seeking pleasure (as it 
is a psychological as well as ethical aspect of desire). Again pleasure can be of two types— 
egoistic and altruistic. When we desire pleasure only for ourselves then that would be termed 
as egoistic hedonism, and when we aim at universal pleasure, that is pleasure of all, that is, of 
the entire society then it is termed as altruistic hedonism. 


Be it utility or pleasure — both come at the end of an action — thus the teleologists or — 
consequentialists would uphold the notion of telos and would consider that ‘telos’ or ‘end’ or 
‘consequence’ of an action as the object of moral judgement. 
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The pluralistic utilitarian approach (of G.E. Moore), which is in contrast with the 
hedonistic position, prefers to interpret the principle of utility as demanding that, the rightness 
or wrongness of an action is assessed in terms of the total range of intrinsic values ultimately 
produced by the action. These thinkers are of the opinion that many values besides happiness, 
possess intrinsic worth, e.g., the values of friendship, knowledge, love, courage, health, beauty 
etc. According to this view, only the realization of the end is important, for it is the end of the 
action which is the real repository of value — no matter by whatever actions or means it is 
achieved. Thus actions do not have any intrinsic value of their own, they have only instrumental 
value — an action is good or right as a means to the existence of states of affairs which either 
leads to happiness of the agent or produces some intrinsic value. Whatever value an action has 
is derived from that of the end which it serves. Hence, the utilitarian view also promotes the 
maxim: end justifies the means. 


Thus utilitarianism is rooted in two connected theses — (1) that an action or practice is 
right, if it leads to the greatest possible balance of good consequences and (2) that the concepts 
of duty and right are subordinated to or determined by that which maximizes the good. 


Now let us check with each of the theories of the consequentialists, whether they can 
justify the notion of terrorism or not. 


The ‘telos’ or ‘end’ of the terrorists’ acts have to bring good results for them to be 
ethical action. To clarify, they should either provide maximum benefits to maximum number 
_ of people (as per utilitarianism) or should provide pleasure to one self or society at large (as 
per hedonism). Now some might say that in a way utilitarianism justifies terrorism as the 
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latter does satisfy the concept of maximum good to maximum number of people. In a gang 
murder or a gang rape when five people murder or rape a single individual, then maximum 
benefit or maximum pleasure is met by the maximum (as here only one who is the victim, is 
_’ being deprived of benefit of pleasure). But J.S. Mill would never term these as good actions as 
the nature of benefit or pleasure has to be taken into consideration. Such brutality or animosity, 
even if it beings cent percent pleasure to all performing the act — still there injustice takes 
place as he mentions morality does not merely arise through number. Here the nature of 
pleasure or benefit is to be taken seriously. Again Bentham the hedonist was not so bothered 
with the nature or quality of pleasure, to him rather the degree or quantity of pleasure mattered. 
But this kind of sadistic pleasure derived from a heinous act is not a pleasure of good quality 
— hence it could not be accepted by Mill (who believed in the qualitative aspect of pleasure 
and not in its quantitative aspect). 


Mill in his book ‘Utilitarianism’ further states clearly that “Never to kill another human 
being may seem to be a good rule, but it could make self-defense against malevolent aggressions 
very difficult”. Terrorism, as we all know, is surely not a case of self-defense; thus, mass 
killing found in terrorism cannot be justified at all by Mill or by his theory of utilitarianism or 
by that of hedonism. 


Even if we try to assess the terrorists’ position by teleological theory of T.H. Green 
(where he challenges the utilitarian or the hedonistic position) we may find that even from 
that perspective it is untenable. According to Green, man’s sole purpose of moral life does not 
lie in seeking happiness, as it is more an instinctive action; but man’s duty issues from the 
central purpose of making himself better, i.e., to achieve self-perfection, which is the source 
of ‘duty’ (not the Kantian ‘duty for duty’s sake’). Human action must be determined by motive; 
it should not be interpreted in terms of mere wants because wants can never be a motive for 
any human moral action. 


But the terrorists’ acts are based on their ‘wants’ — which, however, are endless, therefore, 
such acts cannot be justified. 


Even act or rule utilitarianism cannot justify terrorism as no situation of A.U. and no 
rule of R.U. can justify innocent killing at all. 


The intuitionists (rationalists) on the other hand give emphasis on motive and regard 
motive of the voluntary actions to be the object of moral judgement. To them motive is more 
important than consequence. The consequentialists retort with a counter example to show that 
the rightness or wrongness of an action cannot be determined by the motive alone. For example, 
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two persons might have the same motive to earn money for their family’s survival. But one 
may earn money through a fair mean and the other through an unfair means. Although both 
have a common motive which is good, no doubt, but can we call both of these actions to be 
good? This proves that motive alone cannot act as an object of moral judgement. 


To this the intuitionists reply that, although they give importance to the motive this 
does not mean that they are discard the consequence completely as an object of moral 
judgement. In fact, they hold that there is a harmony between motive and consequence (as 
said by M.K. Gandhi too). These two are not different; rather they are the two sides of the 
same coin or in other words two aspects of judging morality. According to them, consequence 
is actually the outer manifestation of the inner motive. In this way a harmony is noticed 
between the two. 


But Mackenzie gives an example where such an apparent harmony is missing. For 
example, a reputed surgeon performs an operation with care in order to cure the patient. But 
still the patient dies. Thus here although the motive was good, the consequence turned out to 
be bad. Hence no harmony is found here between motive and consequence — so once again 
the question arises as to whether motive or consequence is the object of moral judgement. 


Now from motive stems our duties — hence still another ethical theory takes birth, 
which is known as Deontological Theory in Ethics (where ‘deon’ means duty). This gives no 
importance to the end of an action, nor to its utility or maximum benefit to maximum number 
of people, neither does it see whether the action gives pleasure or not. This theory holds that 
we must perform our duty for duty’s sake. Duty is the product of goodwill (a component of 
reason which is unconditionally good). Food is good and is required, wealth is good and it is 
required, education too is good — but such goods are conditional. In other words, food is good 
if itis taken in proper quantities, money is good so-long it does not lead to corruption, education 
is good so long it does not produce pride in oneself. But ‘good will’ is intrinsically good, i.e., 
it does not require any external condition to be good. When such goodwill dictates our duties 
then performing them would automatically lead to moral actions without any doubt. Immanuel 
Kant, the German Philosopher, was the chief advocate of such a Deontological theory — 
which states we must perform our duties at any cost. For example, when a mother at death bed 
wants to know about her son then the person who relates such news of her son to her should be 
telling the truth that he has just died in fighting a battle. He should not worry about the 
consequences thinking that the mother may immediately die, on hearing the news. Rather he 
ought to speak out the truth since telling the truth is his duty. 


Kant further states that the actions which are determined by our sense of duty must be 
capable of being universalized-i.e. should be treated as a universal law or categorical imperative 
(unconditional command). Kant in his book Groundwork for the Metaphysics of Morals, 
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mentions the Universal Law formulation or the first formulation of Categorical Imperative 
as; “Act only on that maxim through which you can at the same time will that it should 
become a universal law”. Can the terrorists will that their maxim become a universal law? 
Now let us consider terrorism and see whether or not their maxim can be treated as a universal 
law. Kant stated that if a law is universal then it should be applicable to individual instance 
too. In that case he conjoins the two propositions to see whether the conjunction is true or 
false. If it is found to be false then such an act cannot be universalized, hence neither can it be 
applied to individual instances. For example if the terrorists hold the maxim that— 


The innocents should be killed in order to change the Government or in other words 
everyone should kill the innocents of the society to change the Government. 


This is a universal statement and when applied to individual level then it becomes :- 
I should kill innocents of the society to change the Government. 
While conjoining of the personal and universal maxim we get :- 


I should kill the innocents of the society to change the Government and everyone should 
kill the innocents of the society to change the Government. 


Such a conjunction leads to contradiction, hence it is false. It leads to contradiction 
because the Government is selected by the innocent citizens for their benefit and if the citizens 
are killed, then why should be there any need of Government at all? Kant believed that such 
a contradiction can be of two types—contradiction in conception and contradiction in will. 
In the first kind of contradiction the maxim, when universalized, is no longer a viable means 
to the end. Again the second kind of contradiction is that contradiction where the will of a 
person contradicts what the universalization of the maxim implies. The first type of 
contradiction leads to a “perfect duty”, and the second leads to an “imperfect duty”. In case of 
universalizing terrorism the contradiction which is found is contradiction in conception where 
the means that is killing of innocents does not lead to a viable end, namely, a change in the 
Government since the Government is only formed by these innocent civilians or the citizens 
of the nation. Hence, such a maxim is false and thus cannot be universalized, and therefore, 
cannot be applied at individual level too. And if it cannot be made a universal maxim, then it 
cannot be considered as a Categorical Imperative too. Thus it does not abide by good will or 
pure reason; hence terrorism violates also the duty or ‘deon’ of the deontologists like Kant 
and others. 


Kant further states that, no empirical sentiment, sympathy or desire can constitute 
morality as none of these can yield objectivity or universality of moral principles. Thus if the 
terrorists, considering themselves as weak and minority, and demand sympathy for their acts— 
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then they should not deserve sympathy. Most importantly, people who kill innocents of the 
society do not deserve sympathy at all. Kant in this context also mentions that however the 
psychology of human beings may vary in time, place or culture, but the fundamental standard 
of moral good and evil does not vary along with them. It is as independent of human nature as 
the laws of arithmetic and Newtonian physics. As far as morality is concerned cultural grounds 
and ethnic deprivations cannot be shown by terrorists as their cause of action. 


Kant has emphasized not only upon goodness and humanity but also upon human beings 
or persons. To him these persons or humans should be treated as the ‘end’ in themselves but 
on terroristic acts they are treated as ‘means’ to reach at the terrorists’ so called great end; 
limiting personhood—which is an offense by itself. Kant, further, talks of retributive 
punishment which can lead to taking away the sinner’s life if the crime done is heinous indeed. 
Kant even criticizes the ‘best wars’, as there also in spite of all the rules of just war being 
followed, humans are still seen as ‘means’ and not as end in themselves. (As in war end would 
be the victory of nations and not human beings). 


The consequentialists at this juncture would retort that exceptions should be made to 
moral rules. For instance loss of life should be permitted if more lives are saved by doing so. 
Thus if not terrorism, but counter terrorism and loss of lives for defense may be considered 
moral. 


While discussing such a deontological theory we must talk of act deontology and rule 
deontology, where the former states that when a particular situation teaches us what duty to 
perform in that context — then such an act deontological principle is said to carry out right/ 
moral actions. On the contrary when our duty is specifically dictated by certain prefixed rules 
of society or rules commanded by God then our action ought to be good or right. 


But no situation of act deontology dictates innocent killing as our duty and no rule of 
rule deontology considers mass slaughtering as ethical. 


Again the Divine Command Theory upholds God’s will as the determinant of our duties 
thus it also comes under Deontological Theory of Ethics. The Divine Command Theory is 
said to be the ultimate standard of morality but the Gods of different religions make different 
commands; in that case morality or code-of-conduct too gets changed. But morality is supposed 
to be objective and not subjective in any sense. Christ says, “Do not Murder” (although in the 
Old Testament of Bible, a lot of killing is found, especially killing of the unethical), but for 
Mohammad ‘Slay the Pagans’, and Moses it goes as ‘Kill the Canaanites’. Again Lord Krishna 
would say ‘the sinner should be punished after certain stage of mercy if he is not rectified’. So 
which moral code is to be accepted? The terrorists destroyed World Trade Centre, for they 
believed that they had been commanded by Allah to destroy infidels. Either they misinterpreted 
Allah‘s message (which is plainly set forth in the Koran), or believed that Allah commanded 
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them to do something that was wrong. Either way, we can plainly judge the mass destruction 
of September 11, to be a wrong act, but who is to be blamed? Thus this theory itself can be 
criticized, or even if we consider divine command theory then it cannot justify terrorism as no 
God of any religion can talk of innocent killing. 


Thus terrorism seems to fail even this test of Deontology, an ethical theory determining 
object and subject of moral judgement. 


Mackenzie in his book A Manual of Ethics while determining the goodness or badness 
of actions have mentioned about the ‘means’ of actions which cannot be neglected. For example, 
a student may have a good motive to score good marks in the exam, and he actually does so— 
in which case both the motive and the consequence are good. But it was later found that he 
had used unfair means. Can the action be called a good one? The answer is negative. So 
according to Mackenzie neither the end alone nor the motive alone can be the object of moral 
judgement; but the motive, means and consequence—when all three are taken together then 
‘intention’ is formed which is further manifested by ‘character’ and this character is taken as 
the object of moral judgement. 


Virtue ethics deals with character. It states that it is not the person but his character 
which should be taken into account while judging the rightness or wrongness of an action. But 
later on even this was criticized as no man is either good or bad but a combination of both that 
is, shades of grey. In other words character instead of having two distinct poles, rather have 
different shades or different poles. 


Virtue ethicists neither believes in consequences (as emphasized by teleologists), nor 
do they believe in motive (as emphasized by intuitionists)—but they rather believe in inner 
traits (virtue, vice, goodness, badness, sense of rightness and wrongness), while determining 
ethics of an action. 


Every object has a typical nature of its own. Just as the fire always emits upward flame 
and water travels downward similarly, each man possesses a character peculiar to himself, 
which is either acquired hereditarily or acquired by his environment. Such a character of any 
person is found of have certain characteristics—good, bad, polite, arrogant, introvert, extrovert 
etc. These character traits help to take decisions as to which option we should select, given a 
choice among many. All good, moral or ethical wilful choices come from virtuous traits of a 
person‘s character, which form an independent branch of normative study (independent from 
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teleological or deontological theories of ethics) called the virtue ethics, propounded by 
Aristotle.# 


Now let us consider the salient features of virtue ethics. 


Firstly, it is an ethics which is ‘agent-centered’ rather than ‘act-centered’. Secondly it 
asks oneself ‘What sort of person should I be?’ rather than ‘What sort of action I should I do?’ 
Thirdly, it takes certain aretic concepts (good, well, virtue) as basics rather than deontic concepts 
(right, duty, obligation) and fourthly, it rejects the idea that ethics is codifiable in rules or 
principles that can provide specific action guidance, the way utilitarian and deontological 
theories do. But this branch of ethics can also provide a specification of ‘right action’—as 
‘what a virtuous agent would, characteristically, do in the circumstances’—and such a 
specification can be regarded as generating a number of moral rules or principles. Each virtue 
generates an instruction — ‘Do what is charitable’, and each vice is a prohibition— ‘Do not 
act, or do what is dishonest, uncharitable’. Such instructions and prohibitions are found in 
Vedas of Indian tradition termed as Vidhi, Nishedha. 


But a practical problem which arises in case of virtue ethics is that not being a normative 
ethics, it does not provide a decision procedure which resolves dilemma in advance of deciding 
whether or not there are any resolvable dilemmas. If there are any then action guidance in 
such cases is not possible. However action assessment is still not only possible, but also 
needed and virtue ethics can provide a particularly satisfying account of the differences between 
unworrying, distressing, and genuinely tragic dilemmas, the latter being those from which 
even the most virtuous agent can not emerge with her life unmarred. 


Moreover ‘virtue ethics’ states that the virtues benefit their possessor, by virtue of which 
he cannot act immorally. 


Ï Virtue Ethics was first born with Plato and Aristotle; it refers to the individual being rather than his doing. Here 
morality stems from the identity and or character of the individual, rather than being a reflection of the actions (or 
consequences thereof) of the individual. In virtue Ethics morality comes as a result of the internal virtues. Aristotle’s 
main aim was to achieve Eudemonia through virtue ethics, which is an “activity of the soul in accordance with perfect 
virtue”. (Nichomachean Ethics) The most umportant virtue is wisdom according to Anstotle. He further argued that each 
of the virtues was a mean between two corresponding vices, one of excess and one of deficiency. For example courage 
1s a virtue found between the vices of cowardliness and rashness. The ethics of virtue is also followed in Vedic traditions. 
Thus the Vedas help us in the constant drilling of values of goodness through its various injunctions, moral stories and 
explanation of natural laws — as nature if violated then vice is sure to overshadow one’s life. Chandogya Upanishad 
states clearly that it is only virtue and not vice, which can cross the bridge between time and eternity. The Rig Veda 
(51.15) also states that we may follow the path of goodness as the sun and the moon follow their path. May good 
thoughts come to us from every side, pure, unobstructed, and overflowing.(89.1) 
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It also states that our nature is such that the virtues as we know them, suit human 
beings. But this is a contingent statement. It is a contingent fact that we can, individually, 
flourish or achieve eudaemonia, contingent that we can do so in the same way as each other, 
and contingent that we can do so altogether, not at each other’s expense. If things had been 
otherwise then, according to the version of virtue ethics presented here, morality would not 
exist or would be unimaginably different. 


Here while discussing virtue ethics, I would like to mention that Aristotle had maintained 
a good distinction between 1) acting from reason, which we, typically do and what other 
animals and small children do when they act and 2) he also mentions of a distinction between 
rational wanting or desire, which we, typically have, and the mere passion or desire that 
drives other animals and small children. (This distinction reminds us of Freud’s distinction of 
the ego and id, where he showed ego to be rational and sensible enough to judge things but it 
is something irrational something which is guided only by our senses to satisfy their respective 
pleasures.) 


So, even if we take ‘character’ of the terrorists as per virtue ethics then also virtue 
cannot be found in any sense. Even Christ says hate the sin, not the sinner. Thus the traits in 
a person are important and not the person himself. A terrorist cannot be bad himself, it is 
because of possession of such inner dispositions—that behaves in such a manner. Such traits 
are not virtuous in any sense rather they portray vice—hence if not the terrorists but terrorism 
according to Virtue ethics, is indeed subject to criticism. 


Thus neither teleology nor utilitarianism (both act and rule) or hedonism can justify 
terrorism. As their mass killing cannot balance the end of their actions, as no good consequence 
(apart from serving their selfish motive) is found by terrorism. Moreover, no decent, meaningful 
or qualitative pleasure of hedonism is obtained by such means. Thirdly, terrorists snatch away 
others right to life—hence terrorism does not follow deontology as the terrorists violate the 
basic duty to let live and no good traits of character is found in those cruel people who cruelly 
take lives of non-combatants, women, children and other helpless folks. Thus virtue ethics 
too would not support it either. 


Therefore terrorism is completely unethical at all times and at all places. 


Let us now discuss an entirely different point of view regarding moral values, that of 
Freidrich Nietzsche, where he rejects the idea that there are objective values. We may call 
him a situational ethicist. In his book Twilight of the Idols, Nietzsche points out that, there 
are no moral facts whatsoever. He believes that moral has this in common with a religious 
judgment that believes in realities which do not exist. So moral beliefs cannot be justified, 
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instead, we must treat morality as a phenomenon to be explained and interpreted. Thus to him 
morality is not a timeless product of a priori reason, but it becomes a social phenomenon 
which changes over time with the historical development of human societies. 


It is very clear that Nietzsche admitted perspectivism which means that there is no 
standpoint from which purely objective knowledge and understanding can be achieved. 
Nietzsche thus tries to unmask moralities and show them to be quite different from what they 
appear to be. It is true that thoughts of Nietzsche remind us of the Sophists who believed that 
morality had a history, and it varies from one society to another. So there is no reason why one 
society should endorse the morality which is dominant in any other society or in the rest of the 
world. What if a society does not accept any morality at all? Nietzsche in a similar way would 
say that there are no moral facts. 


Since nothing is absolutely good or absolutely bad, Nietzsche finds the motive force of 
all actions in the will to power. Domination of the more powerful in inevitable is inevitable 
since men are unequal in ability. The fittest or the strongest will survive in the struggle for 
domination. If the concept of morality is eliminated from our discourse and if morality is 
explained in terms of its genealogy that considers morality as a product of social order, then 
we would be led to all kinds of ethical relativism, nihilism and subjectivism. But it must be 
remembered that the rejection of objectivism does not necessarily entail nihilism. Nietzsche 
however accepted a part of the real state of affairs and rejected another part. It may be that the 
sense of morality differs from one society to another, but this does not mean that there is no 
morality at all. Thus Nietzsche says that, according to their own convenience men would 
form rules and live according to them in the society. If this be accepted then there would be no 
clashes among the conservatives and the liberals of the society leading to large scale terrorism. 
But the question arises can we preserve goodness if society works on the convenience of 
anyone and everyone. Now in a society, it is not possible for a man to do anything that will not 
affect the society. This means that he must be guided by a moral ideal, which would make 
room for social good. So, there certainly are absolute moral values, which guide our social 
behaviour. 


Thus morality has no specific social origin, though it has certain significance. That 
morality has a social significance is an idea which was expressed in the writings of Aristotle, 
Mill and even perhaps Kant. The fact that different men act in different ways, is due to the 
differences between different men’s conscience. The Quaker and the head-hunter, each does 
right in following his conscience; the Quaker in not killing when the government says he 
should, and the head-hunter in killing when the government says he should not. The theory 
has no need of an objective good that right action should tend to realize, since right action is 
defined, not by its effects, but by its cause, which must be the voice of conscience (here 
morality becomes subjective). 
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Russell holds sin as “disobedience to the voice of conscience”. — If this is true, then the 
question is whether the terrorists purposively disobey their voice of conscience or whether 
such a conscience is lacking in them. Perhaps, the first option is more appropriate. They 
constantly suppress their inner voice; otherwise they could not have committed such heinous 
acts — which, according to them, are not sins at all. Rejection of such sins by us would mean 
that we fail to maintain a distinction between ‘right’ and ‘wrong’. ‘Right’ actions are those 
that it is useful to praise, ‘wrong’ actions are those it is useful to blame. Praise and blame 
remain as powerful incentives, tending to promote conduct which serves the general interest. 
But the terrorists do not care whether their actions gather blame from the majority, although 
their acts do gather a lot of praise as they think that their acts of terror are acts of heroism. 
Thus they think that such actions are right (as they are praiseworthy) and not wrong at all. 
This is how perhaps they would justify their actions and pretend that they have done no sin. 


Now, what applies to punishment also applies to blame. The fear of being blamed is a 
very powerful deterrent, but actual blame, when the blameworthy action has been performed, 
is, as a rule, painful (even to the terrorists) without being morally helpful. The person blamed 
is likely to become sullen and defiant, to despair of the good opinion of the community. This 
result is especially probable when it is not an individual but a large group that is blamed. After 
the First World War the victors told the German that the guilt was wholly Germany’s, and 
even forced them to sign a document by which they pretend to acknowledge their sole 
culpability. After the Second World War Montgomery issued a proclamation telling German 
parents to explain to their children that British soldiers could not smile at them because of the 
wickedness of their fathers and mothers. This was, on occasion, bad psychology and bad 
positions, of a sort that is encouraged by belief in the doctrine of ‘sin’. We are all creatures of 
the circumstances in which we are brought up; if that is unsatisfactory to our neighbours, it is 
for them to find ways of improving us. It is very seldom that moral reprobation is the best way 
of achieving this object. 


There are two types of politically important desires. Let us see whether terrorism can be 
held to be ethical if it fulfils these natural desires. In the primary group of desires comes the 
necessity of life: food, shelter and clothing. When these things become scanty then men ought 
to secure them by violent means, or else they would die. 


But these are not the only desires for which men become politically vandal; other desires 
also keep them active: four in particular, which we can label acquisitiveness, rivalry, vanity 
and love for power. 
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Acquisitiveness means the wish to possess as much as possible of commodities scaring 
that one day they would fall short of such goods. But the problem here is, as the psychoanalysts 
have pointed out that, however much one acquires one will always wish to acquire more; 
satiety is a dream which will always elude them. 


Rivalry is another motive and a stronger one for which people even sacrifices their 
lives. 


Vanity, the desire for attention paid towards one’s self is still another motive of immense 
potency. But the problem is the more one (the terrorist) is talked about, the more he will wish 
to be talked about. And just to seek attention he would go out of his way to do things — which 
ultimately harm so many innocents just to bring him in lime light. 


Love for power is something which the world is fighting for. Who does not want to be 
powerful? But the more powerful one becomes the more despotic he is found to be — thus such 
an immense power and its misuse by the government are supposed to be curbed by the so- 
called terrorists. But in reality, the terrorists perform their acts not to curb the power of the 
government and save people from its exploitation, they do so for grabbing the power from 
them to their own stride. This game of power makes the world so turbulent now days. 


So it is seen that the terrorists, work out of such political desires mentioned above. Now 
such desires should be kept in check or else the world would not be worth living anymore. 
Thus the terrorists cannot be held to be ethical on the basis of these desires which may be 
considered as normal by some; — but when the limits are transcended then the desires are 
misused and people are made to suffer for the fulfilment of their selfish motives. 


4.2.3 In this section I would try to defend the terrorists by the same ethical theories which 
belittle their position, and see what would be perspective, or morality behind their actions. 
We have to remember that the terrorists also have an underlying ethics in striking against, the 
society. 

In line with the ‘utilitarian’ argument, the terrorists would perhaps state that their actions 
also have much utility, if not immediate but in the long run. They try to eradicate all exploitations 
of common men by their actions. If really they can do so, then the society at large would be 
benefitted. And this is how, with public support, they can also change the corrupt Governmental 
system along with its policies. Although this is a long term vision, but the initiation has 
already started. Hence for such a greater cause some lives have to be sacrificed which can be 
considered as ‘collateral’ damage. In that case they would practically achieve maximum benefit 
of maximum number of people which would comprise the society, state, nation and finally 
the world. 
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Such a consequence would automatically lead to a qualitative as well as quantitative 
pleasure as freedom is what all of us want, and a non-corrupt, transparent system is desired by 
us all. What can lead us to more happiness than this—hence such a scenario would serve 
‘hedonistic’ purposes of ethics too, as we would finally get what we had desired—that is 
freedom which alone is the reason enough for providing pleasure. 


‘Deontologically’ the terrorists might state that they are performing a fundamental duty 
which the other citizens have forgotten to perform, hence their aggression is found towards 
such an irresponsible society. It is the duty of each and every one of us to protect our as well 
as the right of our neighbours as per ‘social contract’ theory which had been formulated long 
back during the time of Locke, Rousseau. But are the rights of the terrorists well preserved? 
The answer is no. Their rights and privileges have not only been taken away and utilized by 
the Government but also have been snatched away by the others in the society who have 
power—and that is the reason why they have become the minority today. 


Moreover another sect of religious fundamentalist terrorists think that it is their duty to 
spread God’s message amidst the unaware and through Jihad it is only that they are performing 
their duty. In this way ‘Divine Command’ theory can stand justified as far as terrorism is 
concerned. It has to be noted here that Jihad which is carried out by them is not mere slaughtering 
and maiming of innocents—etymologically it means ‘a struggle for sustaining one’s existence’ 
(something like Darwin’s theory of survival of the fittest). 


If we see terrorism from a ‘humanitarian’ aspect then we would find ourselves to be 
non-humans being completely emerged into the dogmatic slumber of political unawareness, 
enjoying extravagances—due to which some others have to suffer a bad life. So if we call 
them inhuman then we are no less than that as we by our non co-operation and indifference to 
their problems are indirectly taking them to death’s mouth. 


Today Palestinians have to spend sleepless nights due to state-sponsored terrorism of 
U.S.A. Since the rest of the world remains unaffected by such an event hence they are least 
bothered. And this attitude of non-solidarity gives an unsocial picture of human beings who 
are alleged to be gregarious animals. Thus if they are killers then we too by allowing them to 
die, acting in the similar fashion." 


it The West had always tried to rule over the Middle East, and finally conquer 1t—but the Palestinians did not give them 
that opportunity, hence no sooner ıt became the enemy of the West. Israel being packed up with U.S.A also drain their 
oil resource for days in and out, when the Palestinians in their tum protest then they become terrorists against whom 
U.S.A declares a war which they call counter terrorism. 
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‘Libertarian’ theory still another ethical theory can also call us unethical, rather than 
they being so. The exploited weaker masses that are not looked upon or taken care of become 
terrorists. Thus whose liberty is being snatched, ours or theirs? No doubt theirs —hence they 
are the ones shouting and we are leading our lives with peace and tranquility. Is this desirable 
especially in a democracy? 


The terrorists’ individuality has been thwarted by the powerful ones—thus are we being 
ethical by not allowing them to express their thoughts and grievance fully—the question 
remains; after which we really think twice whether it is our or their individuality which is lost. 
Hence ‘individualitarian’ theory would also gain their support. 


The ‘Entitlement’ theory states that everyone is entitled to enjoy what he is capable of 
achieving. Are the terrorists getting the chance to achieve what they deserve — the question 
remains. The answer is no and here lies their grudge. 


Such ethics of the terrorists cannot be overlooked by merely discarding them as minority 
or blindly labelling them as bad people. Moreover their ethics would be all the more justified 
if they use a proper ‘mean’ which can actually remove their bad name as terrorists and turn 
them to freedom fighters perhaps. To achieve such a greater good, a corruption free, just, 
Government, an empathetic society and an equal social structure—do not constitute of any 
bad end. Rather all of us want to breathe such fresh air of liberty. But everything gets jeopardized 
once targeting of innocents and not the terrorists’ direct target takes place. This also takes off 
public sympathy and support for them. 


Lastly ‘Virtue ethics’ which talks not of duty, instinct, consequence, mean or any external 
factors but emphasizes only upon characteristics and character of individuals would also talk 
in support of the so-called terrorist from a presupposition less perspective. It says that a man 
cannot be formed only of good traits or only of bad traits. Every individual is a mixture of the 
two. Thus the terrorists alone cannot be blamed. If their cause is realized then automatically 
the negative side of their nature can be curbed. 


Thus viewed impartially the terrorists’ vision and aim can be appreciated but their 
method of bringing about a change—needs to be seriously reviewed. 


4.3 Discussion about theories of Morality (Libertarian and Humanitarian 
Theories trying to justify terrorism) 


A question remains, do these terrorists possess any attribute of morality at all? 


After trying to find out an answer to this question we would straight away go on to 
check whether we are responsible for the creation of these so-called terrorists; in other words, 
are we in any way, responsible for their sufferings? These are moral questions, which would 
be our central topic of discussion in this section. 
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Now, to answer the very first issue, it might be said that people who indulge in widespread 
violence are prepared to accept morality in their personal lives, in the sense of being basically 
fair, trustworthy, truthful, and non-violent in their relations to others; but they continue to 
indulge in lying, deception, violence and destruction in international relations, particularly in 
warfare. They contend that at the international level morality is either irrelevant or almost of 
limited relevance. Here, they say, duplicity and violence are the norm and one has no choice 
but to play by the rules. 


In the context of terrorism we would find the use of two important terms namely, ‘act’ 
and ‘omission’. Directly perpetrating terror is an ‘act’, again non co-operating with the 
exploiting government or withdrawing its natural resources is an instance of omission — a 
kind of negative act. If morally evaluated, the latter is a better option than the former. 


4.3.1 In this section we would discuss about bad lives. In this connection we would check 
whether we are responsible in any way for such bad lives, i.e., are we responsible for the 
sufferings of the victims of terrorism or are we responsible for the bad lives which the terrorists 
spend for years? 


Ted Honderich argues that the Principle of Humanity is that what is right always consists 
in what, according to the best available knowledge and judgment, are actually rational steps, 
effective and not self-defeating ones rather than pretences, to the end of getting and keeping 
people out of bad lives. Now the question arises, what do we mean by bad lives? Honderich in 
his book After the Terror, mentions that ‘bad lives’ include cut short-half-lives one particular 
group of which could have been longer by some million years. Honderich defined ‘bad lives’ 
as those devoid or ‘deprived’ of fundamental goods: a decent length of life, bodily well- 
being, freedom and power in various settings, respect and self-respect, the goods of relationship, 
and the goods of culture. Such lives form a world contradictory to Leibnitz’s best possible 
world where the moral perfection of the creator is reflected. Some say that the question whether 
this world of unfortunate innocents is the result of our having done wrong to them, does not 
really arise. There is no real question of our moral relation to these bad lives. Rather the 
statesman or administrator of the nations are partly responsible for them, as they run their 
countries and keep relations with other nation not primarily on the basis of morality but actually 
on the basis of their self-interests which ultimately affect a few. Now those who are affected 
by their (administrators’) negligence form organization to revolt against the state policies 
which actually affect their own policies. And each violent revolution (which are ultimately 
found to serve their selfish motive, but said to be for the benefit of majority of the society) 
finally, become causes of the bad lives of the innocents. But the government sticks to its point 
and sometimes even neglects to save its innocent citizens from having such bad lives, thinking 
that its flexibility would lead to further more unjustified demands of the terrorists. 
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If the terrorists, as they claim, actually create violence to help the majority in the society, 
then instead of using violent means to petrify the same society they can stand as the 
representatives of those citizens by democratic elections. The people would then automatically 
vote for them as they would speak out their voices for their well-being. 


Since human beings are social animals, they interact with different kinds of people, 
where each person differs from another. Moreover our relationship with one another also 
varies. But in all these cases it is necessary to maintain a moral relation. The question arises, 
what would be our relationship towards those bad lives, what would be the relationship between 
state and its citizens and what relationship do the terrorists bear with the majority of the 
society? These are some of the very important questions. Moreover, how far are these various 
relationships moral? There are two views regarding the ‘morality’ of relationship. One says, 
I would be moral in my action towards another person, if my action provides good consequences. 
Another view states that my morality, as far as a second person is concerned, would depend 
on the performance of my social obligation towards him. But the question is when the mother 
takes care of her child, is that relationship moral because such an action gives a good 
consequence in the long run or is it moral because the mother performs her duty towards the 
child ? None of the two matters here. She does it out of her instinct, her loving and caring 
‘nature’ towards her child. Thus the state should hold relation of morality with its citizens not 
out of sheer duty or for expectation of good consequences, but should do so naturally or 
spontaneously. Then only can a healthy relation be maintained. In that case no citizen would 
be deprived so that it would give a scope for the terrorists to revolt, for the ‘so-called’ well 
being of the citizens. 


We should be sympathetic and loving towards those possessing bad lives and give them 
enough strength to survive and hence be moral thereby. The relationship between the so- 
called revolutionaries and the citizens appears to be moral from the terrorists’ side as they 
create violence for a moral cause, i.e., to protect the citizens from being deprived. But the fact 
is that they, by their deeds actually promote their own narrow interest. 


In After the Terror, Ted Honderich, also lays out some of the facts of bad lives and 
good lives, both in poor countries Africa as well as and in the rich countries. With respect to 
bad lives, Honderich argues that, our omissions have resulted in 20 million years of possible 
living time lost by a certain sample of Africans. He also considers the creation of Israel in 
1948 and records what he describes as the bad lives of the Palestinians as a result of, what is 
called the neo-Zeonist Expansion of Israel since 1967 war. Honderich asks whether those in 
the rich societies do wrong in doing nothing about bad lives. Such out looks as political 
realism and ideologies as liberalism and libertarianism are also considered, as what Honderich 
calls ‘hierarchy democracy’. The principle of Humanity is used to judge our moral responsibility 
for the many bad lives, which Honderich tells us, is great. This is the principle which also 
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condemns the terrorist killings of September 11 as heinous. The killings, he says, were not 
rational means to an end that was partly defensive. The West’s subsequent attacks on 
Afghanistan is excused (provided counter terrorism is considered), but the taking from 
Palestinians of at least their freedom in the last fight of their homeland, historic Palestine, is 
condemned. Honderich writes: ‘.... The Palestinians have had a moral right to their terrorism 
as certain as was the moral right, say, of the African people of South Africa against their white 
captures and the apartheid state.’ 


We would also notice a striking contradiction in the author’s thoughts. Although 
Honderich talks about principles of morality, but such a “morality of humanity” does not 
condemn mass murder as such. Faced with the act of terrorism we must always weigh the bad 
effects it causes against its good results. In the case of 9/11, Honderich states that “the killers... 
could not know that killings of several thousand people would, in due course, serve the end of 
the principle of humanity, saving people from bad lives. They could have no such rational 
confidence” (P.119, After the Terror). Even if the pilots had aimed explicitly to draw attention 
to the plight of those leading bad lives, Honderich would still condemn their act. As they 
could not have reasonable cause to believe their murders would have good results. Honderich’s 
morality of humanity makes us all murderers (as we are also indirectly letting the innocents 
die without doing anything to save them), yet he refuses to condemn murder as intrinsically 
wrong in many cases (e.g.,In case of self-defense). 


Now, in contrast to bad lives there must exist good or decent lives. Those who live such 
lives ~ are the classes of ‘haves’ or people belonging to the developed and developing nations 
~ those who have a capital. For example the people United States, Canada, and most western 
European countries enjoy such good lives. A decent length of life is enjoyed by them. These 
people can be said to have half lives. These are just living years and not the years we live, that 
we are healthy and free from illness. Those years in U.S., Canada and Western Europe would 
be 72 on an average and in set of countries such as Malawi; Mozambique, Zambia and Sierra 
Leone would be 35 on an average. 


4.3.2 Now let us discuss about the natural and other moralities in the context of terrorism. 
‘Morality’ is merely a word today; the concept it stood for seems to have disappeared. Could 
there be good lives and bad lives in this world without morality? Ted Honderich in his book 
After the Terror, has mentioned about the nature of this morality. 


First it consists of our desire. It is as Honderich holds the nature of human beings to 
crave for greatest goods for themselves and for those close to them. We all want our bit of 
‘freedom’ in the street or at job, or in the world and want to stop others from frustrating these 
desires from ours. There is no shame in wanting these things. This truth has had almost as 
much elaboration as the subject of the nature of morality. 
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A second truth about us, as pointed out by Honderich, is that, we are subject to 
consistency, in a way rational. Our beings subject to consistency is to be understood as the 
fact that we have reasons for belief, want, ask for, demands etc. It is part of having reasons 
that we are in a certain minimal way consistent, and cannot escape the consistency. It is not 
something we aspire to, try to learn, or even do learn. What it amounts to is that if today’s 
weather is a reason for not walking along the stream to Mells, then if the weather is just the 
same tomorrow, that too will be a reason for not walking along the stream Mells. In other 
words we have reasons which are general. We do not say or think that a truth about an action 
can be a reason for it or the rightness of it if a like truth about a like action is not a reason for 
that other action. None of these should be taken to imply that reasons are always or often 
overwhelming, that they do not conflict, and they cannot be over borne by other reasons, and 
so on. 


A third thing about us is a kind of addition to the first — which is that, we very much 
want to have good and avoid bad things for ourselves and such other close persons as our 
children. The addition is that we also have some sympathy for others not close to us, in fact, 
for people in general rules we have been caught up in some hostility or hatred. 


Out of these three facts of desire, consistency and sympathy, morality seems to arise. 
To a few thinkers, morality has seemed to arise out of just one of the three facts. It was 
Hume’s predecessor, Thomas Hobbes, who said that our selfish natures, if we did not restrain 
our selfish natures by entering into self denying arguments with others, would result in our 
lives being ‘solitary, poor, nasty, brutish and short’. In effect, this explains morality as being 
the result of just the first fact about us; self interest along with the rationally distinguished 
from the simple consistency talked about above the rationality of choosing means to ends’ 
properly and wisely. 

Thus a moral action would be going by one’s own choice (without hampering others’ 
interests of course), having sympathy, not only for one’s own people, but also for the society 
and choosing rationally. Those who become terrorists cannot be called moral as they neither 
choose their action correctly, nor are they sympathetic towards humanity. 


4.3.3 Worked-out-Moralities 


Our entire discussion of morality has a significance as the nature of it is relevant to our 
condemnation of terrorism and to our judgments on responses of our government to it. Let us 
now come closer to the question of what worked-out-moral principles we could bring to bear 
on ourselves, on September 11 and other possible and conceivable terrorist acts. These will be 
principles of wider relevance, and what strength they have will be owed partly to the fact that 
there will, indeed, be general answers to the question of what is right — what actions, practices 
and institutions are right. 
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Such principles of morality, when brought in practice, or instantiated, the obvious 
question which arises is what is, to be a good man, a virtuous man? Who is human or decent? 
Some moral philosophers start by asking questions like, what character we should or should 
not have, what virtues or good personal dispositions as against vices we should have, rather 
than what actions are right. Although they do allow that morality is fundamentally about what 
to do, not about what sort of character we should have, but they have assumed that, we get to 
right principles of action by thinking about the virtues that express them — say, a man’s 
disposition to justice. We hold a man as indecent or irresponsible because by his manifested 
disposition and not because it is Mr. X or Mr. Y (otherwise the feelings against him would be 
personal, i.e., due to subjective hatred towards Mr. X,). This reminds us of Jesus’s great 
saying — Hate sin (i.e. the disposition) not the sinner (i.e., the person). Other philosophers 
state that, a man cannot be labelled as ‘moral’ or ‘immoral’ because of possessing a particular 
virtue of vice (innate disposition). They argue that there are no ‘valid moral principles’ 
determining rightness or wrongness of an action, which is general or universal. Thus to them 
a temperate man is the one who sees what is right in a ‘particular situation’. 


Even if these principles are not universally accepted, they need to be clear, to recommend 
themselves, and to be arguably and reasonably defensible among parties to a discussion. Their 
definiteness, against the indefiniteness of moralities has to do with such virtues or character — 
dispositions as justice and love. 


Thus a principle, even if not an indubitable one, is at least a better means of arriving at 
a judgment about the right action, then, to utter, stuff from the ancient philosppher Aristotle 
about the Golden Mean — about how the man of good character is not intemperate in any 
direction and is moved to act the right degree on the right occasion for the right reason with 
respect to the right people. 


If there were no general principles of what is right and wrong, then we would have to 
give up the endeavour of consistency. If there were no general principles to bring to bear on 
` different cases, then there would be no common standard for judging them. It would be like 
trying to compare size of shoes without having common units of measurement. 


Let us now talk about an ideal, moral society devoid of brutal acts, pain and sufferings 
— which is based on the notion of libertarianism. 


Libertarian society is such, where it is thought of some persons starving to death in a 
perfectly just society. Certainly there can be such persons even though everything is exactly 
where it ought to be. Here each thing, every means to well-being is owned by exactly the right 
person or family or co-operation. Nothing has gone wrong with all that — it is just that the 
starving persons or their parents have been reckless, unintelligent, on drugs, in bad health, 
had crippling accidents, or something of that sort. 
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The simple fact to think about is that in this perfectly just society they have no claim to 
food, no moral right to it. No one and nothing does wrong in letting them starve to death. 
There is no obligation in this society, on the state or anything or anyone else, to save them 
from starving to death. It is not true of anyone that he or she ought to have helped them. Every 
one of us have a right to live happily with full dignity, thus there should not be guilt to carry 
on such a life just because some others are suffering in that same society. There is nothing 
immoral in it unless the sufferings are caused by this group of well-being. 


While inquiring into morality these are the domains we would bang upon — natural 
morality, worked out morality, libertarianism (society showing a moral refutation) and 
liberalism. The rest are discussed above, now we would proceed to the discussion of liberalism. 


A society is called liberal where: - Each one of the members of the society is self- 
interested. They are also equal in putting up proposals as to the right principles. Here each is 
rational in the sense of choosing effective and economical means to the possession of what 
are called primary goods, and is not envious. They are said to have a lot of general knowledge 
or general beliefs, in other words, about human psychology, society, politics and economics. 
Most importantly, each is absolutely ignorant of his or her individual future in the society to 
come. No one knows, if he or she will be long-lived or not, rich or poor, shrewd or otherwise, 
of this race or that, of a particular social or economic class, male or female, of this or that 
moral outlook or religion and so on. 


Such a society can only be formed if the principle of humanity is formed in each and 
everyone. Now we would go on to talk about what this principle states. 


Social morality also consists in a very important factor, not talked of till now, i.e., the 
principle of humanity or fellow feeling or generosity. This has in it one fundamental principle. 
The principle of humanity states that morality demands that we should try to save people from 
bad lives — this is the central-content of our moral obligations and rights. The principle is that 
the right thing to do is the one that according to the best judgment and information is the 
rational thing with respect to the end or goal of saving people from bad lives. 


What we need to try to do, more specifically is to reduce the number of bad lives by 
certain policies, to preserve humanity. 


The first policy is to rescue the badly off by means that do not significantly affect the 
well-being of the better off. 


The second policy is transferring means from the better-off-that do significantly affect 
their well-being — without making them badly off. Real distribution in the world as one has it, 
this is fundamental. 
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The third policy of this resolute humanity has to do with something that will come to 
mind in connection with the second, and come up with liberalism. It is the proposition that 
taking something away from the lives of the better off — can exactly cause the wrong effect- 
making them badly off. 


The fourth policy has most to do with the goodness of freedom, power and security, and 
is a prohibition on wounding, attack, killing, torture, sexual attack and violation threat, 
intimidation, and other violence and near-violence. 


The principle of humanity is not complete without the notion of equality which states 
that in a society all men can be seen as equals only where there would be equal distribution of 
wealth. 


Thus in order to shape our society in a manner that we can stay in it peacefully — 
morality niust be viewed in it so that violence and terrorism gets eradicated. Such a notion 
seems embedded in a moral society. Similarly, we cannot even escape the next question, i.e., 
whether we are responsible or how are responsible in creating the world of bad lives. 


Many would say it is a matter of destiny. Karmavadins “talk about their Karmas or past 
actions, for which they suffer now. The terrorists are responsible for such consequences but 
we too are responsible to some extent. As we often turn our backs from them instead by 
stretching out hands of help towards them. We usually fulfil our own pleasures where the 
wealth utilized for our pleasure could have been contributed to these victims. Our little sacrifices 
and co-operations would make the world a better place to live in. 


, 4.3.4 Here while discussing about the different forms of morality we cannot 
but talk about Rawls’ principle of justice which states : 


First Principle: - Each person has an equal claim to a fully adequate scheme of basic 
rights and liberties, which scheme is compatible with the same scheme for all, and in this 
scheme the equal political liberties, and only those liberties, are to be guaranteed their fair 
value. According to this principle of justice the terrorists cannot be ethically right as they 
affect one basic rights of human beings, i.e., the ‘right to live’ : Hence due to their irrational 
acts the common men fail to enjoy their basic rights and liberties — hence justice is to brought 
upon the civilians. Thus from this point of view also the terrorists are wrong. 


iV The Karmavadins are those who believe that one’s fate 1s determined by the actions he performs. Thus to lead a 
quality life one must do good karmas and the fruits of such actions are preserved to provide wellbeing in the next life 
too. 
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Second Principle :- Social and economic inequalities are to satisfy two conditions : 
first, they are to be attached to positions and offices open to all under conditions of fair 
equality of opportunity; and second, they are to be the greatest benefit of the “least advantaged 
members of the society”. 


This principle of Rawls might view terrorism as ethical as the terrorists are not treated 
equally by not providing them equality of opportunity. Thus justice is not bestowed upon 
them — and this is why they revolt against such oppressions in the way of ‘terrorism’ against 
the government which deprives them. 


The principles are subtly modified from the principles in theory (mentioned above). 
The first principle now reads “equal claim” instead of “equal right” and “liberties” with a 
“fully adequate scheme of equal basic rights and liberties”. 


Here I would like to mention Rawls’ Principle of Utilitarianism which is somewhat 
different from the general utilitarian theory of Mill, Bentham. Such utilitarianism of Rawls 
states that, the maximum cannot always be beneficial. This is unlike the standard theory of 
utilitarianism which promotes the maximum benefit to maximum number of people. Rawls 
maintains that, people who grew up in a society governed by his principles would come to 
value the principle and try to comply with it, as he is not concerned about the ‘haves’, but is 
mainly concerned with those who are ‘worst off’. In a society governed by Rawls’ theory-of 
utilitarianism the ‘worst off know that their society is committed to fulfilling their demands 
of returning their rights from which they are deprived. But common utilitarians would take 
care of the majority instead of these deprived minorities. Therefore, it is easier to feel, the 
allegiance to a society governed by Rawls’ principles than it is to feel allegiance to a society - 
governed by standard utilitarianism. If Rawlsian utilitarianism was maintained in today’s | 
society, then perhaps the nations would not have seen the rise of terrorism. 


Rawls theory of utilitarianism, in its developed form, has three distinctive features: 
1. The Original Principle 

2. The Difference Principle 

3. The Priority of Liberty. 


1. The Original Principle states that all social primary goods — liberty and opportunity, 
‘income and wealth, and the bases of self-respect — are to be distributed equally unless an 
unequal distribution of any or all of these goods is to the advantage of the least favoured. This 
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position further speaks of two more principles : (i) Each citizen is guaranteed a fully adequate 
scheme of basic liberties which is compatible with the same scheme of liberties for all others; 
and (ii) social and economic inequality must satisfy two conditions : 


(a) to the greatest benefit of the least advantage (maximin rule); 
(b) attached to positions and offices open to all. 


The reason that the least well-off members get benefited is that it is assumed that under the 
Veil of ignorance’ under original position, people will be risk aware. This implies that everyone 
is afraid of being part of the poor members of society, so the social contract is constructed to 
help the least well off members. 


2. The Difference Principle: Rawls does not think that justice requires equality — there 
may be just inequalities, justified as incentives. This is one of the traditional justifications of 
social inequalities of the sort — we are familiar within modern commercial societies. It may 
seem that part is producing a justification of what we have. 


But he further adds to this that an inequality is unjust except in so far as it is a necessary 
means to improving the position of the ‘worst off’. 


3. The Priority of Liberty or the third principle of Rawls’ utilitarianism states that: - 
given a certain minimum degree of prosperity, it would be irrational to accept any curtailment 
of “basic liberties” for the sake of still greater material wealth. By “basic liberties” Rawls 
means a number of fundamental rights which all same adults should enjoy as a matter of 
justice: freedom of the person and the right to hold personal property; freedom from arbitrary 
arrest and seizure in accordance with the rule of law; liberty of conscience, of expression, and 
of assembly; and “political liberty”, i.e., the rights of seeking creation to the legislative and 
the right to an equal vote in choosing the legislature. 


These principles of Rawls’ utilitarianism, when discussed, seem to actually defend those 
people whom we term as terrorists, as they are the underprivileged minority of the society 
who, being deprived of their basic rights, go against the government which fails to sanction 
those rights to them. But even with such arguments, the terrorists can not be proved ethically 
clean as they attack, not the state or government but, the common men who are not directly 
responsible for their sufferings. Fraser in his book (Mis)recognition, Social Inequality and 


Y Veil of ignorance states that in a society where no one knows his place, social position, status, nor does he know his 
torture in the distribution of natural assets and abilities, his intelligence and strength — if morality of these social beings 
is determined then such a morality would be once and for all truly considered. 
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Social Justice summarizes justice as that which requires social arrangements that permit all 
members to participate in social interaction on a par with one another. So that means they 
must be able to participate as peers in all the major forms of social interaction: whether it is 
politics, whether it’s the labour market, whether it is family life and so on. 


4.3.5 In this context we would discuss Robert Nozick’s individualistic approach towards 
ethical views. According to him an action is good if it serves the purpose of respective 
individuals. Similarly an action would be bad or evil if it affects or harms true individuals. 
Thus from this it can be directly stated that terrorism would always remain unethical as it 
never serves the good of individuals but actually harms the innocent individuals of the society. 
Individualism is at once an ethical-psychological concept and also an ethnical political one. It 
holds that a human being should think and judge independently, respecting nothing more than 
sovereignty of his or her mind, thus it is intimately connected with the concept of autonomy. 
As an ethical political concept, individualism upholds the supremacy of individual rights. 


Robert Nozick, the libertarian philosopher, has given at least three important meanings 
of individualism in the field of social and political philosophy. 


(1) Ontological individualism: is the doctrine that social reality consists, ultimately, 
only of persons who choose and act. Collective, such as a social class, state, or a group, cannot 
act so they are not considered to have a reality independent of the actions of persons. 


(2) Methodological individualism: holds that the only genuinely scientific propositions 
in social science are those that can be reduced to the actions, dispositions and decisions of 
individuals. 

(3) Politico-moral individualism: Such individualism maintains that the society should 
sanction the individual adults with moral and political rights. This view makes demand of 
certain duties on the part of the enjoyers of such rights. 


While performing- terrorism, none of the above mentioned kind of individualism is sustained 
by the terrorists. Ontological individualism which states that social reality depends on 
individuals’ choice and autonomy is shattered in the process of terrorism as here no such 
sovereignty or autonomy of individuals is taken care of — hence they are irrationally slaughtered 
even when they are at no fault and especially when they prefer to live. Methodological 
individualism on the other hand holds that any method genuinely depends upon the individual’s 
decisions in terrorism where individuals are treated as means to fulfilling their selfish ends; 
here individuals’ decisions cannot be upheld at all. Moreover politico-moral individualism, 
where the society sanctions of politico-moral rights to the individuals, is also destroyed by the 

“ terrorists as the basic right of human being, i.e., the ‘right to life’ is only snatched away by the 
terrorists. 
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Such a notion of individualism does not merely talk about enjoyment of any kind of 
right of an individual — in that case terrorism would have been justified; but this individualism, 
as Nozick says, should also include the collective group and society. In other words it has to 
be seen that while performing a particular right, the individual can not affect or destroy the 
rights of the other members of the society or group or community. Here comes the concept of 
duty which says that when a person is enjoying any right he is also committed to perform the 
corresponding duty, attached to such a right. In this context, the terrorists could retort that 
" their act of terrorism is an expression of violating their own right from the state or government 
which had deprived,them of their rights and privileges so long — hence as per the theory of 
individualism they are not doing anything wrong. But at that very moment they could be 
accused of snatching away the rights of the others in the society (through indiscriminate 
killing). Hence they cannot be ethically justified. 


In this connection, I would like to touch upon Robert Nozick’s ‘entitlement’ theory 
which states that every man is entitled to enjoy his or her property which is earned by him or 
her in a fair way. Nozick further adds that the government should not interfere in this matter 
and hence has no right to levy tax on the individuals’ property as that individual is the sole 
earner, which is earned by him in a dignified way.” As far as he does not encroach into anyone 
else’s property, no one else (not even the government) should encroach upon his. Nozick’s 
theory of entitlement, which determines equal distribution of justice in the society is based 
upon three principles as mentioned in his (Nozick’s) book Anarchy State and Utopia. Those 
principles are:- 

1. Transfer Principle: Holdings (those freely acquired) from others who acquired them 
in a just way are justly acquired. 

2. Acquisition Principle: Persons are entitled to holdings initially acquired in a just 
way (according to Lockean Proviso). 

3. Rectification Principle: Rectifies violation of the first two principles by resorting 
holdings to their rightful owners, or “one time” redistribution according to the difference 
principle. 

Some theorists claim, that terrorist use hyper aggressive and ultra-violent means to 
maintain the sense of entitlement and privilege that they are deprived of. 


Amartya Sen has also talked about some kind of “entitlement” which differs from 
Nozick’s theory of entitlement. Sen says that individuals are entitled to enjoy those which are 
earned by him through capability and not those which he himself is incapable of earning but 
has somehow managed to achieve even if without using any unfair mean, for e.g., Wealth by 
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inheritance. If a person who is too lazy to support himself and him family, suddenly acquires 
a huge sum of money through ascendance, then Sen would say that he has no right upon that 
money because he is not capable of earning it by himself. And since he is incapable thus he 
will never understand the worth of such wealth and thus might spend it foolishly which would 
merely lead to misuse of it. But that individual right states that he has not stolen it or achieved 
it by any unfair mean, so why can he not enjoy it? Nozick would support this man and would 
say that it is his wealth now and he is entitled to use it and spend it in any way he wants to — 
no one should interfere or bother about it. He has attained it not by harming anyone so the 
question whether he is capable of using it or not does not arise at all. As as per the entitlement 
theory the terrorists are entitled to enjoy their bit of rights and no one can take these rights 
from them. But Sen would add that the terrorists should be capable of earning and enjoying 
them then only those rights would be correctly termed as ‘theirs’. Now if the so-called terrorists 
earn those rights in a fair manner without affecting the others or if they are capable of earning 
such rights then they should obviously be sanctioned to them. If they are not, then they can 
revolt against that body, state or government which deprives them from their right to entitlement. 
So, in this way they can show themselves as ethical while levying terror for a justified cause. 


With this backdrop I would like to mention Professor Amartya Sen’s Theory of Justice. 
The Idea of Justice (Amartya Sen) 


Solution to world’s most disturbed problems leading to terrorism is the special concern 
of the book ‘The Idea of Justice’ by Prof. Amartya Sen. 


Sen, here, is found to be an eminent philosopher. He uses his skill to criticize the idea of 
justice in both the disciplines (i.e., in economics as well as in philosophy). He says that justice 
in a nation not only means to form laws in such a manner within a particular nation that only 
its citizens would be benefitted by them. Such laws have to be used such that people in and 
out the nation are benefitted, most importantly not hampered by such formulations. This 
would perhaps bring all ends to international terrorism where the policies of one nation affect 
or exploit the other leading to widespread terrorism. Amartya Sen, in order to define the term 
justice also forms a theory known as the ‘transcendental’ theory — which describes an ideal 
state of affairs. But the demerit of this theory is that, it does not tell us what to do in our 
existing imperfect world, for that he argues, a comparative theory is needed. To consider 
wealth or add an estimate of happiness is inadequate as Sen opines. In addition, the capabilities 
of people to achieve good lives need to be addressed. Following Rawls, Sen in this book also 
stresses on a notion called public reason — a type of democratic deliberation that emphasizes 
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reasonable agreements among people with different conceptions of good. The terrorists in the 
society come with a mind frame that if such and such conditions are satisfied then social 
goodness would be brought. But such good conditions might clash with these ‘goods’ as 
conceived by the government. If such an agreement is brought about between the two goods 
(one of the terrorists and the other of the government) then perhaps future terrorism can be 
curbed. In this book The Idea of Justice Prof. Sen further states that the underprivileged are 
those who are actually deprived of lives which provide opportunities, hence freedom, hence 
happiness. Such good lives may be determined by several criteria. Mill, Bentham — the 
utilitarians had taken the yard stick of ‘pleasure’ to determine good lives. The more happiness 
or pleasure a person has in his life, the more free he is. Again the economists would hold that 
itis wealth or riches which build opportunities, hence freedom leading to a decent living. Sen, 
in this context adds a new criterion called ‘capability’. The more capable a person is the more 
free he is as he can yield much more opportunities than someone who is not so capable. He 
also states that a person can lead a good life (unlike those of the underprivileged ones who 
become terrorists) if he has the capability to overcome all odds faced by him. Sen argued for 
five components in assessing such capability: 


1. The importance of real freedom in the assessment of a person’s advantage. 

2. Individual differences in the ability to transform resources into valuable activities. 
3. The multi-variable nature of activities giving rise to happiness. 

4. A balance of materialistic and non materialistic factors in evaluating human welfare. 
5. Concern for distribution of opportunities within society. 


If such capabilities are found within a person, then justice and freedom are guaranteed to him 
even without taking the help of violent means to petrify others to achieve the goal. Such a 
capability leads to Human Development and also Reduction of Poverty — where poverty and 
deprivation are the main causes of terrorism in today’s society. 


Sen says that if the so-called deprived and exploited, i.e., the so-called terrorists learn to 
use correctly the resources which they have in their hands and value them and direct them in 
the correct path then it is possible for them to reach their goals even after exploitations faced 
by them from the upper classes. 


Now, the communal complications behind religious terrorism are found to take place in 
this world as we usually tend to see a person merely as a member of one social group based on 
an inadequate understanding of the width and complexity of any society in the world. “The 
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increasing tendency towards seeing people in terms of one dominant imposition of an external 
and arbitrary priority, but also the denial of an important liberty of a person who can decide on 
their respective loyalties of different groups (to all of which he or she belongs)” — is considered 
by Sen, in this context in his book ‘The Idea of Justice’ (Chapter-Lives, Freedom and 
Capabilities, pg. 244). 


Many theorists claim that poverty is ‘the’ cause for terrorism in general. Prof. Sen 
emphasizes an important point as to why poverty is ruling the underdeveloped or developing 
nations. The magnitude of the global problem of disability in the world is truly gigantic. More 
than 600 million people — about one in ten of all human beings — live in some form of significant 
disability.® More than 400 million of them live in developing countries. Furthermore in the 
developing world, the disabled are quite often the poorest of the poor in terms of income, but 
in addition their need for income is greater than that of able-bodied people, since they require 
money and assistance to try to live normal lives and to attempt to alleviate their handicaps. 
The impairment of income-earning ability, which can be called ‘the earning handicap’, tends 
to be reinforced and much magnified in its effect by ‘the conversion handicap’: the difficulty 
in converting incomes and resources into good living, precisely because of disability. 


A notion of non-commensurability is found in Sen’s Idea of Justice which holds those 
two ideas or entities as non-commensurable which belong to two contradicting categories. 
Sen says that all fights due to incompatibilities in today’s world stand on this notion. The 
views of the government, those of the citizens and still others of the terrorists cannot be 
measured by the same unit — hence non-commensurable. And wherever this concept exists, 
conflict would invariably occur. l 


Again equality does not always come with the aspect of capability. Both may be capable 
in the similar manner — but that would not guarantee that both would live up to same age. For 
example, meris’ mortality role is lower than women — so even if both men and women are said 
to be capable but still they are not equal. So even if all good conditions are sanctioned to the 
underprivileged class of terrorists and even if they are capable of using them properly, still an 
equality cannot be brought in the society and hence perhaps Rawls states that let the inequality 
remain as equality is mere utopia. 


vt Since, I am dealing with the issue of terrorism ın my discussion the underprivileged having bad lives are termed by 
me as terrorists (that 1s, the ones who revolt against the ‘haves’ in a violent manner); although Sen has not mentioned 
any issue of terrorism in his book. I have tried to accommodate Sen’s notion of justice here. 
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As far as freedom is concerned, in some theories of freedom, for example what is called 
‘republican’ or ‘neo-Roman’ theory; as; Sen correctly points out liberty is defined not just in 
terms of what a person is able to do in a certain sphere, but also includes the demand that 
others could not have eliminated that ability of this person even if they wanted to do so. In this 
view, a person’s liberty may be compromised even in the absence of any interference, simply 
by the existence of the arbitrary power of another which could hinder the freedom of the 
person to act as they like, even if that intervening power’s not actually exercised.’ It seems 
that this is the reason why the developing nations fail to empower and elevate their levels of 
freedom. Perhaps direct interventions from developed nations are not found but their bold 
presence is enough to hinder the execution of the freedom of the poor underdeveloped nations. 
Thus Sen, says; to take an extreme case, it can certainly be argued that enslaved people remain 
slaves even if their choices do not conflict with the will of their master. 


While discussing the issue of democracy as public reason, Prof. Sen puts forward a 
thought provoking question to the readers. If public reasoning is so critically important for the 
practice of justice, can we even think about justice in the world at large, when the art of public 
reasoning as a part of democracy seems to be, according to common belief, so quintessentially 
western and locationally confused? This once again forces us to believe that freedom is for 
few and not for all. 


Again the question arises that why do the Muslims consider themselves as deprived, are 
they really so — are the lights of democracy and public opinion really lacking in this block of 
Muslim countries? Sen, that the answer is a big ‘No’ as Middle Eastern history and the history 
of Muslim people also include a great many accounts of public discussion and political 
participation through dialogues. In Muslim kingdoms cantered around Cairo, Baghdad and 
Istanbul, or in Iran, India or for that matter Spain, there were many champions in public 
discussion. The extent of toleration of diversity of views, in fact is found to be exceptional 
here in comparison with Europe. If this be the case then what deprivation are they talking 
about, what is hindering them to compete with the developed nations — it cannot be money 
also as certain Middle — Eastern nations are rich for their ample availability of natural resources. 
Actually still they are underdeveloped because perhaps of their extreme conservativeness and 
lack of dynamicity and progressiveness. 


In the context of democracy it is important to consider the concept of human rights and 
their nature. Ethical proclamations of human rights are comparable to pronouncements in, 
utilitarian ethics — even though the contents of the articulation of human rights are altogether 
different from utilitarian claims. Utilitarians want utilities to be taken as the only things that 
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ultimately matter and demand that politics be based on maximizing the sum total of utilities, 
whereas human rights advocates want the recognition of the importance of certain kinds of 
freedom and the acceptance of some social obligations to safeguard them. But even as they 
differ on what is demanded by ethics, their battle is on the same and shared — general territory 
of ethical beliefs and pronouncements. An ethical understanding of human rights clearly goes 
against seeing them as legal demands, and also against taking them to be, as in Bentham’s 
view, legal pretensions. Ethical and legal rights do, of course, have motivational connections. 
Herbert Hant has argued that people ‘Speak of their moral rights mainly when advocating 
their incorporation in a legal system.’ He adds that the concept of a right ‘belongs to that 
branch of morality which is specifically concerned to determine when one person’s freedom 
may be limited by another’s and so to determine what actions may approximately be made the 
subject of coercive legal rules’. Thus to Hart in his book The Concept of Law states that 
human rights are actually moral rights. If human rights are moral rights, then the terrorists are 
also moral in fighting to get back their moral rights which have been immorally taken away. 


Dr. Sen in his book “The Idea of Justice’ also mentions that there are certain human 
rights which can be equated with the term freedom. He says: “To illustrate it is not hard to 
argue that considerable importance should be attached to all five of the following kinds of 
freedom of a person — let us call her Rehana: 


1. Rehana’s freedom not to be assaulted; 


2. Her freedom to be guaranteed some basic medical attention for a serious health 
problem; 


3. Her freedom not to be called up regularly and at odd hours by her neighbours who 
she detests; 


4. Her freedom to achieve tranquility, which is important for Rehana’s good life, and 


5. Her ‘freedom from fear’ of some kind of detrimental action by others (going beyond 
the freedom from the detrimental actions themselves)”. ` 


Similarly freedoms should be sanctioned on a macro level to avoid revolutions (in order 
to get back freedoms), contemporarily known as terrorism. 


Herein, Sen brings in the notion of duty attached with enjoyment of rights. He further 
divides such obligations into perfect and imperfect ones. Perfect obligations would imply 
performing correctly ones duty while enjoying a particular right whereas imperfect obligation 
is neglecting such duties and only enjoying rights. Such imperfect obligations of the state give 
rise to terrorism. Again the imperfect obligations of the terrorists give rise to apathy for them 
instead of sympathy in the minds of the civilians. 
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Prof. Sen further holds that justice should not only be done, it has to be seen to be done. 
He adds that it can plausibly be argued that if others cannot, with the best of effects, see that 
a judgment is, in some understandable and reasonable sense, just, then not only is it 
implementability adversely affected, but even its soundness would be deeply problematic. 
There is a clear connection between the objectivity of a judgment and its ability to withstand 
public security. And the so-called terrorists are perhaps looking for such an objective justice, 
which is required to end the war of terrorism. 


The social contract theory advocated by Thomas Hobbes, later Locke, Rousseau and 
others stated that in a primitive anarchical society individuals wanted an order and thus they 
signed a contract amongst each other whereby all the rights of one individual was surrendered 
to his neighbour who promised to protect them. Sen says that in today’s world it is not social 
contract but social choice. Here the people do not surrender their rights to anyone but 
deliberately choose to transfer them to others hoping that they would do the same, hence a 
‘perfect obligation’ would be maintained in society, hence state, hence round the globe — 
which would perhaps eradicate all violence, vandalisms and blood sheds. 


Sen, ends, with the comment that “it is bad enough that the world in which we live has 
so much deprivation of one kind or another (from being hungry to being tyrannized); it would 
be even more terrible if we were not able to communicate, respond and altercate” (The Idea of 
Justice Chapter 18 — Justice and the World, pg.415). But the question at once arises that can 
the deprived not express their grievance in a more mild and sympathetic manner, rather than 
taking up arms and killing the innocents. Perhaps their intention is good but this means cannot 
be supported at all. They are asking for justice in an unjust way — this perhaps leads to circularity; 
hence an ongoing battle of terrorism and counter-terrorism is found. 


I would like to end this section by drawing the attention of the so-called terrorists of our 
society to Hobbes’ suggestion as has been noted earlier in this paper, that, escape from isolation 
may not only be important for the quality of human life, it can also contribute powerfully to 
understanding and responding to the other deprivations from which human beings suffer. 
When Hobbes referred so the dire state by human beings in having ‘nasty, brutish and short’ 
lives, he also pointed, in the same sentence, to the disturbing adversity of being ‘solitary’. 
There is surely a basic strength here which is complementary to the engagement in which 
theories of justice are involved. 


4.4 After the discussion of End and Means in the context of several ethical theories and the 
theories of morality such as libertarianism, equalitarianism, individualism etc. we would 
now discuss ‘Jus ad Bello’ and ‘Jus ad Bellum’ — i.e., when a war must be waged and 
methods of legitimate wars respectively to check whether terrorism can be in any case 
considered as a “just war’. 


We shall discuss the rules and conditions of a just war in detail in the Chapter on the 
arguments in favour of and against terrorism. Here we would mention in brief. 


Jus Ad Bellum states the conditions under which resorting to war are justified. These 
conditions clearly state that a war must be waged by a ‘legitimate party’; secondly, there must 
be a “just” cause for going to a war or, in other words, war must be carried out with a right 
intention, thirdly, the war must meet some amount of success and finally, the violence that is 
used during the war should be proportionate to the damage caused as a consequence of war. 
But in case of terrorism none of the conditions for resorting to war is fully met — hence 
terrorism does not meet the criterion of ‘Jus ad bellum’ of just war — so it cannot be considered 
as a just war. 


Now let us consider whether terrorism meets the second criterion of Just War, i.e., Jus 
ad Bello. 


Jus ad Bello which gives the methods of Just War have two governing principles, and 
they are:- 


1. Discrimination Principle: This limits the amount of violence used in any war and 
further determines the legitimate targets involved in the war. Terrorism fails to limit the 
amount of violence and also chooses arbitrary targets. Rather their targets are the innocent 
civilians who are in no way guilty of them. They would rather choose the weak, non combatants 
to petrify their original target, i.e., the state or government. Thus this is highly unethical and 
cannot be accepted under any circumstances. 


2. The Second is the Principle of Proportionality which restricts the kind of response 
of a war. In other words the end of the war should be proportional to the means. But such 
proportionality is not maintained in terrorism, as no good end is brought by the cruel means of 
terrorism. So even this principle of Jus ad Bello is not fulfilled by terrorism successfully. 


Thus it even fails to meet Jus ad Bello — hence cannot be considered as Just War. 
This once again disapproves of its ethical perspective, if it claims to have any. 


Now, one might ask that if terrorism is not considered as a just war, then can counter- 
terrorism (which is used to eradicate terrorism) be considered as a just war. Even if counter 
terrorism abides by Jus ad Bello and bellum to a partial extent but it does not abide by such 
rules of just war fully. As a matter of fact the ground which does not allow terrorism to be a 
just war, on the same ground counter terrorism can also be rejected as here also while attacking 
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the terrorists openly many civilians are killed as terrorists and civilians are found at the same 
society or sometimes terrorists hide amidst the local residents so that they cannot be easily 
suspected. This reminds us of the recent death of Bin Laden at Abettabad (Pakistan) who was 
hiding himself in a mansion not segregated from the commoners. [Although in this case of 
counter terrorism no collateral damage was found]. 


So, terrorism cannot be considered as just war; intention wise as its intention is to kill 
the innocents who do not harm them, it cannot be justified as it is neither brought about for 
self-defense, nor can it be justified as the last resort. The terrorists although claim that their 
war on terror is the last resort to grab the attention of the government who has not done 
anything for them even when they have stated their poor conditions to the state over and over 
again. Actually the other methods such as sharing a common platform where both the parties 
can peacefully exchange their views and come to a mutual understanding, or entering into a 
dialogue — could solve the problem but they straight away adopt this as their means as it is the 
most short cut of all and secretive in nature and also cost saving indeed. Hence in no way can 
we see it as a just war — and thus there is no ethical aspect found in it. 


Revisiting the moral issues of terrorism 


The terrorists fail to give dignity to human beings. They go on to slaughter innocent 
humans to teach the government, their direct target, a lesson. According to them the citizens 
are not innocents as they are tax payers, whose tax enables the government to buy weapons 
for defence. Moreover these citizens entertain the corrupt government instead of changing it. 
Thus they cannot be innocents, hence they must die. To them if amongst these citizens some 
are found to be actually innocent then they are the infirm, children and mentally deranged 
persons—who are really not responsible for the terrorists’ cause. But do the terrorists not kill 
them? They would retort that killing of them comes as a collateral damage which is also 
found in wars as a military necessity. But the difference between wars and terrorist attacks is 
that the former targets the party at dispute and not the common citizens; but the latter targets 
mainly the citizens in order to retaliate to the government. Thus in order to make the government 
hear their claims the terrorists go on to kill the non-military, innocent, non-combatants and 
such killing can in no way be justified. 


Secondly the terrorists claim that terrorism is their last resort. But in reality we do not 
see them trying other passive methods of negotiation or sitting at a dialogue with the 
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government. At this they would say that if the government is not willing to listen to them then 
how can they sit and sort out problems with the latter? Even if the government starts bargaining 
with the terrorists then also they can not reach at any practical solution as the demands of the 
terrorists are never ending. 


Hence terrorism cannot be ethical because it is neither found originally to be their last 
resort; moreover they do not at all care for the immunity of the non-combatants and on these 
two grounds all the arguments of the terrorists would fail to justify. Hence it is completely 
unethical. 
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CHAPTER -5 
ARGUMENTS FOR AND AGAINST TERRORISM 


“If inciting people to do that [9/11] is terrorism, and if killing those who kill our sons is terrorism, 
then let history be witness that we are terrorists...” —- Osama bin Laden. 


5.1 ARGUMENTS IN FAVOUR OF TERRORISM 


The heinous consequences of terrorism have convinced us of the fact that it is something 
bad, something undesirable. Thus to find out its justification would be meaningless. But being 
rational human beings we should at least once stop to see why the terrorists behave in such a 
manner, whether they have a logic behind their acts — we need to understand this logic and see 
whether it is tenable or not. We know that the expression freedom fighting is often associated 
with the acts of terrorism. This implies an approval for such acts, at least among those who 
use this expression. Hence examination of such a phenomenon from the ethical view point 
becomes necessary in response to the intense and sustained claim of the terrorists that, they 
have social and moral grounds to take resort to terrorism as a method of redressal against the 
present socio-political evils. We therefore, wish to analyse the arguments which may be put 
forward by the terrorists in support of their activities. 


5.1.1 Terrorism is a Just War 


If we see clearly, it would be found that a terrorist is a most selfless person who can 
even sacrifice his or her own life for their ideology. They are really sincere and dedicated 
workers who fight to achieve their goals till the last breath. Sergius Stepriak, the renowned 
Russian revolutionary of the 19 century remarked that, the terrorist is noble, terrible, irresistibly 
fascinating (uniting) the two sublimities of human grandeur — the martyr and the hero. Thus it 
can be presumed that terrorists are sincerely committed to the conviction of the morality of 
their actions — and this is the most prominent argument they offer in favour of their position. 
St. Thomas Aquinas forwarded three conditions for ‘Just War’! which are endorsed by Vincient 
Ferraro, as:- 


(i) Declaration by a legitimate authority. 


(ii) Just cause, (that is to say that those attacked must deserve it) like self-defense, ` 
where hostilities are initiated as a last-resort; 


(iii) Just means, i.e., the war must not be waged by means more savage than 
necessary to ensure victory. 
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Does terrorism meet anyone of the above mentioned criteria — the question remains for 
us to judge. Hugo Grotius, the greatest jurist of the 17" century, maintained that just war is a 
war to obtain a right (on the law of war and peace). Hence just wars are those fought for ‘just 
causes,’ (like defense, recovery of property and punishment); unjust causes included the ‘desire 
for richer land’ the ‘desire for freedom among a subject people’, and the ‘desire to rule others 
against their will on the pretext that it is for their own good’.” Again a war becomes unjust if 
its ends can be attained by non belligerent means. It is generally observed that a war, which is 
otherwise just, becomes immoral if it is waged out of hatred. 


In the modern world the former Soviet Union and some third world countries have seen 
the war of national liberation as a just war. Struggles to liberate colonies and dependent 
countries from imperial rule were claimed to be both ‘just’ and ‘sacred’ because colonial rule 
was seen as a fundamental denial of the principle of self determination and hence, was 
considered illegitimate. Here violent acts against such rule were seen as an assertion of 
individuals as well as of the nation’s violated dignity and as a means of inspiring the masses. 


Such liberation movements had to resort to all sorts of unorthodox and clandestine 
methods of warfare or unconventional acts of violence (which has always been branded as 
terrorism by the affected governments, e.g., “Bengal terrorism” or other acts of revolt in 
India, which were mainly aimed against the British government or the British officers who 
symbolized particular aspects of colonial expression. Again, the Algerian war against France 
during the late 1950s, and the like to combat colonial or racist regimes having inevitable and 
organized superior military power’ — who cannot be curbed without the use of force. Thus the 
methods of violence adopted by the leaders of liberation movements should not be classified 
as terrorist because such acts are committed to resist oppression and injustice, and in order to 
achieve independence and regain dignity. Now, any and every unconventional act of violence 
cannot be labeled as terrorism, because it can very well be a mode of guerilla warfare or 
insurgency. Such forms of violence because of being founded on the right to self-determination, 
are legitimate.‘ Hence we find that the justifiability of unconventional acts of violence depends 
on the offender’s declared objective and psychic motivation. 


A war may be justified only when the responsible agents have a good intention. Thomas 
Aquinas in his book Summa Theologica stated the general principle that there must be the 
right intention to achieve a good to avoid an evil. If the motivation is personal gain and the 
objective is advancement of a reactionary political cause, the offender becomes a terrorist, as 
the element of morality evaporates. On the contrary, if the objective is to oppose colonialism, 
racism or alien domination and the motivation is to assert the principles of self determination 
for the people (the right of people and of the nation to self-determination was recognized as a 
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prerequisite to the full enjoyment of all fundamental human rights by the U.N. Charter), the 
offender is elevated to a heroic level being engaged in a just struggle, at once altruistic and 
self-sacrificing; he is then, no longer a terrorist or legal offender. 


Andrew Valls in his article ‘Can Terrorism Be Justified’? in the book Ethics In 
International Affairs, has tried to justify terrorism based on the unit of ethical measurement 
of the just war criteria, i.e. Jus ad Bellum and Jus In Bello — as they are capable of deciding 
whether the violent deeds by such non state actors can be put within a particular frame of 
justice or not. He says that terrorism would be justified if the non-state actors fight for self- 
determination and nationalism to provide freedom to the citizens, if it is brought about by 
some legitimate authority who really think of the wellbeing of the citizens, and have the right 
intention to bring them out from the shackles of injustice and exploitations (instead of having 
selfish interests in fighting the war). It can be justified if terrorism adopted by them acts as a 
last resort, to make the government hear them. Again if the notion of proportionality is 
maintained both in the sense of balancing the means and ends, and also in the implementation 
of terror tactics where too many innocents should not be killed. Finally Valls says that, such 
a terrorism would be justified where the rate of success is high and a strict discrimination is 
maintained between the legitimate and illegitimate targets of attack. 


These are mainly the conditions of a just war. Now let us discuss each one of them and 
see whether the terrorists fulfil these conditions or not. If it can then terrorism can no more be 
termed as unjustified for it would then be a just war. But many would not be prepared to call 
it a war as it is implemented by non-state actors and mostly secretly. 


The criteria of a Just War under Jus ad Bellum are :- 


1. Self determination: As Khatchadourian points out : “The UN definition of ‘just 
cause’ recognizes the rights of people as well as states”, and in article 7 of the definition of 
aggression, the U.N refers to “the right to self-determination, freedom and independence, as 
derived from the charter, of peoples forcibly deprived of that right” (1998, 41) so both morally 
and legally “peoples” or “nations” enjoy a right to self-determination. When that right is 
frustrated, such peoples have the same just cause that states have when the self-determination 
of their citizens is threatened. 


2. Legitimate authority: Non-state actors can also be legitimate authorities if and 
` only if they have the right intention. Now the question arises, what is a right intention? 


3. Right Intention: If a national group can have a just cause, and if a non-state entity 
can be legitimate authority to engage on behalf of that group, it seems unproblematic that 
those engaging in violence can be rightly motivated by that just cause. Hence, if just cause 
and legitimate authority can be satisfied there seems to be no reason to think that the requirement 
of the right intention cannot be satisfied. 
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4. Last Resort: Terrorism is justified if it really acts as the last resort or ultimate trial 
of their protest. 


5. Probability of Success: Such a probability depends on the mindset of people, i.e., 
whether people would continue to call state actors oppressing injustice as heroes and non- 
state actors doing the same as terrorists. However, Teichman in his book Pacifism and the 
Just War concludes that the historical evidence on the effectiveness of terrorism is “both 
ambiguous and incomplete”. And Baier in an essay named Violent Demonstrations found in 
the book-Ethical Issues suggests that, at the least, “the prospects for the success of a cause do 
not seem in the past to have been reduced by resort to unauthorized force, by violent 
demonstrations that cost some innocent lives”. Finally Wilkins as found in John Davenport’s 
article Just War Theory, Humanitarian Intervention, and the need for a Democratic Federation 
in the Journal of Ethics is found to believe that some terrorist campaigns have indeed 
accomplished their goal of national independence and cities Algeria and Kenya as examples. 


6. Proportionality: This criterion helps to find out whether the overall cost of violence 
would over weigh the overall benefits; if so then any form of war, even terrorism is justified. 


Jus In Bello: states how a war would be fair in all respects and hence steps to legitimise 
it have to be taken. The steps of Jus In Bello are:- 


1. Proportionality: Like its counterpart in jus ad bellum, the criterion requires 
proportionality between the costs of an action and the benefits to be achieved; but in Jus In 
Bello, the requirement is applied to particular acts within the war. It forbids, conducting the 
war in such a way that it involves inordinate costs, those that are disproportional to the gains. 
If such a proportionality is maintained then once again terrorism is justified. 


2. Discrimination: The principle of discrimination holds that in waging a war we 
must distinguish between legitimate and illegitimate targets of attack. 


Thus Andrew Valls, as found in his book ‘Can Terrorism Be Justified?’ states that 
terrorism can be justified only when violence imposed by the terrorists can be justified. This 
violence should be found within limits in order to be justified and, indeed, placing limits on 
violence is what just war is all about. Although here Valls has tried to justify terrorism on the 
basis of arguments which have taken place entirely within the just war tradition, he agrees 
that, it can be endorsed from other perspectives as well. For example, Annette Baier, though 
not a just war theorist, comes to hold a similar view : It is fairly easy to say that the clearer it 
is that the terrorists group’s cause is not being listened to in decision making affecting it and 
that the less violent ways to get attention have been tried in vain, the more excuse the terrorist 
has; that his case is better the more plausible is his claim to represent group’s sense of injustice 
or wrong, not just his own; that the more limited, the less indiscriminate, his violence the less 
outrage will we feel for his inhumanity. ` 
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5.1.2 Devine and Rafalko’s Three Arguments 


Three arguments are considered in the article “On Terror” by P.E. Devine and RJ. 
Rafalko in favour of killing of innocent which was published in The Annals (Vol.463). 


First, the ‘Economy of Scale’ argument; second, consciousness-raising argument; and 
the third, the ‘collective guilt’ argument. 


‘Economy of Scale’ Argument : When terrorism is finally adopted by the terrorists as a 
last resort, when all other non-violent means such as negotiation, persuasion to the government 
etc. go in vain, then such a terrorism is perhaps justified. Terrorism, as the third option, is 
justified on the ground that it is preferably the ‘cheapest form of warfare’ (because it involves 
less finance and less man power than conventional warfare) and, at the same time, it compels 
the government to expand a significantly large portion of its resources to prevent the 
unconventional acts of violence thus putting a burden of pleasure on the uncompromising 
government to submit to the terrorists. dictate. 


“Consciousness Raising’ Argument: The terrorists often justify their acts of violence as 
the cause of ‘making the public aware of institutional injustice’. Specially in underdeveloped 
or developing nations, where people lack literacy due to intense poverty, it is very important 
to make the mass realize that they are being deceived by the government, and are deprived of 
their constitutional rights. And those who are not politically aware, are mostly in the state of 
dogmatic slumber and would not even mind spending their entire lives being oppressed — as 
they are already satisfied with whatever little they get from the government. 


The argument of “Consciousness Raising’ is borrowed from the first rebel movement in 
1879 in Russia — the Narodaya Volya (“The People’s Will”). They felt the temporary and 
immediate necessity of terrorism in order to raise the consciousness of the masses. The Young 
Russian populist Nachayev was among the first to advocate conspiratorial violence as a method 
of arousing and educating the masses. According to the terrorists the common populace of a 
country is ‘lethargic’ and are simply not bothered about wrong doings of the government, 
even in democracies where people can raise their voices if required. At this juncture the 
terrorists take responsibility and initiative to awaken the people to the abuses of the government 
by means of terrorizing them. They think that such awareness will never be achieved by any , 
rationally acceptable method, but can be obtained only through emotional means of creating 
terror. This will eventually compel people to lose faith in their own government which, in 
turn would help the terrorists to achieve their goal. 


‘Collective-guilt’ Argument: This argument states that although terrorism is blamed to 
be an act which takes the lives of innocents — yet no person is actually innocent. The 9/11 
incident of the crashing of world trade centre has led to the death of so many innocents — but 
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the terrorists would retort back and say that those were tax payers of U.S. government, and 
with the help of these tax arms and ammunitions to destroy the Palestinian Muslims (the 
terrorists) were made — thus they were not innocents. The U.S. government was guilty of 
making such policies against them and the people living in such a government also seemed to 
be guilty as they were none other than a part of the government. 


Burleigh Wilkins mentions the persecution of the Jews in Nazi Germany as the clearest 
and most indisputable example of collective guilt in recent history. Here of course the German 
people collectively are held responsible for the sufferings of the Jews, not for acts of omission 
(i.e., instead of looking into the injustice of the government the people are content by taking 
what it offers and ignore the evil doing of the government), but for what they had committed. 
Against such guilt, terrorism may have been born only self-defense. 


People are also guilty in the eyes of the terrorists by association. Sometimes some of 
the high ranking officials, who work for those governments whose predecessors had committed 
crimes against people of that particular terrorist group, are killed. There are ample examples 
of killing holiday makers, travelers and others just because they contribute to the economy of 
the guilty government or country. 


For example all individuals, institutions, groups or people who are connected with Israel 
in economic dealings are judged to be guilty of a crime against the Palestinians.® 


5.1.3 Let us now consider some of the other influential arguments in favour of 
terrorism 


Terrorism is a Better Method than Revolution or Insurgency : Narodaya Volya of 
Russia during 1878 to 1881 was the most important of all the terrorist movements. This 
organization evolved a specific policy against the Tsarist authorities which, according to 
N. Morozov, was anew cost-effective form of struggle. In a pamphlet entitled “Terrorism and 
Routine” (1880), Tarnovsky defends Marxism on the ground that, the massive toll of death 
and sufferings are found more in revolution or insurgency. 


It is ethically a better choice than allowing such a carnage.’ Due to this reason terrorism 
can be identified with a low-level conflict, and the deaths of those who die in this war on 
terrorism have to be accepted as inevitable consequences of war. 


Terrorism is an Integral part of Marxist Theory of Class Struggle: The terrorists 
possibly have drawn inspiration from such revolutionary anarchist methodologies of not only 
Marx, but also of Tucker, Bakunin and Kropotkin who believed in hospitality towards the 
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‘coercive’ state, and were determined to use violent methods to achieve their ends. They 
totally discarded the idea of moral obligation and contended that all men have the right, if 
they have the power, to kill or coerce other men and make the entire world subservient to their 
ends. 


Both Marx and Engels believed that violence was the engine of social change.’ They 
considered violence to be a therapy which alone could psychologically renovate the working 
class (who are constantly) oppressed and dominated by the capitalists. They further added 
that, greater force is necessary to combat the oppressive state and its allies, i.e., the exploiting 
bourgeoisie class. According to the Marxists the state is a weapon used by the upper class for 
exploitation. Thus, through their bloody revolution they actually wanted to bring an end to 
such an oppression thereby completely abolishing of the state. The violence the Marxists 
propounded is identical to political terror which is also seen as an instrument of political 
control. Thus, in a communist regime, terror comes to serve two major objectives: on one 
hand, political control and, on the other, social change. 


Terrorism is a Revolt against Colonialism and Imperialism : Some argue that, 
terrorism is justified as a revolt against colonialism (Palestine) and imperialism (Afghanistan). 
Colonial rule is a fundamental denial of the right of self-determination, and hence is seen as 
illegitimate in principle. Such a state loses its right to rule. The U.N Charter of 1945 states 
that people have a right to determine for themselves the form.of state under which they choose 
to live. This is classified as the right to self-determination. 


In Frantz Fanon’s opinion, colonialism is inherently racist and unjust. Under such 
conditions the oppressed lose their sense of uniqueness and dignity. Colonization is a process 
of “chosification”, i.e., turning men into things. And the only way to restore dignity is to 
commit violence against those who alienate and dehumanize them. Violence against such 
rule is legitimate, especially where democratic means fail to work. The ANC movement in 
South Africa can be cited here as an example, because it surely was an anti-colonial struggle. 


Terrorism Establishes the Right to Self-Defense: Some justify terrorism as an exercise 
of the right to self-defense. The terrorists go on to justify their violent application of force 
when they themselves get subjected to murderous attacks from their oppressors. If the terrorists 
do not retaliate by murder, they will be killed by the power, i.e., oppressor, which cannot be 
accepted under any circumstance. For example, the persecution of the Jews by the Nazis was 
so horrifying that the Jews had no way but to adopt terrorism to get rid of such a torture. 
Benito Mussolini once said that, “There is a violence that liberates, and there is a violence that 
enslaves....”” He was of the opinion that the previous form is moral, while the latter is immoral. 
In other words here terrorism is met with terrorism. The South West African People’s 
organization (SWAPO) used all sorts of unconventional methods of violence to liberate South 
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West Africa (Namibia) from the illegal occupation of the land by South America during the 
late 1940s. Hence Namibian struggle cannot be called terrorism — it is rather a struggle for 
existence. 


Burleigh Wilkins argues that terrorism is justified as a form of self defense? when 
(1) all political and legal remedies have been exhausted or are inapplicable, and (2) terrorism 
will be directed against members of a community or group, who are collectively guilty of 
violence amounting to death and destruction aimed at these individuals, who consider the use 
of terrorism as an instrument of self-defense. Striking back in self-defense is a morally legitimate 
action on the part of anyone who has been condemned to death. 


Terrorism is the last Resort in Desperate Circumstances: The general claim is which 
that terrorism is resorted to when would be justified the political avenues and other peaceful 
alternatives for the solution of the problems are absent or inadequate and further, when the 
forces believe, for political, social, economic, historical, ideological and other reasons, that 
their objectives are best served by violence. For them taking up arms is perceived as the only 
meaningful way left to bring about the expected transformation of society, where the people 
have been dispossessed of their homeland (Namibia in South West Africa), or where one part 
of a country is occupied by a foreign power which prevents it being reunited with the country 
of which it is historically and actually a part (Kashmir terrorism) or where one economic class 
or one race systematically exploits and other class (Terrorism and Moral Questions by Sanu 
Bhattacharya). Jean Paul Sartre and Simon de Beauvoir believe that the world is full of 
oppression and scarcity, and it is absurd to think that the rigid, oppressive institutions can be 
changed without violence. So violence against an oppressor’s freedom is justifiable. 


It is important to note that they have excused violence even against the innocents. Any 
violence which leads to freedom for the greatest number and that which would stop the 
oppression that had been on for a long time and that which might, in future, take away the 
lives of many — is justified even at the cost of lives of some innocents. If such a violence is not 
implemented, then the despositism would carry on which would directly or indirectly take the 
lives of many more. Thus Sartre had supported the acts of many terrorist groups, and even 
called for an all out Soviet nuclear strike against the U.S., though such actions would surely 
kill innocent people. Renowned war analyst Gerry Wallace explained the situation of area 
bombing by Britain or Germany in 1940-41, where it seemed that the decision was inevitable 
in such a situation, where the British civilians were being killed and maimed by Germany 
who showed little regard for human life. President Churchill called it Supreme Emergency. 
The LTTE of Sri Lanka defends their acts on similar ground. The ethno-social, political and 
religious crisis of the Tamil people there led them to adopt terrorism as the last resort. This 
was also true of the Naxalite movement of India, as people felt devastatingly deprived, socially 
and politically, resorted to terrorism as a last-resort method of collective defense. 
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Terrorism may be justified from the view point political expediency: Here we can 
mention the argument from political expediency in favour of terrorism — i.e., violence against 
people is justified because certain elements of the population need to be eliminated for the 
good of the state (especially in states where people live below the poverty line). Thus loss of 
human life is necessary for a better government, or for a better country. This is how act of 
terrorism gets justified to some extent. Principle of Intervening"? action may justify terrorism 
: In an article “Are There Any Absolute Right” Alar Gewirth makes a mention of the ‘principle 
of the Intervening Action’ (though in a different context) which can be accommodated here to 
justify the terrorist’s point of view. 


This principle may be exemplified in the following way to suit the terrorists’ stand 
point — Osama Bin Laden is being held morally responsible for the attacks on U.S targets 
because of his preaching in support of Islamic causes and against the Jews and their abettors. 
By the principle of the intervening section, however it is Osama’s opponents who are responsible 
because it is their intervention which led Osama to attack for self-defense. ' 


Terrorism may be justified by the Terrorists’ Moral Right to Choose: Kant believed 
that the right to choose autonomously without any other influence lies at the core of humanity 
(which follows from the principle of respect for persons) and such a right is claimed to be 
absolutely sovereign even by many modern thinkers. Terrorists are none other than citizens of 
some country — thus they also have their right to protest against the wrong—doings of the 
government. Hence, the terrorists’ right to choose their own means to achieve their own political 
goal (by whatever means they deem fit) should not be denied, destroyed or limited by the 
ruling agent or by the society. (But here we have to remember that my right to choose 
autonomously would be just according to Kant only if I allow others too, to exercise similar 
rights. If the terrorists forget this then question arises in their morality quotient.) 


Thus we would be mistaken if we think that terror tactics of the terrorists is nothing but 
a severe damage of the use of arms. It is random and its randomness can bring an end to 
slavery or other forms of oppression. This is called mindless violence which, of course cannot 
be used in case of a Just War, as it does not observe the Jus in Bello (i.e. conditions of Just 
War) as in the distinction between the combatant and non-combatant, respecting the immunity 
of the non-combatants. But such a form of ruthless, mindless violence also speaks for itself — 
to which we cannot — afford to put deaf ears — at least not for a long time. 


If the motivational aspect of terrorism is considered then it would be found that terrorism 
is frequently motivated by the urge for securing and preserving the right of self-determination. 
The question of the right to self-determination is relevant here because the terrorists are people 
who have a feeling of deprivation which produces a crisis of identity and frustration which, in 
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its turn, can probe into human psychology we find that this feeling of aggression is universally 
present in all men. If aggression, as a reaction to deprivation leading to frustration is a 
psychological fact, then there seems to be no point in considering terrorism as evil from the 
motivational aspect. 


Then why do we happen to black list the notion of terrorism altogether? Is it our anxiety 
or fear of the unknown danger or fear of insecurity? Statistic reveals that the total number of 
deaths caused by road accident is higher than the total number of deaths caused by terrorism, 
throughout the world. But still we are not terrified by the fear of road accidents in the way we 
are by that of terrorism. The reason behind such a fear lies not in any objective condition, but 
is purely psychological. Terrorism has been negatively portrayed by the media resulting into 
a mass negative attention globally. If we, being rational, shift our attention from the effects to 
their cause, then the problem can presumably be solved. But the irony is that, people against 
whom terrorism is applied seems to be stronger than the perpetrators. The common men, 
however, are influenced by the view of the stronger and hence, no media is prepared to consider 
the cause of the oppressed sympathetically. The world media also speaks for the power — be it 
political or economical. Thus it is highly improbable that it will justly focus the cause of the 
powerless oppressed people which, perhaps, results into such aggressive behaviour. 


If we notice carefully, we shall see that the goal of the terrorists is, perhaps, noble, 
honest and natural, i.e., to topple the oppressive government. But people fail to understand 
their cause or even fail to sympathise with them, because no one wants to entangle himself 
into unnecessary chaos created by the terrorists. If we agree that terrorism is an actio-reactio 
process, then it can be presumed that a change in the action would bring a change in the 
reactions too. 


More importantly, we have to stop the never-ending blame game. We would accuse the 
terrorists for what they do, again they would accuse the government for which they are 
compelled to do such things and we being a part of the government, would be equally held 
guilty by them. Rather we should realize that “Tragedy at its most searching is a reminder that 
those forms of life which fear the monstrous lack of being at their own heart will tend to 
discover an image of this frightful Real in some hideous, misshapen creature who must be 
banished from their gates. In our own world, one consequence of that disavowal is known as 
terrorism. The terrorist is not the pharmokos (scape goat); but he is created by it, and can only 
be defeated when justice is done it” — thinks Terry Eagleton in his book Holy Terror. 


Thus instead of simply criticizing the notion of terrorism, we have also to take care of 
the actions of the government so that no such group can be ever formed who would reply to 
the government with an equal and opposite reaction. 
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5.2 ARGUMENTS REFUTING TERRORISM 


When we discuss the issue of terrorism we come across more arguments against it than 
in favour of it. Who would support such an act of violence, terror and bloodshed? We are 
basically peaceful in nature, thus we cannot entertain the barbaric acts, moreover such acts 
can in no way be termed as just, ethical. 


5.2.1 In the previous sections we tried to justify terrorism by seeing it as a just war. Now we 

would go on to check whether terrorism is really a war for national liberation. In defining a 

‘just war’ the terms ‘colonialism’, ‘racism’, ‘self-determination’, ‘alien occupation’, etc. are 

often used. But can we identify terrorism with any of these positions. The war for National 

Liberation must be supported by all citizens, because the victory from it would be enjoyed by 

all of them. But indiscriminate violence, the most remarkable feature of terrorism, cannot be 
‘accepted by the citizens, nor can it bring good to all of them equally. 


Just War was morally justified because it was defensive, it does not involve undue use 
of force nor, does it injure the non-combatants. Terrorism, on the other hand, uses violence 
and that too on people who are “innocents”, who are in no way related to their cause. 


Again, ‘Just War’ adheres to the Principle of Double Effect, i.e., direct killing of non- 
combatants or innocents is prohibited, though it might cause unintentional innocent-killing'!! 
This spirit is absent in terrorism. 


Moreover ‘Just War’ believes in the good to be achieved of the war — should be 
proportional to the evil resulting from the war. This is known as Principle of Proportionality.” 
But the devastating effect and major loss resulting from terrorism can never be claimed to be 
proportionate to the small amount of good if any (mainly the benefits of the terrorists) achieved. 
Hence terrorism actually denies this principle. If terrorism claims to be a Just War, then 
C.A.J. Coady states that, it has to follow the rules of just war — which it does not. The traditional 
conditions of both just ad bellum (conditions of a morally justified launching of a war) and of 
Jus in Bello (conditions of the just prosecution of war in progress) — have been violated by 


' DDE doctrine stresses that if the intention is to bring about the good effect and the bad effect will be an unintended or 
indirect consequence,—then for the purposes of moral accountability, asking about intentions may not be enough. In 
fact, for the correct application of the DDE, it may be appropriate to hold agents morally responsible for consequences 
of their intentional actions that they did not intend but were willing to allow. In fact Walzer in Just and Unjust Wars 
argues that to not intend to kill non combatants is, by itself, not to show enough restraint. Walzer demands that efforts 
should be made to reduce collateral damage and, therefore, minimize the dangers to non combatants through the use of 
improved martial technology. In fact, in his view, there should be a “positive commitment to save civilian lives”. On 
this ground then, both wars and terrorism stand under moral condemnation. 
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terrorism as pointed out by Haig, in his article “Terrorism And Morality.” St. Thomas Aquinas 
laid down a few conditions of Just War, which are surely in accordance with the conditions of 
jus ad bellum and Jus in Bello and these conditions are:-First, Just War should be declared by 
a legitimate authority and its end. Terrorism is not declared by any legitimate authority like 
the government of a state or its head. Secondly terrorism uses human lives as their means to 
reach their goal. But ethically human lives cannot be seen as the means, but has to be the end 
in themselves. Thus the means used by the terrorists cannot be called just. Therefore the 
concept of ‘Just War’ is not applicable in case of terrorism. 


If the most brutal acts of terrorism directed at innocent civilians (in the form of threat or 
murder) are permitted, when committed by members of a liberal movement; then human 
rights will suffer a severe setback because all human beings are entitled to enjoy their right to 
life. Acts that violate any human right are morally wrong because, such acts do not adhere to 
the principle of respect for persons. Hence terrorism cannot be justified, even in the garb of 
liberation movement. 


David Long, says that freedom fighting refers to a political goal, whereas terrorism 
refers to a tactic used to attain the goal. Even if we justify the goal, its means can not at all be 
justified. Ascribing such high valued expression to the acts of terrorism does not make the 
acts ‘Just’. 


5.2.2 Now let us go on to examine Devine and Rafalko’s three arguments which support 
terrorism. : 


The first argument, i.e., ‘Economy of Scale’ argument seems to be preposterous because, 
to sacrifice innocents for the terrorist’s cause, and to think that it is being ‘cheap’ on their 
account is something most repulsive to reason. When the terrorists state that this is a cheaper 
method to revolt then do they mean that human lives are cheap — as unaccountable human 
lives go at stake with the implementation of this so-called ‘cheap’ method? To set free a 
single member of this group taken captive by the government, the terrorists go on to kill 
thousands of innocents. Does this mean that the life of their members is valuable, not of 
common men? But the terrorists do not protect their member’s lives also, as it is often seen 
that when their part of work is done then they are chucked off as they might prove to be 
dangerous, or they may be of no use later. Thus the members themselves do not have faith in 
each other because a breach is also noticed sometimes among the members of the same group. 
In this context we can remember the incident of Indian Airlines flight IC 814, which was 
hijacked and taken to Kandahar in December 1999. The act was believed to be the handiwork 
of ISI Pakistan, because Harkat-ul-Ansar claimed responsibility for the act, which was 
committed to get Maulana Masood Azhar free from Indian captivity. They held the plane for 
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9 days, and even killed one passenger on board. Does this argument hold that the ‘price’ of 
one terrorist is more than hundreds of innocent people? The utilitarian view holds that each 
person is equal than anyone else. This view is also supported by humanistic standpoint. In this 
regard we can quote deontologial Hastings Rashdals Axiom of Equity, which says: “I ought 
to regard the good of one war as of equal intrinsic value with the like good of anyone else.” (The 
Annals Vol.463; Ed. By M.E Wolfgang, PP 40-47). 


Moreover this argument of ‘Economy of Scale’ is fallacious for other reasons too — 


It commits the error of ‘Species mistake’ because the terrorists treat human beings as 
mere things. The species which has unconditional value is made identical with things having 
only instrumental value. The citizens of the country are seen as commodities. M. Martin says 
that it is the right of every human being to be treated as a person and not a thing, and this is his 
natural right which must not be violated.!5 Moreover the mass massacre which are common 
occurrences on both sides, are prominent evidence against the projected argument. Again 
‘cheap’ or ‘economic’ is a relative term which surely involves ambiguity. The above mentioned 
argument stands on a false presupposition that all cheap things are acceptable. It is false as our 
everyday experience states that the major premise of the argument is not correct. Hence the 
conclusion becomes redundant. 


All cheap things are acceptable. 
Terrorism is cheap. 
Therefore, terrorism is acceptable. 


_ The Economy of scale argument is therefore, invalid for its false major premise. It has 
admitted an improper generalization. 


Secondly, the ‘Consciousness Raising’ argument also fails as without causing violence 
and bloodshed and through passive resistance, marches, sittings and non-cooperation the public 
can be made aware of their institutional injustices. 


Killing of innocents is in no way necessary for this objective, at least, not in a democratic 
system. Gandhiji has proved this through his implementation of non-violent method to bring 
Swaraj in which he was successful. Peter Singer in his book Practical Ethics (Second Edition) 
says that, parliamentary representative may be over influenced by skilled and well-paid special 
interests, and the public may even be unaware of what is happening due to which the legitimate 
interests of a minority may be ignored. 


Again this argument fails to accept the fact that people are sometimes competent to 
react against their felt grievances, and also that people can sometimes be their own guide. As 
J.S. Mill argues in ‘On Liberty’ that, men are their best judges; they are rational enough to 
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understand whether they are provided with justice or not. [Although this is not true in the case 
of illiterates or morons, can they be made to realize such a truth ever, by any such violent 
policy? Rather, they would start hating such institutions which make the world a chaotic and 
unstable place to live in]. Thus this argument also denies the presence of reasoning faculty in 
men. 


Thirdly, this argument of “Consciousness Raising’ imposes a subjective view on the 
mankind as such by an improper generalization. Here the argument takes a leap from particular 
to universal, which can never produce certainty. The terrorists however, are content with the 
probability of the conclusion that follows. 


Fourthly, this argument creates a dilemma for the people — whether they should go 
against the terrorists and support the government, or should support the terrorists and go 
against the government. In both the cases they would face difficulty. If they do not abide by 
the government — then they would be punished for it; and if they go against the terrorists then 
they would be slaughtered ruthlessly. The logical form of this argument would run as 
follows : - If p then q and ifr then s; either p or q; either q or s where p=people go against the 
terrorists and support the government, q=the terrorists will kill them, r=people support the 
terrorists and go against the government, s=they will be punished hee the ultimate 
punishment implemented by the government may be death). 


If the people are in both-ways insecure, then how can the terrorists claim to save them 
from oppression? 


Among the three argument of Devine and Rafalko, the third argument is the ‘Collective 
guilt’ argument. In their article “On Terror”!®, Devine and Rafalko themselves have shown 
inconsistencies in this argument, which are mentioned below :- 


According to Spinoza “when everybody is guilty then nobody is guilty”. Here the 
government, the people in it, the terrorists — all are guilty. The government is guilty for depriving 
those who have formed terrorists, and also guilty for making policies which go against the 
terrorists. The people of the government, i.e., the citizens are guilty because they do not 
protest against such exploiting policies made and implemented by the government and finally, 
the terrorists are guilty for taking lives of innocent women and children. Since all are guilty 
here the concept of ‘guilt’ stands no longer. 


Secondly, those who justify bombing say, Israeli women and children in an airport, 
pointing to the responsibility of the victims for the oppression of Palestine, would be equally 
right if they point out that their victims are also subject to the sin of Adam. 
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Thirdly, when the terrorists go on to rectify the citizens of a particular government, 
they should keep this in mind that those citizens themselves do not know that, they are following 
` the ‘wrongs’ of the government. First, the individual must know that wrongs do happen and it 
` is only then, can we correct them. 


Fourthly, a collective body or a single person can only be held responsible when there 
is a causal connection between one’s faulty action and a harmful outcome. But the terrorists 
can show no causal connection between an innocent’s deed (i.e., the acts of omission or 
commission by the innocents) and the so-called wrong doings of the government. If this be 
the case then, they cannot charge the innocent citizens for the wrong doings of the government. 
Even if a person gets involved into some wrong-doing of the government, being a part of the 
system, he cannot be targeted for the untoward situation, because it might be the case that he 
does not know what is right or is, perhaps, unaware of his dereliction of duty. In fact, only 
those can be properly blamed who are responsible for implementation of such indiscriminate 
violence. 


For example, Daniel Pearl, the wall-street journalist, was abducted from Karachi in 
Pakistan in 2002 by the terrorists, who tried to use him to negotiate with the US government 
for release of some Pakistan nationals held captive. Pearl was beheaded after a short while, 
even before any such negotiations took place. Surely, this cannot be the right way to remedy 
the society. 


Fifthly, the entire country’s population or the members of a national group are so diverse 
in their views (which is really healthy, or else a stagnancy or a stunted growth of a society, 
viz., nation would be found as believed by J.S. Mill); that no relevant solidarity as the terrorists 
suppose, exists between them; wherefore they cannot be held to be guilty collectively. So 
ascribing collective responsibility to the entire population whole citizenry, must be rejected. 
If the terrorists cannot persuade the citizens to believe in the justice of their cause, then it 
would be simply a failure on their part and this would imply that their cause is not really 
strong. 


This argument of ‘collective guilt’ involves the fallacy of circularity, because the terrorists 
think that people, along with the government are guilty, whereas the government, along with 
the common people think otherwise. 

Moreover if people are implicated for guilt by association then one fails to understand 


why those Arabs are exempted, who live in Israel and contribute to their economy — and this 
is also true for the Palestinians who are employed in Israel. 


5.2.3 Another observation proving that terrorism is wrong states that — “The wrong is so 
grievous that something must be done” can never imply “the wrong is so grievous that anything 
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can be done” to make it right. This means that the government policies and its oppressions do 
not reach to those extents where anything can be done to rectify them (where the ‘anything’ 
involves massive loss of the society). Moreover, politics to the terrorists may be an end in 
itself in their cognitive world, but for the common citizens politics serves as the mean to an 
end. 


Again, the individuals are so preoccupied with their own routine life that, it is absurd to 
hold them responsible for every cause that needs remedy. Instead of lamenting and brooding 
upon the fact that the citizens have not done anything for the upliftment of the society, the : 
terrorists might as well start doing something for a good cause without getting involved in 
barbaric and inhuman acts. 


The Sophists believe in subjective morality. This means that an action is not right or 
wrong intrinsically, but it becomes right if the subject thinks it to be right and, accordingly, 
would become wrong when other consider it as something wrong. Thus the morality of an 
action changes with varying individuals and their viewpoints. Now, if there is no such thing 
as objective norm of ‘goodness’ and ‘justice’, with which we may judge our acts as good or 
just, then the standard of moral judgment would be the law of force /coercion. This further 
leads to the doctrine “might is right”, which has been modified by the terrorists and used at 
their own convenience. 


Lastly, it can be argued that, when the terrorists cannot give lives then they can have no 
right to take them. Moreover by doing so they are extinguishing the individuals. future capacity 
for good by killing him or her. 


5.2.4 A close examination of the pro-leftist argument 


Now let us turn to the pro-leftist arguments and those given by Tarnovsky for a closer 
examination. All those arguments in defense of terrorism are, in essence, untenable. 


Tarnovsky’s ethical argument in favour of terrorism fails because first, the nature and 
purpose of revolution or insurrection is not identical to that of terrorism. Revolution involves 
the support of almost the entire population of the country and, hence, the change is caused 
from within where end or purpose is also accorded by the majority of the people. This is not 
true in case of terrorism. So the question of a choice between revolution and terrorism is not 
very relevant. 


Secondly, the act of ‘deliberate killing of the innocents’ tantamount to ‘murder’ which 
in itself is immoral.’ If such deliberate killing is not for self defense, and if it is justified, then 


this would mean that there is something about the person killed, by virtue of which the 
justification is possible. This means that the person killed is not at all innocent. But if he is 
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innocent and, in no way related to their dispute then killing of that person would obviously be 
unjust. On what ground, then, did Tarnovsky try to justify killing less people as more ethical 
than killing more? Moreover, the dignity of life, which each human being possesses, cannot 
be destroyed under any circumstance. Thus, Tarnovsky’s assessment of killing less people is 
simply a quantitative evaluation of human life, which is humiliating. 


Again, losing life in a just war or in a revolution implies some notion of martyrdom 
and, hence, can be ethically justified as dying for a great cause; whereas losing life in a 
terrorist attack merely implies ill fate for the victim. This can neither be ethically justified nor 
can it be logically substantiated. 


The violence, which Karl Marx suggests during class struggle, is actually counter- 
violence without which the exploited sect of the society could not have been rescued. Marx 
himself opposes terrorism because of its premature attacks against the state due to which the 
proletariat movement could run into grave danger. It must to be remembered that, Marxist 
violence did not lose its revolutionary nature because, unlike terrorism, it did not make use of 
indiscriminate violence. 


Terrorism, it is often said, borrows its inspiration from Marxism; this however, is not 
right as it never followed the path of Marxism in the truest sense. Karl Marx places incenses 
importance on man and his freedom, which the terrorists certainly do not. 


Again the terrorists might even state that, they have drawn their inspiration from anarchist 
ideologies; but they miss the main spirit of anarchism where liberty and freedom is depicted 
as a genuine moral principle. According to the anarchists, freedom of others is a necessary 
condition of one’s own freedom. 


Firstly the argument for the justification of terrorism as a revolt against colonialism 
and imperialism is nugatory, because any revolt must follow certain norms of society. The 
teleologists think that, for an action to be morally justified, it must be connected to some kind 
of human welfare. The action, in other words should be concerned with less harm and more 
benefit of the people. But terrorism leads to more harm and less benefit (if it can at all be 
called human benefit). Instances have been found where terrorists have performed terrorism 
for their personal benefits, and did not consider the desire of the common men, i.e., did not 
look into the fact, whether they really want such a change — then how can the question of 
benefit arise at all ? 


Secondly, the exercise of the right in the present context invariably involves murder 
(because terrorist attacks involve killing of innocent people who are not aggressors) which, in 
principle, or in practice, cannot be justified. 
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Though Wilkins argued in favour of using terrorism as an instrument of self defense, he 
imposed certain restrictions — first, terrorism should be limited to the members of the community 
which is collectively guilty of the violence committed; secondly, terrorism should be confined 
to ‘primary targets’; thirdly terrorism should be directed initially at the perpetrators of violence 
and then at their accomplies in such a way as bring clearly the role they played in the violence. 


These restrictions imply that unrestricted use of violence or terror tactic cannot be used 
even in the name of self-defense. 


The argument ‘On last resort’ also fails. As when the government asks the terrorists 
enter into a dialogue, many a time they withdraw themselves from such negotiations. Moreover 
terrorism, as used by the terrorists state clearly that, it is not used by them as the last resort as 
it is pre planned carefully and consciously as a means only, after judging its repercussions on 
the public and the government. Indeed talk of ‘having no alternative’ needs to be construed in 
terms of certain goals and purposes in order to have sense made of it since there are usually 
other ‘alternatives’ which are inconsistent with certain values or ends which terrorism is 
believed to embody. 


Again though a community may become so downtrodden and threatened in their 
conditions of life that to assert their dignity, they may react with an act of terrorism. This is no 
doubt, a possible case. But the common cases are those which involve a certain amount of pre 
planning. Sartre as well as Beauvoir made freedom the primary value in morality, which is 
placed by them over and above the value of life. But terrorism does not ensure such a freedom 
to mankind.# 


5.2.5 Now let us now focus on the four internalist arguments of Gerry Wallace 
against terrorism 
Gerry Wallace in his paper “Area Bombing, Terrorism and Death of Innocents” 


explains four “Internalist arguments’, which claim that killing innocent people can never be 
morally justified. 


First, he says that, killing or taking some one’s life is not justified at all. It would be 
justified if the person killed is not innocent genuinely. 


i Value of life to these existential philosophers was secondary as the life can be valuable only if it be subject to liberty 
and freedom. If humans are always at the mercy of others and if at every moment our desires, autonomy and individuality 
are curbed then that life is equivalent to death itself. Thus to them life should be defined by the freedom one gets. 
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Any attempted justification here, would rely on the assumption that death of an innocent 
can be used as a means to serve some purpose. But such an idea is not morally repellent. 


Secondly, he says if it is justified to kill innocents deliberately then the terrorist’s acts 
towards the victims is also justified. But surely there can be no such justification to cover the 
misdeeds of another person; nor can the justification be for the good of other, if some innocent 
person has to sacrifice his life. This would be manifestly wrong since nothing can justify the 
victim’s loss for others’ gain. 


Thirdly, many terrorists claim that their act is just revenge towards the society which 
made them terrorists. But killing of innocents cannot be justified in the name of retaliation for 
what the terrorists themselves have suffered, because to retaliate in this way is simply to 
repeat the original deed. So how can such deeds performed by them are justified now, if they 
were not justified originally. No doubt, the terrorists suffered but they make the society suffer 
— but two wrongs cannot make a right. Moreover the innocents, who are killed in the war of 
terrorism, did not make the terrorists suffer in the past. Thus such a revenge of the terrorists 
towards them is not only meaningless, but totally unjust. 


Fourthly, Gerry Wallace states that, anyone and everyone can perform the deed of 
killing innocent human beings. People who kill them for no reason at all do not seem to 
possess a sound moral character, as no sensible human being can do something like that even 
if that killing brings any good consequence. 


5.2.6 Again, the principle of ‘intervening action’ cannot save the terrorists from their moral 
responsibility. The opponents of the terrorists would not bring harm to the terrorists as they 
know that a greater harm would then be brought on them by the terrorists. 


Thus the harm which is caused is initiated by the terrorists and not by their opponents; 
the harm by them is intentional and not accidental. 


The argument of making a free moral choice is repugnant. In this argument it is said 
that the terrorists should also enjoy their rights to choose what actions they should perform as 
rational human beings. But given this right, the terrorists, misuse it for their own convenience. 
Thus the terrorist’s claim for a moral choice to do immoral acts (like killing, abduction, 
bombing, hijacking etc.) is contradictory — The argument fails because no one has the right to 
harm others. Again their claim to choose their actions directly confronts with the identical 
claim of their victims who, unlike them, are innocent. In fact the terrorists are ready to enjoy 
the rights to moral but not prepared to carry out the corresponding duties attached to these 
rights. 


Here we find two rights conflicting, with one another. One is the right of the terrorists 
and the other is the right of the common people, i.e., right to life. The utilitarians state that 
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among the two rights, the one would be accepted which would yield maximum benefit to 
maximum number of people. Here right to life of the cominon people is more fundamental 
than the right to choice of the terrorists.” 


Moreover, in the name of destroying the evils of the government, the terrorists aim at 
destroying the capacity of the government to protect the rights of its citizens, which, finally, 
frustrates the citizens who then go against their government for its ineffectiveness and hence, 
the main purpose of the terrorists get served. (For example, in the case of 26/11 the Mumbaites 
reacted, against the government’s incompetence with ‘Enough is Enough’. This also was the 
theme of the film entitled ‘A Wednesday’ which was made immediately after this attack). We 
need to discuss the arguments that point to the defects of terrorism. Devine and Rafalko, in 
their article “On Terror” mention some general objections that can be raised against any form 
of terrorist activity. These are mainly of three kinds — “(i) terrorist’s actions are counter- 
productive to their own cause; (ii) terrorists are incoherent in the pursuit of an indefinable 
objective; (iii) terrorists direct their campaigns of terror in precisely those societies that allow 
other means of redress and appeal of injustice.””° 


If we take the first argument then we would see that the terrorists are not always 
successful in achieving their goals. They provide terror to disunite the mass of a particular 
region, but, by implementing such violent acts, they see that the society becomes more strongly 
united. The assassination of Mrs. Indira Gandhi, the then P.M. of India in 1984, by Sikh 
militants of Punjab, unified the entire country against them, which was reflected in the mass 
murders and riots against the Sikhs. So, their actions are mostly self-defeating. 


If we look into the second argument, we find that the terrorists are incoherent in their 
final aims, Devine and Rafalko as the consequence of a psyche and its impulsiveness explain. 
This argument basically states that, the demands of the terrorists are so outrageous that they 
can hardly be met and even when they are met, the terrorists put forward newer demands. 
Thus they have a never ending list of demands to be fulfilled by the government. So it is 
useless to at least try to fulfil any of their demands. 


Thirdly, terrorism targets free society — a society where the desired changes of the 
terrorists could be brought about by other means. Violence against a state, which provides 
pacific change — (while is one of the defining characteristics of democracy), is surely unjustified. 
Terrorism gets success due to the media support through publicity. The media can thoughtfully 
build up public opinion against the governmental atrocities; instead it is used and manipulated 
to publicize the violent acts of the terrorists to terrorize the citizens and, thus, to create pressure 
on the government to fulfil their own demands. The terrorists, who claim to bring revolution 
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or change in the system, could take up the method of litigation in the courts, or resort to other 
options available in such a free society. They could even build up option for a civil disobedience 
against the governmental injustices, instead of taxing the extreme measure of violence. This 
possibility shows signs of incompetent leadership on the part of the terrorists. 


The terrorists might retort that they had already tried out those other methods mentioned 
above, but since they seemed to be futile they are compelled to take the up arms to petrify the 
government, to make their work done. Moreover they say, who would listen to the minority 
who is always kept aside in the society? Would the government really listen to their hardships 
if they do not make the government listen to them forcefully? The question remains. Although 
public opinion is an important feature of democracy, does the government give importance to 
such opinions of any and every one of the country? Can any layman freely express his problems 
to the government, is the government accessible? 


Again it is said that the government ought to listen and ought to accept the decision of 
the majority i.e., 51% of population. Is it reasonable to say that we should agree with the 51 
instead of the remaining 49? The question of the morality of an action cannot be settled 
. through majority vote. Moreover, in real life, it is seen that ‘majority’ in a country is actually 
formed of the people who do not want to get entangled with any problem what they require is 
just a happy, peaceful and secured life. 


Thus the terrorists often state that, if a society cannot decide its controversial issues by 
‘ballots’ then it would have to choose ‘bullets’. , 


5.2.7 Next we would like to consider why terrorism is considered unjustified on socio-ethical, 
political, psychological and logical grounds: 


C.W. Kegley views terrorism as a menace and a threat to undermine the very foundation 
of civilization. He ascribes ‘Seven Sins’” to terrorism: 


(i) It exalts violence — which includes bloodsheds. 

(ii) It suppresses moral instincts. 

(iii) Repudiates politics. 

(iv) Spreads totalitarianism. 

(v) Destroys democracy. 

(vi) Exploits freedom and 

(vii) It shapes the will of civilized society to defend itself. 
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Moreover we can add further observations — 


Terrorism obviously abuses fundamental human rights of the victims. As the terrorists 
claim that, just as they themselves are deprived of their rights and hence revolt against the 
society, similarly the innocents can also protest against the terrorists on the same ground; 
namely, they are deprived of their right to life. The ‘right to freedom’ ™ was recognized as one 
of the five fundamental rights of man, which every human being possesses by nature. This 
right was made a part of an international goal by President Roosevelt and Mr. Churchill, and 
Mackenzie listed it among the most important of the human rights as found in the book “The 
Anatomy of Terrorism” by D. E. Long; P.139. On the other hand, the terrorists think themselves 
to be the guardians of the society and hence, they forcefully impose their opinion upon the 
entire population. To do this they employ any method whatsoever to suit their temperament, 
craze and ability methods which directly violate the basic ethical precepts. 


The terrorists destroy the peace and sanctity of human life. By nature men are peace 
loving and do not wish to live in panic. R.M. Hare says, “What makes terrorism wrong in 
most cases is that people do not want to be killed or bereaved”. The human right not to be 
tortured or ill treated is not only unfound in terrorism but also severely battered. The Palestinians 
for example cannot sleep peacefully even at nights due to constant bombardment from U.S 
aircrafts. People would be mental patients if they have to face such situations every day. 


Suicide terrorism is another method used by the terrorists to get their work done by the 
government. Such a form of terrorism was introduced by LTTE of Sri Lanka to compel the 
government to withdraw military forces. This method was adopted by various groups of 
Lebanon, Chechnya, Kashmir, West Bank, and other places as an effective method to influence 
modern democracies in favour of the terrorist’s goal. The bombers are usually young people 
who are brain washed and trained in the terrorist’s cause since their adolescence. They are the 
future citizens of the country who could do a lot of constructive work to benefit the society 
but, before their potentiality could even be used, they are made to sacrifice their lives — This 
is.a loss to the society, and, hence country. 


H In this context one must know that Human Rights are commonly understood as inalienable fundamental rights to 
which a person is inherently entitled simply because she or he is a human being. Human rights are thus considered as 
Universal (applicable everywhere) and egalitarian (the same for everyone). These rights may exist as natural rights or as 
legal rights ın local, regional, national and international law. The idea of human rights states, if the public discourse of 
peace tume global society can be said to have a common moral language, it is that of human rights. 
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Terrorism is unjustified because apart from terrorizing the common people, the terrorists 
sometimes, simultaneously, carry out anti-social activities like drug — trafficking, kidnapping 
for ransom, bank robbery and so on. They do these things for money which they need to carry 
- on their terrorist activities, like ruining the organization, buying arms and ammunitions etc. 
Thus apart from their main activity, which is no doubt illegal, they also break other laws of 
the country. 


Terrorism is such a strategy that it does not let the terrorists to get converted to normal 
people, even if they realize their mistakes and want to get back to the mainstream. Rather if 
the leader of the organization comes to know of such intentions, they are simply killed. 
Terrorism, therefore, gives no chance of reformation to the terrorists and those who choose to 
be terrorists for some reason or other, are compelled to remain so throughout their lives. So a 
terrorist by choice becomes a terrorist by compulsion. Thus just discussed, it can be inferred 
that respect for human autonomy is tarnished by the philosophy of terrorism. Moral philosophers 
such as Sartre in Bing and Nothingness and R.M. Hare in Essays on Political Morality have 
held ‘respect for individual autonomy’ as a basic moral principle. A person is said to be 
autonomous only when he is self-governing and not controlled by any other external influence. 
The terrorists fight for ‘autonomy’ and protest against the government as they are deprived of 
their freedom; they themselves curb the autonomy of the citizens as well as of the other 
members of their group once they become terrorists. This is because sanctioning autonomy to 
the members of their group or to the citizens at large might disturb their plans and their 
implementation. In their opinion persons have no value as human beings; ‘they are simply 
symbolic enemies or human collaterals to bargain for some political demand’. If this is the 
level of respect they have towards people then how can they in turn expect any respect? 


The Maxim ‘man is an end in himself? is reduced to ‘man is a means, an instrument in 
himself’, because the terrorists target and use common men as their tools to achieve their 
goal. In a fight for example just as weapons, if damaged, get replaced, - so also men are used 
as means to reach get the terrorist’s goals; and in the process, if one man gets killed, others are 
kept ready to be picked up for the terrorist activities. This indeed demeans the respect and 
dignity for humanity, beings do not possess instrumental value; they are intrinsically valuable. 


Haig says, as found in D. E. Rapoport’s book “The Anatomy of Terrorism’, man’s 
cultural or ethnic, religious or racial identity or heritage must be respected, and the principle 
of respect for person states that, persons should be seen as unconditionally worthy agents. It 
is, moreover, the duty of any human being to act morally toward any moral being, because 
many deontologists admit that, it is the sense of morality that differentiates human beings 
from other beings. But according to the terrorists, we find, such rights and duties are irrelevant.” 
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It seems then that terrorism adheres to the organic theory where an individual is viewed 
merely as a tiny cell in the huge organism of society. Like an expert doctor, the terrorist is 
determined to ampute the defective cells and organs in order to make the body (i.e., society) 
survive in good health. The value of the individual is assessed in terms of his utility to the 
society. So, it seems that according to the terrorists, all individuals should enthusiastically 
sacrifice themselves while serving the ends of the society. But such a notion is self-stultifying 
because, if all individuals sacrifice their lives then who would be left to enjoy the beneficial 
consequences of terrorism? i 


The terrorists might argue by stating that what they do in the form of assassination or 
mass murder is analogous to what a state does in the name of capital punishment. The question 
arises, is capital punishment justified? Perhaps not, because in this form of punishment the 
sinner is not given a chance to realize his mistakes and to rectify them. 


Similarly, if common men fall prey to Government’ s mistakes then, instead of killing 
them, they need to be explained as to what the wrong is and further that they perform such 
wrongs. Moreover the control principles of justice clearly state that a person is only responsible 
for what he has done when he does it voluntarily or when he could have avoided it. But the 
innocents do not voluntarily perform such wrong deeds: It is only the government that 
voluntarily does so. Thus the targets of the terrorists should be the government and not the 
laymen. By carrying out indiscriminate violence at all times and in all places, the terrorists 
actually commit barbarism which is opposed to civilization, denying completely the moral 
and legal rights of the victims. They raise their voice as the government does not do justice to 
them, but do they do justice to — either to the government or to the society? 


Terrorism is destructive as it shows no constructive endeavour; it is purely a negative 
notion and no negative notion can be beneficial for the society. In history also we find instances 
of destruction, but those destructions are constructive as they either save a clan or race or they 
help to conquer states or are aimed towards the benefits of the society. 


Moreover it is to be noted that terrorist’s position gets into self-contradiction, when 
they deny civilization (and its attributes) through their barbaric activities to establish a civilized 
system of governance and also when they create cross border violence to establish democratic 
rule, because if they aim at establishing a democratic government within their own state 
territory they must fight their battle within their own boundaries. 


The terrorists do not abide by the governmental laws because according to them such 
laws are made in such a manner that they do not accommodate them (the terrorists). Hence 
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they conclude that along with them the citizens should not also abide by the government 
because like them they too are exploited by its policies. Thus the terrorists here commit a 
naturalistic fallacy — deriving ‘ought’ from ‘is’. As they ‘do not obey the government so 
people ‘ought’ not to obey the government. 


According to David Hume, ‘is’ statements differ categorically from ‘ought’ statements, 
as both speak of a different kind of relation, where — ‘is’ statements refer to the world of facts, 
and ‘ought’ statements are related to the world of values. R. M. Hare supports Hume in 
expressing that ‘is’ statements are descriptive, while ‘ought’ statements igs eis of 
recommendatory force; they are not descriptive at all. Hence deriving ‘ought’ from ‘is “4g like 


defining a non-natural element in a naturalistic manner. X 


5.2.8 The terrorists also commit a number of logical fallacies in the form of fallacy of relevance, 
fallacy of presumption and that of ambiguity.” The fallacies of relevance commited by them 
are as follows : 


(i) The fallacy of ‘ad populum’ — an appeal to emotion — this takes place when reasoning 
is substituted by expressive language and other devices calculated to excite enthusiasm, 


excitement, anger or hate. The strategically planned speeches of Osama Bin Laden of | 


Afghanistan or Prabhakaran of Sri Lanka, or Yasser Arafat of Palestine excite the listeners to 
a state of religious or patriotic frenzy, which ultimately enables them to achieve their goal. 


(ii) The terrorists commit the fallacy of ‘ad verecundiam’ — an appeal to inappropriate 
authority. The political goal of the terrorists is often settled and implemented by some fanatics 
or by dogmatic leaders like Bin Laden who surely did not have such authority. 


(iii) The terrorists also fall prey to the fallacy of ‘ad baculum’, i.e., an appeal to force. 
They use covert force or threat of force to bring about the acceptance of their position. They 
think that only force can make people listen obey them but such a thought has no rational 
basis. 


iv) The terrorists commit ‘fallacy of presumption’, i.e., the fallacy of converse accident, 
when they generally apply the ‘collective guilt’ argument. Such a fallacy takes place when a 
principle that can be applied to a handful is applied to all. This is something like inductive 
generalization in logic where the logicians pass from ‘some to all’. The terrorists may experience 
the fact that some of the government officials are immoral and exploiters, from which they 
come to the conclusion that the entire government is guilty, and therefore, needs to be 
overthrown. 
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v) The terrorists also commit the ‘fallacy of division’. Here they impose the attribute 
of whole on the part. According to them since the entire government is guilty, each and every 
member being a part of itis equally guilty. Iriansky observes, when one wants to deal with the 
corrupt government (bourgeoisie regime), i.e., the bourgeoisie in the abstract (at the class as 
a whole), one starts hitting at any bourgeoisie — because every bourgeoisie is a criminal. This 
is a reflection of the need for a scapegoat. The abstract targets (the state or the government) 
are inaccessible. So terror tactics are applied upon those who are easily available, namely, the 
citizens of the government. 


These are fallacies committed by terrorists when they give arguments in favour of their 
action. 


As citizens of a country the terrorists should abide by the laws of the country. No doubt 
they are morally justified to protest against the government oppression of that particular country. 
But breaking law and bringing about indiscriminate violence to the government which is 
elected by them, cannot be morally justified. 


Now if the terrorists break laws in this way then they are either convicted according to 
the penal code of that country, or they are not considered as citizens any longer and are sent to 
exile (e.g. Laden was exiled by the Saudi government in 1991). Hence they would possess no 
right to protest against the government. Any protest from any citizen of a foreign country (just 
as Laden was sheltered by the Taliban government of Afghanistan) cannot be entertained by 
the government. Here the terrorists can reply by saying that obedience towards the government 
is one’s ‘primafacie’ duty; but saving one’s country from the oppressive government is his 
‘actual duty’. W.D. Ross distinguishes between ‘prima facie duty’ and ‘actual duty’ where he 
says that, the former indicates a duty that is always to be acted upon unless it conflicts on a 
particular occasion with an equal or stronger duty.” Hence, prima facie duties are not absolute 
and in the event of conflict, it is not the prima facie duty, but the actual duty that should be 
performed, as the situation demands. At this point we can admire the terrorists’ noble intention, 
but we can at the same time question him that by killing the innocents which part of the 
country do they hope to save? 


5.2.9 The terrorists claim that they, by using such (brutal) methods, create an ideal society. 


First, the question arises can a positive goal be achieved by a negative method? Secondly 
an ideal society should have two aims — of ensuring no harm to its members, and the other of 
helping its members to live happily. Does terrorism fulfil any of these criteria an ideal society? 
The answer is in the negative. 


These principles correspond to three principles of conduct — harm no one, to give every 
man what is his own, and to live piously Leibnitz attacks the three motives of these three 
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7 principles” — the first principle is attached to the motive of self-interest or self regard, which 
is to be subject to prudence, and prudence consists in the maxim of doing to others what we 
would wish for ourselves. Hence, if one wants goodness from others, then one has to be good 
to others. But the terrorists, by harming others, can never be good to them. 


The second principle is attached to sense of humanity, which corresponds to love. The 
terrorists, however, neither love their country, nor their citizens, nor, again do they love 
themselves. Thus on the part of the terrorists sense of humanity is nil. 


The third principle refers to the motive of religion. Leibnitz believed that God has an 
important role to play in the implementation of moral law. The third motive is then twisted by 
the terrorists to suite their purpose which is far from morality. Thus the terrorists’ dream of an 
ideal society does not stand at all, as the motives implemented not terrorists’ motives. 


As C.A.J Coady in his book ‘The Morality of Terrorism’ remarks that, “one of the 
reasons why people are so disturbed by terrorist activities is that they find such activities 
deeply undermining of social realities with which their lives are enmeshed and which provide 
a background of normalcy against which they can go about their ordinary living”.(P.66) The 
constant fear of the citizens that they might be attacked by the terrorists at any time and at any 
place, takes away their energy and mental strength. This, in turn, robs the nation of its energy 
and spirit, thus hampering the well-being of the nation and of its people. In the modern times 
people seem to accept their death by terrorist activities as their natural destiny. This shows the 
feebleness of the minds of the common people which, undoubtedly, is a result of such never 

, ending violence upon them. 


Now, even if people realize that the existing government is incompetent, then also they 
would not like to take the risk of replacing this government with people who make their lives 
miserable (i.e., the terrorists). Between the two evils they would rather choose the lesser evil. 
For example, people of Afghanistan might not have been satisfied with the Nazi bulla 
government but surely they would not accept the Taliban government either. 


Patriotism is not merely love for a piece of land, but it is love for a-country which also 

includes its citizens. So it can never mean hatred for the numerous people living in it. How 

`- can the terrorists claim to be patriots, when they indiscriminately kill the innocents of a country? 

Many of them again posit the fact that their dctivity is for upholding Nationalism. But instead 

_ of upholding nationalism they are rather creating a “perverted nationalism’ which does not 
i ` serve any one any good. 


\ | Terrorism would be greatly criticized by the environmentalists too, as the acts of violence 
disrupt the natural environ. Use of chemicals and bio-chemical weapons by the terrorists can 
' cause great damage to nature. Moreover, due to such activities, a country’s natural resources 
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might be at stake leading to inconvenience of not only trade and commerce, but also of 
agriculture as the lands may become barren. 


5.2.10 Finally, it can be stated that the terrorists could be defeated by the following irrefutable 
argument which can be found in the article “On Terrorism”, by R. M. Hare, in the Journal of 
Value Enquiry; ed. By E. Laszlo and J. Wilbur (P. 246) as follows:- 


Either the terrorist must be prepared to use sufficient force against the representatives 
of the state to dislodge it from power, or he must resign’himself to live as an internal alien in 
a world shaped by the state power. 


It is well known that the terrorists’ strength is not a match to confront the state, and its 
machinery; they therefore adopt clandestine methods. 


Therefore, he must refrain from his political plans to dislodge the state from its power 
by use of violent or hostile means. 


The argument may be logically formed us:- 

Ppvq 

~p .. q. 

p = terrorists must be prepared to use sufficient force against the representatives of the 


state to dislodge it from power. q = he must resign himself to live as an internal alien in a 
world shaped by the state of power. 


Thus from the above arguments it is clearly seen that terrorism cannot be justified in 
any way, as the arguments against it are far more strong and more logical than the arguments 
in favour. Moreover, in a civilized society, such barbaric acts like terrorism cannot be 
entertained at all. 


The acts of terrorism seem to have different meanings in time of peace than of war. In 
times of war terrorist acts come within the frame of Jus in Bello and are interpreted as war 
crimes against humanity. In peace time, its commission invites concern of the humanitarian 
group as well as of all involved in the general well being of this blessed earth. Thus acts of 
terrorism, whenever committed, is illegal, immoral, unlawful and should be condemned in 
absolute manner. Š 


5.2.11 Earlier we had mentioned about the just war theory, but the classic just war theory 
does not really apply when the war or struggle is not between nations, but between a nation 
and a non-nation or non-state group. The just war theory had been named by some ‘thinkers as 
C and this new theory where the war is between the state and some non-state organisation is 
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termed N. Through N the terrorists try to justify their view by stating that, they also have right 
intentions in fighting such a war; they too believe in the principle of proportionality (as they 
want to bring good over evil), this war, according to them, is the last resort since the government 
had always given them a deaf ear. Again as far as the principles of just cause and legitimate 
authorities go, — it can be said that if not all but some terrorists group do abide by such 
principles. In those cases such groups would be said to fight from within the moral realm. 
Where they actually depart from the realm is, in the ‘in Bello’ portion of just war theory. They 
can maintain the principle of proportionality though, but they do really go against the principle 
of discrimination, which must be accepted unanimously without any doubt. 


At this point the terrorists go into denial. They present several reasons for denying their 
departure. They say that they can rightly seek vengeance, and can rightly apply the notion of 
‘collective responsibility’ to blame to almost everyone in their opponent’s side, and can rightly 
fight as they do so out of necessity. But all their arguments fail. Most importantly, they fail 
because of the ease with which they discount the status of their enemies. By their rhetoric, 
their enemies are guilty of crimes. But once their rhetoric is challenged, it becomes clear that 
itis morally impossible for terrorists to defend their own people, while butchering their enemies. 
In effect, terrorists who target ‘innocents’ deserve all the criticisms that they receive, for, in 
spite of their efforts, they do not uncover legitimate exceptions to the discrimination principle. 
Rather they violate the principle, in a most serious fashion. As they violate the principle jus in 
Bello — their ‘war’ cannot be considered as just. In fact in no way can we call terrorism moral 
neither can we morally support it. Such claims of the terrorists are therefore, superfluous and 
` merely redundant. 


So long we have discussed why terrorism is unjustified and identified one reason for it, 
namely, it kills the innocents. Now we would like go on to the question ‘what is so wrong in 
killing?’ and would try to answer it after the practical ethicist Peter Singer. 


* Some say that human beings should not be slaughtered since they are members of 
the class Homosapien. 


© Moreover, humans are self-conscious, rational beings — hence, they are superior to 
_ all other living creatures. Further, they have the capacity to improve the world and make a 
better place to live. Thus human beings cannot be meaninglessly slaughtered. 


¢ Murder is wrong because it affects the victims directly and frustrates their future 
potentials. 

¢ Again some thinkers (namely the classical Utilitarians) argue that terrorism is wrong 
not only because it harms the victims but because it traumatizes the other living beings, the 
survivors by such petrifying acts. 
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*According to preference utilitarianism, an action contrary to the preference of any 
being is, unless this preference is outweighed by contrary preferences, wrong. Killing a person 
who prefers to continue living is wrong, other things being equal. The wrong is said to be 
done to the victim whose preference here is thwarted. 


*According to the classical utilitarian theory killing is wrong because of its side effects, 
which threaten the society at large with its negative impact and bring grave consequences for 
people who are still living. 


*Again an argument states that the capacity to conceive of one as existing over time is 
a necessary condition of a right to life. Now this concept of right to life is related to the 
concept of desire to live. But the question arises that, if the person is unconscious or not fully . 
conscious (as in case of sleep) or if the subject is an infant, then how do we know whether 
they have the desire to live. It has to be noted here that, when we are sleeping or are in a stage 
where we cannot express our desire to live, then such a desire for future existence does not 
cease to exist. The fact that they can conceive themselves for a continued existence over a 
period of time is the best proof for their right to life, irrespective of whether their desire for 
life is known by us or not. 


Man by virtue of being human beings possesses autonomy. By ‘autonomy’ as considered 
earlier, we mean the capacity to choose, to make and act on one’s own decisions. Rational and 
self-conscious beings presumably have this ability, whereas beings who can not consider the 
alternatives open to them are not capable of choosing in the required sense and, hence, can not 
be autonomous in the true sense. In particular, only a being who can grasp the difference 
between dying and continuing to live can autonomously choose to live. Hence killing a person 
who does not choose to die fails to respect that person’s autonomy; and, as the choice of living 
or dying, is about the most fundamental choice anyone can make, the choice on which all 
other choices depend killing a person who does not choose to die is the greatest possible 
violation of that person.s autonomy. 


*Again as we value pleasure, killing those who lead pleasant lives eliminate the pleasure 
they would otherwise experience, therefore such killing is wrong. It is considered to be a good 
deed to increase the amount of pleasure in the world by increasing the number of pleasant 
lives and this is based on the other hand to reduce the amount of pleasure. Hence taking lives 
on this account is extremely wrong. 


Above all these points, we feel that, killing is wrong not only because of the above 
mentioned reasons, but it is intrinsically wrong or wrong in itself. Hence terrorism which 
justifies killing cannot be justified at all — especially because here innocent killing is found at 
random. 
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CHAPTER - 6 


CLASH OF CIVILIZATIONS 


This chapter would be divided into two sections. In the first section we would discuss Samuel 
P. Huntington’s — The Clash of Civilizations and the Remaking of World Order and, in the 
latter half, we would talk about Amartya Sen’s — Identity and Violence — both of which 
convey the same message. This message itself is really thought provoking and can perhaps 
explain the major reason behind such worldwide terrorism. 


6.1 The Clash of Civilizations and the Remaking of World Order 


Different philosophers and thinkers of other disciplines too, have pondered over the 
causes of ‘terrorism’. Many have given different opinions, but Samuel P. Huntington says 
something totally different from the others. Now let us make an analytic study of the basic 
contention in his book — The Clash of Civilizations and the Remaking of World Order. 


Till date the world had witnessed several kinds of violence. We have already had the 
two World Wars. The issue of this war would neither be money, nor power but clashes of 
civilizations. There are in all nine different type of civilizations according to the author and 
they are :- Western, Latin American, Islamic, Sinic, Hindu, Orthodox, Buddhist and J apanese. 


Each one strives to achieve its own superiority over the rest, out running the others. In 
such a competition, the two bold competitors are the West and the Islam. These two are poles 
apart, having totally opposite views; hence lies a sharp clash between these two civilizations. 
Huntington say that clashes of civilizations are the greatest threat to world peace, and an 
international order based on civilization is the surest safeguard against world war. 


The central theme of this book is that culture and cultural identities which, at the broadest 
level are civilizational identities, shape the patterns of cohesion, disintegration, and conflict 
in the post-cold war. 


The First World War was fought with a mission of establishing democracy, the second 
was fought to establish capitalism. This was known as the cold war, which made world politics 
bipolar. One pole (U.S) represented capitalism and the other pole represented communalism. 
Capitalism comprised the higher class of people or the owner class whereas communalism 
consisted of the class exploited by the bourgeois. Communalism talked about equal distribution 
of wealth, which is concentrated in the hands of the upper class and which is used as a tool to 
exploit the working class. In the post-cold war, for the first time in history, global politics 
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become multi polar and multi civilizational. In the post-cold world war, the most important 
distinctions among people are not ideological, political or economic. They are cultural. People 
and nations try to answer the most basic question humans can face: who we are. And they 
answer that question in the traditional way by giving reference to the things that mean most to 
them. People define themselves in terms of ancestry, religion, language, history, values, customs 
and institutions. They identify with cultural groups, tribes, ethnic groups, religious communities, 
nations and, at the broadest level, civilizations. People use politics not just to advance their 
interests but also to define their identity. We know who we are, only when we know who we 
are not and, often, only when we know whom we are against. 


In this book ‘The Clash of Civilizations and the Remaking of World Order’! — 
Huntington has emphasized on five major issues. 


First, he mentions that for the first time in history global politics is both multipolar and 
multicivilizational; modernization is distinct from westernization and produces neither a 
universal civilization in any meaningful sense nor the westernization of non-western societies. 


Secondly, he talks about the balance of power among civilizations which is shifting: 
The West is declining in relative influence; Asian Civilizations are expanding their economic, 
military and political strength; Islam is exploding demographically with destablishing 
consequences for Muslim countries and their neighbours; and non-Western Civilizations 
generally reaffirms the value of their own cultures. 


The third issue is that a civilization-based world order is emerging. Societies share 
cultural affinities cooperate with each other; efforts to shift societies from one civilization to 
another are unsuccessful; and countries group themselves around its lead or core states of 
their civilization. 

The fourth issue stems from the fact that the West’s universalistic pretentions increasingly 
come into conflict with other civilizations, most seriously with Islam and Confucianism; at 
the local level fault line wars, largely between Muslims and non-Muslims, generate “kin- 
country rallying”, the threat of broader escalation, and hence efforts by core states to halt 
these wars. 


Finally the author in the book shows that the survival of the west depends on Americans 
reaffirming their western identity and westerners accepting their civilization as unique not 
universal and unity to renew and pressure it against challenges from non-western societies. 
Avoidance of a global war of civilizations depends on world leaders accepting and cooperating 
to maintain the multicivilizational character of global politics. 


Thus this may be termed as a new world — where local politics is the politics of ethnicity; 
whereas global politics is the politics of civilizations. The rivalry of the super powers is 
replaced by the clash of civilizations. 
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In this new world the most important and dangerous conflicts will not be between social 
classes, rich and poor, or other economically defined groups, but between people belonging 
to different cultural entities.” Tribal wars and ethnic conflicts will occur within civilizations. 
Violence between states and groups from different civilizations, however, carries with it the 
potential for escalation as other states and groups from these civilizations rally to the support 
of their “Kin-countries”.* The bloody clash of clans in Somalia poses no threat of broader 
conflict. The bloody clash of tribes in Rwanda has consequences for Uganda, Zaire, and 
Burundi but not much further. The bloody clashes of civilizations in Bosnia, the Cancasno, 
Central Asia, or Kashmir could become bigger wars. In Yugoslav conflicts Russia provided 
diplomatic support to the Serbs, and Saudi Arabia, Turkey, Iran and Libya provided funds and 
~ arms to the Bosnians, not for reasons of ideology or power politics or economic interest but 
because of cultural kinship. “Cultural Conflicts”,4 Vaclav Havel has observed, “are increasing 
and are more dangerous today than at any time in history”, and Jacques Delors agreed that 
“future conflicts will be sparked by cultural factors rather than economies or ideology”.> And 
the most dangerous cultural conflicts are those along the fault lines between civilizations. 


In the post cold war world, culture is both a divisive as well as a unifying force. People 
separated by ideology but united by culture come together, as the two Germanys did and as 
the two Koreas and the several Chinas are beginning to. Countries with cultural affinities 
cooperate economically and politically. International organizations based on states with cultural 
commonality; such as European Union, are far more successful than those that attempt to 
transcend cultures. For forty-five years the Iron curtain was the central dividing line in Europe. 
That line has moved several hundred miles East. It is now the line separating the people of 
Western Christianity, on one hand, from Muslim and orthodox people on the other. 


The philosophical assumptions, underlying values, social relations, customs and overall 
outlooks on life differ significantly among civilizations. The revitalization of religion 
throughout much of the world reinforces these cultural differences. Cultures can change, and 
the nature of their impact on politics and economics can vary from one period to another. Yet 
the major differences in political and economic development among civilizations are clearly 
rooted in their different cultures. East Asian Economic success has its source in East Asian 
culture, as do the difficulties East Asian societies have had in achieving stable democratic 
political systems. Islamic cultures explain, in large part, the failure of democracy to emerge in 
much of the Muslim world. Developments in the post communist societies of Eastern Europe 
and the former Soviet Union are shaped by their civilizational identities. Those with Western 
Christian heritages make progress towards economic development and democratic politics; 
the prospects for economic and political development in the orthodox countries are uncertain; 
the prospects in the Muslim Republics are bleak. 
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The West is and will remain for years to come the most powerful civilization. Yet its 
power relative to that of other civilizations is declining. As the West attempts to assert its 
values and to protect its interests, non-western societies confront a choice. Some attempt to 
emulate the West and to join or to “band wagon” with the west. Other Confucian and Islamic 
societies attempt to expand their own economic and military power to resist and to “balance” 
against the west. A central axis of post-cold war politics is the interaction of western power 
and culture with the power and culture of non-western civilization. 


-Cultural commonalities and differences shape the interests, antagonisms, and association 
of states. The most important countries in the world come overwhelmingly from different 
civilizations. The local conflicts most likely to escalate into broader wars are those between 
groups and states from different civilization. The key issues on the international agenda involve 
differences among civilizations. Power shifts from the long predominant west to non-western 
civilizations. Global politics has become multipolar and multicivilizational. 


The presence of multiple civilizations and their clashes seem to be the major cause of 
such a terrorism found worldwide today. But we need to know first, what we mean by 
‘civilization’? What is the nature of such a civilization. First a distinction exists between 
civilization in singular and civilizations in the plural. The terror seen today is the effect of the 
latter kind of civilization (i.e., ‘Civilizations’ in the plural). The idea of civilization was 
developed by the 18" century French thinkers as the opposite concept of “barbarism”. Civilized 
society differed from primitive society because it was settled, urban and literate. To be civilized 
was good, whereas to be uncivilized was considered as bad. The concept of civilization provided 
a standard by which to judge societies. During the 19" century, Europeans devoted much 
intellectual, diplomatic, and political energy to elaborating the criteria by which non-European 
societies might be judged sufficiently “civilized” to be accepted as members of the European 
group.This was called Eurocentricism. At the same time, people increasingly spoke of 
civilizations in the plural. This meant “renunciation of a civilization defined as an ideal; or 
rather as the ideal” and a shift away from the assumption that there was a single standard for 
what was civilized, “confined”, as Brandel puts it, “to a few privileged people or groups, 
humanity’s ‘elite’.” Instead there are many civilizations, each of which is civilized in its own 
way. Hence, civilization in the singular, in short, “lost some of its cachet”. 


Secondly while describing the nature of civilization it can be noticed that civilization is 
a cultural entity, although Germans drew a sharp distinction between civilization and culture— 
the former involved machines, technologies and material factors; whereas the latter has much 
to do with values, ideas and the higher intellectual artistic, moral qualities of a society. Some 
anthropologists have reversed the relation and conceived of cultures as characteristics of 
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primitive, unchanging, non-urban societies, while more complex, developed, dynamic societies 
are civilizations. Again Brandel relates one with the other or defines one in terms of the other 
as a civilization is “a space, a ‘cultural area’, a collection of cultural characteristics and 
phenomena”. 


Third, civilizations are comprehensive, that is, none of their constituent units can be 
fully understood without reference to the encompassing civilization. Civilizations, Toynbee 
argues, “comprehend without being comprehended by others”. A civilization is a “totality”. 


Fourth, civilizations are mortal but also very long-lived unlike culture; they evolve, 
adapt and are the most enduring of human associations, “realities of the extreme longue duree”. 


Fifth, since civilizations are cultural not political entities, they do not, as such, maintain 
` order, establish justice, collect taxes, fight wars, negotiate treaties, or do any of the other 
things which governments do. The political composition of civilizations varies between 
civilizations and varies over time within a civilization. A civilization may thus contain one or 
many political units. Those units may be city states, empires, federation, confederations, nation 
states, multinational states, all of which may have varying forms of government. China, Lucian 


Pye has commented, is “a civilization pretending to be a state”.® 


Finally, scholars generally agree in their identification of the major civilizations in 
history and on those that exist in modern world. They often differ, however, on the total 
number of civilizations that have existed in history. Quigley argues for sixteen clear historical 
cases and very probably eight additional ones. Toynbee first places the number as twenty- 
one, then twenty-three, and Spengler mentions eight major cultures. Samuel P. Huntington 
talks about nine civilizations, as we have mentioned in the beginning of the section; and to 
him there is no such distinction between culture and civilization. 


6.1.1 Rise of the West 


So long we discussed about the nature of civilizations. Each civilization has its own 
identifying character. The west which tries to dominate the rest of the world today, was lagging 
behind the others, for several hundred years. China under the Tang, Sung and Ming dynasties, 
the Islamic world from 8" to 12 centuries, and Byzantium from the 8" to11* centuries far 
surpassed Europe (i.e. the west) in wealth, territory, military power and artistic, literary and 
scientific achievement. Between the 11 and 13"century, European culture began to develop, 
facilitated by the “Eager and Systemic appropriation of suitable elements from the higher 
civilizations of Islam and Byzantium, together with adoption of this inheritance to the special 
conditions and interests of the west”. During the same period, Hungary, Poland, Scandinavia, 
and the Baltic Coast were converted to western Christianity, with Roman law and other aspects 
of western civilization following, and the eastern boundary of the western civilization was 
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stabilized there it would remain there after without significant change. During the 12” and 
13" Centuries Westerners struggled to expand their control in Spain and did establish effective 
dominance of the Mediterranean. Subsequently, however, the rise of Turkish power brought 
about the collapse of “Western Europe’s first oversees empire : Yet by 1500, the renaissance 
of European culture was well under way and social pluralism, expanding commerce, and 
technological achievements provides the basis for a new era in global policies”. (The Clash of 
Civilizations and the Remaking of World Order by Samuel P. Huntington; P. 50) 


Intermittent or limited multidimensional encounters among civilizations gave way to 
sustained, overpowering unidirectional impact of the west on all other civilizations. The end 
of 10" century witnessed the final conquest of the Iberian peninsula from the Moors and the 
beginning of Portuguese penetration of Asia and Spanish penetration of the Americans. During 
the subsequent two fifty years. Oil of the Western Hemisphere and significant portions of 
Asia were brought under European rule or domination. The end of the 18 century saw a 
retraction of direct European control as first the United States, then Haiti, and then most of 
Latin America revolted against European rule and achieved independence. In the latter part of 
the 19" century, however, renewed western imperialism extended western rule over all of 
Africa, consolidated western control in the subcontinent and elsewhere in Asia, and by the 
early 20" century subjected virtually the entire Middle East except for Turkey to direct or 
indirect western control. Europeans or former European colonies (in the America) controlled 
35% of the Earth’s land surface in 1800, 67% in 1878, and 84% in 1914. By 1920 the percentage 
was still higher as the Ottoman Empire was divided among Britain, France and Italy. In 1800 
the British Empire consisted of 1.5 million square miles and 20 million people. By 1900 the 
Victorian empire upon which the sun never set included 11 million square miles and 390 
million people. The west won the world not by the superiority of its ideas or values or religion 
(to which few members of other civilizations were converted) but rather by its superiority in 
applying organized violence. Westerners often forget this fact, non-westerners never do. 


At that time civilization meant western civilization. International law was western 
international law coming out of the tradition of Grotius. The international system was the 
western Westphalian system of sovereign but “civilized” nation states and the colonial territories 
they controlled. But finally in the 20" century the relations among civilizations have thus 
moved from a phase dominated by unidirectional impact of one civilization on all others to 
one of intense, sustained, and multidirectional interactions among all civilizations. Both of 
the central characteristics of the previous era of intercivilizational relations began to disappear. 


The aim of the West had always been universalisation of its own civilization, which 
would mean that they would expect all other civilizations to get modernized, and hence 
Westernized — so that all others ultimately merge into one. The idea of universal civilization 
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implies a general cultural coming together of humanity and the increasing acceptance of 
common values, beliefs, orientations, practices, and institutions by people throughout the 
world. More specifically, the idea may mean something which is profound but irrelevant, 
something which is relevant but not profound, and some which are irrelevant and superficial. 


Universal civilization in the Indian context would mean :- 


“Vasudaiva Kutumvakam”, this means the entire world is our own relative. Such a 
universalism should bring an end to that kind of terrorism which is based upon communalism. 
But the universalism that west talks about, only increases problems as this refers to the expansion 
of western power and culture over the entire world; which indeed is a threat to the rest (non- 
westerners). 


6.1.2 The West and Modernization 


The most general argument for the emergence of a universal civilization sees it as the 
result of the broad process of modernization that have been going on since 18" century. 
Modernization involves industrialization, urbanization, increasing levels of literacy, and 
diversified occupational structures. It is a product of the tremendous expansion of scientific 
and engineering knowledge beginning in the 18" century that made it possible for humans to 
control and shape the environment in totally unprecedented ways. But such a modernization 
is not possible for underdeveloped nations or developing nations; due to lack of wealth. So in 
order to modernize such nations have to fall-back on the West for its cooperation and at this 

‘ juncture comes the domination of the powerful over the weak. Hence the weak, i.e., the rest 
after tolerating such a domination finally revolts against the west. Again it is very difficult for 
the orthodox civilizations such as Hindus, Muslims and others to accept such a modernization; 
as their culture, tradition, heritage — is much more enriched than the Western culture (as they 
think it to be). Moreover the values of these orthodox civilizations are directly found to be 
opposite to those of the-west. Hence in the micro level the orthodox “Islams” go for a war 
against the West, as according to the former the latter are exploiting and demeaning the respect 
of the tradition and culture of the former — in the name of modernization. Here lies the main 
clash, which leads to open terrorism (by the Islam) against Western domination, in the name 
of universalism. 


Now, a very important question arises. We say that all the incidents of terrorism result 
from clashes among the multiple civilizations. But why should cultural commonality facilitate 
co-operation and cohesion among people whereas cultural differences promote cleavages and 
conflicts? . ; 
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First, everyone has multiple identities which may compete with or reinforce each other 
like kinship, occupational, cultural, institutional, territorial, educational, partisan, ideological 
and others. Everyone tries to uplift its own culture and maintain its superiority over others. 
Thus the non-Western societies now constantly try to stimulate the revitalization of indigenous 
identities and culture. Herein lies the problem — as everyone can not be the best. 


Second, identity at any level — personal, tribal, racial, civilizational — can only be defined 
in relation to an “other”, a different person, tribe, race or civilization. Historically, relations 
between states or other entities of the same civilization have differed from relations between 
states or entities of different civilizations. Separate codes governed behaviour toward those 
who are “like us” and the “barbarians” who are not. The rules of the nations of Christendom 
for dealing with each other were different from those for dealing with the Turks and other 
“heathens”. Muslims acted differently toward those of Dar-al-Islam and those of Dar-al-harb. 
The Chinese treated Chinese foreigners and “us” and the extracivilizational “them” is constant 
in human history — finally giving rise to a clash among various existing civilizations. 


Thirdly, the sources of conflict between states and groups from different civilizations 
are, in large measure, those which have always generated conflict between groups: control of 
people, territory, wealth and resources and relative power, that is the ability to impose one’s 
own values, culture and institutions on another group as compared to that group’s ability to do 
that to the former. 


Finally, is the presence of conflict in human beings. It is human nature to hate. For self- 
definition and motivation people need enemies: competitors in business, rivals in achievement, 
opponents in politics. They naturally distrust and see as threats those who are different and 
have the capability to harm them. The resolution of one conflict and the disappearance of one ' 
enemy generate personal, social and political forces that give rise to new ones. “The ‘us’ 
versus ‘them’ tendency is”, as Ali Mazuri points out, “in the political arena, almost universal”.” 
In contemporary world the “them” is more likely to be people from a different civilization. 
The end of cold war thus has not ended conflict but has rather given rise to new identities 
rooted in culture which at the broadest level are civilizations. Simultaneously, common culture 
also encourages cooperation among states and groups which share that culture, which can be 
seen in the emerging patterns of regional association among countries, particularly in the 
economic arena. 


6.1.3 A Shift of Power is gradually noticed 

West had been the ruling tyrant of the world so long, but the recent shift of power has 
attracted the attention of many. There is the west on one hand, and Islamic and Sinic civilizations 
on the other. Islam and China embody great cultural traditions very different from and in their 
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opinion infinitely superior to that of the west. The power and assertiveness of both in relation 
to the west are increasing, and the conflicts between their values and interests and those of the 
west are multiplying and becoming more intense. 


But the question is will the shift of power bring justice to the rest of the world, or would 
there be simply a birth of a new tyrant all over again. It can be assumed that there would just 
be a change of power from west to Islams and Chinese, perhaps — but ultimately once again 
the world would be ruled by one despot. This is found since the primitive times, where the 
powers of maker sects were surrendered to one strong, bold authority who would steer the 
others. Then again the powerful would start dominating the rest, unless there is another strong 
authority found to subdue them. So terrorists who claim that terrorism is a war to be free from 
domination of the strong Jihad would perhaps do the same thing to control the others, once 
they get the power. Thus an equal share of power is desirable than one ruling the rest ~ but is 
this not a utopian concept? 


Another important question which arises here is that, will the global institutions, the 
distribution of power, and the politics and economies of nations in the 21 century primarily 
reflect western values and interests or will they be shaped primarily by those of Islam and 

_ China — may be only time could give the best answer to such a question. 


6.1.4 Islam and the West 


Why do we find severe clashes especially between these two civilizations — which has 
now become the major cause of terrorism world wide — the question remains. Some westerners, 
including Ex-President Bill Clinton, have argued that, the west does not have problems with 
Islam, but only with violent Islamist extremists. But 1400 years of history demonstrate 
otherwise. The relations between Islam and Christianity, both being orthodox have often been 
stormy. Each has been the other’s ‘other’. The 20" century conflict between liberal democracy 
and Marxist Leninism is only a fleeting and superficial historical phenomenon compared to 
the continuing and deep conflicting relation between Islam and Christianity. 


The causes of the ongoing pattern of conflict lie not in transitory phenomena such as 
12% century Christian passion or 12“ century Muslim fundamentalism. They flow from the 
nature of two religions and the civilizations based on them. Conflict was, on the one hand, a 
product of difference, particularly the Muslim concept of Islam as a way of life transcending 
and uniting religion and politics versus the western Christian concept of the separate realms 
of God and Caesar. Both are monotheistic religions, which, unlike polytheistic ones, cannot 
easily assimilate additional deities, and which see the world in dualistic, ‘us’-and-’them’ 
terms. Both are universalistic, claiming to be the one true faith to which all humans can 
adhere. Both are missionary religions, believing that their adherents have an obligation to 
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convert non believers to that one true faith. From its origin, Islam expanded by conquest and 
when the opportunity existed Christianity did too. 


Moreover, the parallel concepts of ‘jihad’ and ‘crusade’ not only resemble each other, 
but distinguish these two faiths from other major world religions Islam and Christianity, along 
with Judaism, have teleological views of history in contrast to the cyclical or static view 
prevalent in other civilizations. 


A comparable mix of factors increased the conflict between Islam and the West in the 
late 20" century. First, Muslim population growth generated large numbers of unemployed 
and disaffected young people who became recruits to Islamist causes, have exerted pressure 
on neighbouring societies and migrated to the West. Second, the Islamic Resurgence has 
given Muslims renewed confidence in the distinctive character and worth of their civilization 
and values compared to those of the West. Third, the West’s simultaneous efforts to universalize 
its values and institutions to maintain its military and economic superiority, and to intervene 
in conflicts in the Muslim world generated intense resentment among Muslims. Fourth, the 
collapse of communism removed a common enemy of the West and Islam was left as the 
perceived major threat to the other. Fifth, the increasing contact and intermingling of Muslims 
and westerners stimulate in each a new sense of their own identity and how it differs from that 
of the other. 


Thus the causes of the renewed conflict between Islam and the West thus lie in the 
fundamental question of power and culture. Who is to rule? Who is to be ruled? The central 
issue of politics defined by Lenin is the root of the contest between Islam and the West. There 
is, however, the additional conflict, which Lenin would have considered meaningless, between 
two different versions of what is right and what is wrong and, as a consequence, who is right 
and who is wrong. So long as the Islam remains Islam (which it will) and the West remains the 
West (which is more dubious), this fundamental conflict between two great civilizations and 
ways of life will continue to define their relations in the future. Even as it has defined them 
for the past fourteen centuries. 


It should now be clear that we face a mood and a movement for transcending the level 
of issues and politics and the governments that pursue them. 


History ends at least once and occasionally more often in the history of every civilization. 
As the civilization’s universal state emerges, its people become blinded by what Toynbee 
called “the mirage of immorality”. This is what happened also with the world’s super power. 
It never expected a revolt from others as it was supposed to control and steer the others. 
Moreover the continuous enjoyment of power for such a long period convinced them that 
there can be no second authority. 
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Civilizations grow, Quigley argued in 1961, because they have an “instrument of 
expansion”, that is military, religious, political or economic organisation that accumulates 
surplus and invests it in productive innovations. This is how U.S became the Superpower in 
the world. 


Civilizations decline when they stop the application of surplus to new ways of doing 
things. In modern terms we say that the rate of investment decreases. This happens as 
Huntington mentions because the social groups controlling the surplus have a vested interest 
in using it for “non productive but ego-satisfying purposes...... which distribute the surpluses 
to consumption but do not provide more effective methods of production.” People live off 
their capital and the civilization moves from the stage of the universal state to the stage of 
decay. We assume a decay of Western Civilization because in U.S, this is a period of economic 
recession, hence declining standards of living, civil wars between the various vested interests, 
and growing illiteracy and unemployment. The society gradually grows weaker. Vain efforts 
are made to stop the wastage by legislation. But the decline continues. The religious, intellectual, 
social and political levels of the society begin to lose the allegiance of the masses of the 
people on a large scale. New religious movements begin to sweep over the society. There is a 
growing reluctance to fight for the society or even to support it by paying taxes. 


Huntington further opines in his book that decay then leads to the stage of invasion 
when the civilization, no longer able to defend itself because it is no longer willing to defend 
itself, lies wide open to barbarian invaders who often come from another, younger, more 
powerful civilization. 


The overriding lesson of the history of civilizations, however, is that many things are 
probable but nothing is inevitable. 


But far more significant than economies and demography, are the problems of moral 
decline, which include : 


1. Increase in antisocial behaviour, such as crime, drug use, and violence generally; 


2. Family decay, including increased rates of divorce, illegitimacy, teen-age pregnancy; 
single-parent families; 


3. At least in the U.S, a decline in .social capital., i.e., membership in voluntary 
associations and the interpersonal trust associated with such membership; 


4. General weakening of the ‘worth ethic’ and rise of a cult of personal indulgence; 
5. Decreasing commitment to learning and intellectual activity, manifested in the U.S 


in lower levels of scholastic achievement. 
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The leaders of other countries have, as we have seen, at times attempted to disavow 
their cultural heritage and shift the identity of their country from one civilization to another. 
In no case to date have they succeeded and they have instead created schizophrenic torn 
countries. The American multiculturists similarly reject their country’s cultural heritage. Instead 
of attempting to identify the U.S with another civilization, however, they wish to create a 
country of many civilizations, which is to say a country not belonging to any civilization and 
lacking a cultural core. 


In the Emerging world of Ethnic conflict and civilizational clash, western belief in the ‘ 
universality of western culture suffers three problems: it is false; it is immoral; and it is 
dangerous. That it is false has been the central thesis of this book (that what we have discussed 
so far), a thesis well summed up by Michael Howard : “Common Western assumption that 
cultural diversity is historical curiosity being rapidly ended by the growth of a common, 
western-oriented, Anglophone world-culture, shaping our basic values... is simply not true.” 
(Michael Howard, America and the World; St. Louis: Washington University, the Annual 
Lewin Lecture, 5 April 1984; P.6) 


Western universalism is dangerous to the world because it could lead to a major 
intercivilizational war between core states and it is dangerous to the west because it could 
lead to defeat of the west. 


In short, in the coming era, the avoidance of major intercivilizational war requires core 
states to refrain from intervening in conflicts in other civilizations. This is a truth which some 
states, particularly the U.S, will undoubtedly find difficult to accept. This abstention rule that 
core states abstain from intervention in conflicts in other civilizations is the first requirement 
for peace in a multicivilizational, multipolar world. The second requirement is the joint 
mediation rule that core states negotiate with each other to contain or to hault fault line wars 
between states or groups from their civilizations. Acceptance of these rules and of world with 
greater equality among civilizations will not be easy for the west or for those civilizations 
which may aim to supplement or supplant the west in its dominant role. 


Huntington in his book “The Clash of Civilization and The Remaking of World Order’, 
points out that in the 1950s Lester Pearson warned that humans were moving into “an age 
when different civilizations will have to learn to live side by side in peaceful interchange, 
learning from each other, studying each other’s history and ideals and art and culture, mutually 
enriching each other’s lives. Immanuel Kant assumed that such an interaction among multiple 
civilizations would actually enrich the civilizations and uplift their development. Pearson 
added, the alternative, in this overcrowded little world, is misunderstanding, tension, clash 
and catastrophe.” (Lester B. Pearson, Democracy in World Politics; Princeton: Princeton 
University Press, 1955; P.82-83) Even Tagore tried to portray the same feelings in his book 
‘Bharat teertho. 
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The futures of both peace and civilization depend upon understanding and cooperation 
- among the political, spiritual, and intellectual leaders of the world’s major civilizations. In 
the clash of civilizations, Europe and America will hang together or hang separately. In the 
greater clash, the global “real clash”, between civilization and barbarism, the world’s great 
civilizations with their rich accomplishments in religion, art, literature, philosophy, sciences, 
technology, morality, and compassion, will also hang together or hang separately. “In the 
emerging era, clashes of civilizations are the greatest threat to world peace, and an international 
_ order based on civilizations is the surest safe-guard against world war.”? 


Against the backdrop of such a U.S hegemony, Charles-Maurice de Talleyrand, several 
times French foreign minister under a variety of regimes and a man who put principles above 
regimes, has good words to say about hegemonic behaviour in changing systems of. world 
order, in which he had some experience : “True greatness is that which is limited to itself, true 
force is that which moderates itself, true glory is that which surrounds itself with national 
recognition” (1796) “No domination, no monopoly, always the force that protects, never the 
force that takes over!” (1797).” “Allies are kept only with care, concern, and reciprocal 
advantages...powerful though the Republic may be, it imposes less confidence than respect. 
To obtain true and useful allies, it must obtain [their] confidence” (1798). But it takes two to 
cooperate. There in lie the tension and the dynamics of the new world order to the twenty-firs 
century. ” - 

A study says that United States ‘was’ the centre of power in the world for a long time 
and hence for a very long time a unipolar political and economic power play was found in the 
world, thus there seemed an imbalance in power. But now even before European entry, most 
analyses foresee a Chinese entry into a major power position. But some of the analyses, such 
as those by Gustav Schmidt (as found in Chapter 7 of the book “The Imbalance of Power, U.S 
Hegemony and International Order’ ed. By I. William Zartman) and Charles Doran (in Chapter 
5 of the above mentioned book), pay more than passing attention to other rising powers and 
regional constellations, none of which is likely to disturb the-dominant nature of the polyarchic 
system or its hegemonic centre like, Europe, China, India, and other rising powers are engrossed 
in domestic, economic and political development for the foreseable future, building the 
ingredients of a later power role but for the time being turned inward. This domestic pre- 
occupation reinforces the importance of welfare as a goal value for one international system 
by itself but does not reduce the importance of security for their regional and hence global 
relations, as the cases of China (regarding Taiwan and Tibet) and India (regarding Pakistan) 
and the two together (China regarding India) emphasize. Regional constellations can be 
expected to pay an increasingly important role in managing their own conflicts and coordinating 
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their own economies and politics. The more such self-help develops, the more the burden of 
security is lifted from the global system, without however, creating a system of political 
autocracies, and the intensification of economic and cultural globalization exerts a powerful 
force to counteract centrifugal tendencies. 


Here, Samuel P. Huntington has thus tried to mention that due to the presence of diversity 
of cultures, a superiority and inferiority complex is natural as some races and cultures are 
more enriched than the others. Thus an identity crisis is noticed among the races, so in order 
to establish a strong, respectful and honourable identity they fight amongst each other, so that 
any particular race cannot get dominated, neglected or overlooked by the others. In this context 
the author also mentions (as we have seen) about the fault line conflict. Depending on different 
languages, culture, custom, habits and habitats territorial as well as cognitive boundaries have 
been formed which separate one civilization (culture) from another. Now, during war such 
boundaries are penetrated and a cross-cultural exchange is noticed which has two sides ~ 
good and bad. It sometimes uproots the identity of people by displacement of property, 
dislocation of a race etc. But sometimes it also develops a relation of alliance between two 
cultures whereby each one understands the other better than before, each one tries ta pick up 
some goodness of the other. Thus boundaries do not only distinguish but also foster familiarity, 
proximity and inter-cultural connection; as thought by Kjetil Tronvoll in the book War and 
the Politics of Identity in Ethiopia. He says such an understanding of boundaries does not 
always take away identity of a race, person etc. (due to war or violence) but gives a new 
identity, a better one if seen positively. Such a discussion of boundaries of distinction and 
boundaries of connection is also found in Barth’s papers, supported by Kejtil Tornovoll who 
thought this discussion shows how old enemies become friends and vice versa during war or 
any form of violence. Thus Hungtintons ‘fault lines’ are not always ‘foe-building’. 


To summarise Huntington‘s book, we may notice, that the basic problems underlying 
contemporary terrorism is ‘we’ and ‘you’, in other words, a notion of in-group and out group. 
As Sigmund Freud in his book “Civilization and its Discontents” says, every person possesses 
two major qualities — i) narcissism and ii) aggression. The first talks about love for one’s own 
self and hence love for them or those who are attached to that self. The second is a feeling 
towards those who are not like the known self of an individual. In case of terrorism it has been 
noticed that, the war on terrorism had emerged due to the clashes found among groups which 
differ from each other either due to language or way of life or economy or religion or most 
importantly ideology. Thus people who belong to the same group would share such things 
mentioned above. Here narcissism is found among them as they love themselves and also 
people who are like minded (as they find themselves projected in others) or this love is found 
towards the group leader who influences their thoughts which seem to be similar to the other 
members too, or narcissism is found towards an ideology kept infront by them, to which all 
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accord unanimously. In this way a “we-group’ or ‘in-group’ is formed which automatically 


hates the “you-group’ or ‘out group’, as the latter has different goals and ideologies to be 


achieved, as the members of the former cannot relate themselves to the latter, and, therefore, 
can not find themselves in the others. So a feeling of ‘aggression’ is found in them towards the 
others. Hence a clash is inevitable. Such is the case with the Islamists and the westerners 
leading to worlds most heinous forms of violence, the sufferers of which are none other than 
the common men. Such an explanation of clash between ‘we’ and ‘you’, ‘in-group’ and ‘out- 
group’ has been given by Paul Gilbert in the book — Old And New Wars, in the chapter 
‘Myths of Identity’, which is the underlying message of Huntington’s book the Clash of 
Civilization.... According to Gilbert these clashes are nothing but myths of identity; actually 
all men are same which even race they might belong to. 


While considering this explanation of new wars, it reminds us of the collective identity 
theory of Sigmund Freud (Freud, S. 1932; Why War? Standard Edition 22:197-215). It is a 
theory, aspects of which have been alluded to in recent semi-popular accounts of the resurgence 
of nationalist conflict in the Post-cold War. Thus Michael Ignateiff appeals to Freud to 
characterize the war between Serbs and Croats. ‘An outsider is struck’ he writes, ‘not by the 
differences between Serbs and Croats, but by how similar they seem to be’. But ‘Freud’, he 
notes, ‘once argued that the smaller the real’ differences between two people the larger it was 
found to loom in their imaginations. He calls this effect the narcissism of minor difference. Its 
corollary must be, Ignatieff continues: the enemies need each other to remind themselves of 
who they really are. A Croat, thus, is someone who is not a Serb. A Serb is someone who is 
not a Croat. Without hatred of the other, there would be no clearly defined national self to 
worship and adore. 


In this ties between group members Freud explains (as found in the book — Old and 
New Wars) ‘Love instincts which have been diverted from their original aims’ are drawn 
upon to establish identification with those who share the same ego-ideal; and because they are ` 
aim inhibited the ties they create are lasting ones. ‘If I love someone’, Freud says elsewhere: 
he must deserve itin some way... He deserves it if he is so like me in important ways that I can 
love myself in him; and he deserves it if he is so much more perfect than myself that I can love 
my ideal of myself in him. 

But failing this, as one who is not a member of the group will fail, ‘it will be hard for me 
to love him.’ 


The question which arises here is that, does this mean that the terrorism, which is found, 
is purely based on such group-feelings and nothing else? If this is really so, then we must give 
it a thought as men can kill so many innocents and children only to establish their likes and 
dislikes — that is, their personal preferences those who are in no way related to such conflicts 
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are actually sacrificed — can we find any justice in it, in any arguable ground — the answer is 
clearly ‘no’. The fundamentalists who are the terrorists here aim at upholding their national 
spirit in all respect. The citizens of a cosmopolis are not bothered about such a nationalism as 
they belong to different nations, hence share different custom, culture, ritual, language and 
religion. They rather criticize those nations who compel all of its citizens to follow one particular 
language, religion, custom, way of life. This is why we find a major clash between the 
cosmopolitan U.S and the extreme nationalist, Islamists. In this content Paul Gilbert talks 
_ about two kinds of nationalism. Ethnic and Civic. Ethnic nationalism is dangerous and irrational 
based only on passion for all those, who share a common culture, religion and language — 
such a nationalism after a point becomes perverted in its extreme form. And this form of 
nationalism, specially those nationalists endorse terrorism. On the contrary, civic nationalism 
is more rational in nature. It expresses love for one’s state but also gives tolerance and space 
for the other existing states, their culture and custom. 


We need to talk about self-defense in this context. Now a state can defend itself and its 
citizens from the other states and, if the other states bring harm then it can also take arms to 
combat such attacks. But what if the citizens of a particular state go against it for they are 
being repressed and exploited by the state for a long time? Then the citizens take the measures 
of self-defense against such despotism of the authoritative state. Sometimes they also go on to 
revolt against it through several struggles for which the state tries to defend itself-once again 
but this time not from any other state but from its citizens only. 


Paul Gilbert argues that terrorism which emerges due to exploitation by the superior, or 
due to the clash of culture and civilization, can be brought to an end not by counter-attacks, or 
violent means but by non-co-operation, negotiations (even they do not work as the lead to an 


unending demands of the terrorists) — but finally by offering amnesty in order to restore , 


peace. That is the state should forgive all those who go against it. The civilizations should be 
tolerant enough and co-exist peacefully forgetting about ‘narcissism of major differences’ 
First hatred is found towards the out group which is instantiated by implementating several 
terror-tactics whereby a revenge is formed in the minds of the victims, and this leads to an 
ongoing process of throwing tantrums on each other. The main message is that the attitude 
needs to be changed in order to stop all such clashes, and therefare, terrorism. 


6.1.5 A critical appraisal of Huntington’s view 


After analysing Huntington’s book The Clash of Civilization and the Remaining of 
World Order’, we get a clear scenario of the global power struggle leading to wide spread 
international terrorism. But major criticisms have been put forward against Huntington’s 
civilizational clash thesis. 
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First of all, Huntington has been criticized for his presentation of ‘new paradigm’. He 
argues that the dominant cold war paradigm of state-centric realist model can no longer be 
useful to understand the post-cold war era and claims that civilizational differences will be 
primary source of regional and global conflicts. The critics suggest that, Huntington’s 
‘civilizational conflict paradigm’ is reductionist and deterministic since there are multiple 
causes of conflict; in which civilizational factors merely plays a significant role. 


As opposed to Huntington, many have argued that, “clash of interests” rather than “clash 
of civilization” will continue to be the real cause of conflict. For instance, Shireen T. Hunter 
argues that, problematic relations between the West and the Muslim world hardly stem from 
civilizational differences, as Huntington argued, but from structural, political and economic — 
inequalities between the two worlds of ‘have’ and ‘have nots’. 


Further, Forad Ajami contends that, Huntington over estimates cultural differences 
between civilization, while he undérestimates the influence of the West in the hostile relations 
with the Muslim world. The critics further argue that, Huntington does not come up with a 
‘new paradigm’, since his thesis fits into ‘political realis’ par excellence. The critics contend 
that, Huntington follows bloc based Cold War mentality while he is basically with West’s 
technological and military superiority. They also suggest that Huntington’s ‘Machiavellian’ 
advice of exploiting differences between Islamic and Confucian civilizations can only be 
considered within the ‘realist’ realm. ` 

Again G. John Ikenberry argues that, Huntington calls forth a new Cold War. Rubenstein 
and Crocker too assert that Huntington proclaim, ‘Long live the new Cold War’. Huntington 
has received general criticisms mainly based on his new ‘paradigm.’ 


Huntington is his book (as we see) mentions that among all civilizations found in this 
world, the clash is mainly between the two prominent civilizations, the Islam and the West, 
i.e., between the two major powers — the conservatives and the liberalists. But Bernard Lewis, 
who inspired Huntington to a great extent, states that, it is true that the clash is between the 
conservatives and the liberals, but not between Islam and West; it is rather between the more 
staunch Islam extremists and the flexible liberal Muslims, as mentioned in his book — The 
Root of Muslim Rage. 


Tariq Ali, in response to Huntington and civilization mongers in his book ‘The Clash of 
Fundamentalism’ in essay 20- ‘A Short-Course History of U.S Imperialism’ states that, the 
world of cultural differences between Senegalese, Chinese, Indonesian, Arab and South Asian 
Muslims are far greater than the similarities they share with non-Muslim members of the 
same nationality. Over the last hundred years, as Ali notes, the world of Islams has felt the 
heat of wars and revolutions just like every other society. The seventy year war between U.S 
imperialism and Soviet Union affected every single ‘civilization’. During the Twenties and 
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Thirties, just as they were in Europe, intellectuals in the Arab world were divided between the 
cosmopolitan appeal of enlightenment Marxism and the anti-enlightenment populism of 
Mussolini and Hitler Liberalism, perceived as the ideology of the British eae was less 
popular. It is in fact the same today. 


After the Second World War the U.S backed the most reactionary elements as a bulwark 
against Communism or progressive or secular nationalism. Often these were hard line religious 
fundamentalists: the Muslim Brotherhood against Nasser in Egypt; the Masjumi against 
Sukrano in Indonesia, the Jamaat-e-Islami against Bhutto in Pakistan and, later Osama Bin 
Laden and friends against the secular communist Najibullah. When the Taliban took Kabul in 
1996, one of their first acts was to drag Najibullah out of the U.N compound where he had 
sought refuge and kill him. Once this had been done he was hung up on public display so that 
the citizens of Kabul would count the high price that an unbeliever had to pay. To quote Ali 
against Huntington’s Clash of Civilizations “To the best of my knowledge not a single leader 
or leader writer in the west registered a dissenting opinion. Clash of Civilizations?” Ali tries 
to show, that clashes were found within a particular civilization only. 


Moreover he emphasizes that Islam terrorism upon the west is a consequence of what 
the west had done to them. No one writes about the sleepless nights of the Palestinians due to 
constant bombardment of the U.S militants. When U.S yields such acts then those would not 
be termed as terrorism and only that would be called terrorism which the Islamis perform as 
a response? Moreover it is the U.S who has formed such fundamentalist terrorist groups for 
combating their enemies in Soviet Union. Now that their requirement has finished they alienate 
the same people from whom they had once taken help. They (US) alienate them by stating 
that they are the inferior, barbaric, uncivilized minority who do not know what modernity 
means. Huntington mentions that, the clash is originally between the liberals and the 
conservatives. According to him, liberalism means, in other words, Modernism, which the so- 
called east lacks. Ali says that the west sees modernity in their own frame. The word ‘modern’ 
comes from ‘modernus’, whose criterion is determined by pre and post Christianity. To the 
west, if one is not Anglicized by Christian culture and liberal ways of thinking, then he is not 
modern. But in such liberalism too we smell a non-liberal essence as Tariq Ali points out. 
Moreover the east is modern not by virtue of technology but due to its rich ethnic heritage and 
culture—which the west never takes into consideration. The ritual of wearing ‘Burkha’ i.e. 
where women are found behind the veil is conservatism as per the westerners, but it is to 
preserve their dignity from being seduced by the west— that such rituals came into existence. 
Whether it is good or bad is a different issue altogether—argues Tariq Ali. 


Tariq Ali further holds that, the west would not understand the east because their whole 
life is centred on religion. Religion cannot be discarded from any aspect of their lives, be it 
political or social. And if the west tries to belittle it, then they are only humiliating their 
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dignity—which is an offense itself. Ali further asserts that, political terrorism cannot be a 
reply to religious terrorism or jihad. The Jihadis have become so due to the west who have 
alienated them and given them an inferiority complex—for which they now raise their voice 
and demand equity. 


Ali further argues that, if the Muslims are bearded extremists and fundamentalists, then 
the Americans are also fundamentalists as they capture the entire world not by sword but by 
their technological and economic weapon with which they have almost conquered the world. 
And those parts of the world who acquire similar power (for example, Iraq being rich in its 
natural resource of oil) and those who want to maintain sovereignty and do not want to co- 
operate with, or copy U.S policies are termed as terrorists by the west. If it is really a war 
between the east and the west then proper understanding of the east’s nightmare of history, 
from which so many struggles arise has to be understood. Serious engagement and proper 
consideration of this deprived lot is necessary, rather than of play a constant blame game 
between the east and the west. Proper recognition, if not celebration, of identity of the east is 
required essentially to overcome such issues—suggests Ali. 


6.2 Identity and Violence 


Let us now turn to the second section of this chapter where we would discuss a problem 
of ‘identity’ leading to violence (which sounds somewhat similar to what Huntington mentions 
as the cause of terrorism in, this book The Clash of...). Such a problem has been identified 
once again by Prof. Amartya Sen and has been explained vividly in his book ‘Identity and 
Violence The Illusion of Destiny’. - 


In this book, Sen argues in his book that conflict and violence are sustained today, no 
less than in the past, by the illusion of a unique identity11. Indeed, the world is increasingly 
taken to be divided between religions which is akin to what Huntington calls ‘Civilizations’. 
This way of division ignores the other relevant ways in which people see themselves divided 
through class, gender, profession; language, literature, science, music, morals or politics. When 
good relations among different human beings are identified in this way, human beings become 
deeply miniaturized and deposited into little boxes. 


Longston Hughes, the African writer, describes in his 1940 autobiography, “The Big 
Sea’, the exhilaration that seized him as he left New York for Africa. He threw his American 
books into the Sea : “It was like throwing a million bricks out of my heart.” He was on his 
way to his “Africa, Motherland of the negro people!” Soon he would experience “the real 
thing, to be touched and seen, not merely read about in a book.” A sense of identity can be a 
source now merely of pride and joy, but also of strength and confidence. Yet identity can also 
kill — and kill with abandon. A strong — and exclusive — sense of belonging to one group can 
in many cases carry with it the perception of distance and divergence from other groups. 
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Again the ‘in-group’ superiority can prepare a ground for worldwide violence. Every individual 
inescapably belongs to some religion, some class, some caste, some nation etc., whether he 
likes to be in them or not. That forms his identity and naturally any one belonging to either his 
class or speaking his language or having common interest would be his friend and those who 
do not belong to his class, creed, religion — with them a bond of familiarity would never be ` 
created by him. But there are some fundamentalists or religious fanatics who like to be identified 
and grouped only and only on the basis of their ‘religion’. They make ‘religion’ such a big 
issue that they even indulge into wars with that part of the world which does not follow their 
religion. Hughes points out that, such an ‘identity’ are dangerous. Prof. Amartya Sen too 
mentions that the issues over which the world is fighting are much less important than those 
which should be really given a thought, such as the political issues, financial issues which 
affect the force, security and well-being of various nations. 


Religion, culture and civilization cannot be the prime factor of compartmentalisation of 
the people across the globe. That religion is to be cursed which divides people instead of 
binding them together. Even all people of a particular religion do not share similar opinions. 
A clash is thus noticed, not only among the different religions but also among the different 
sects of the same religion. Thus it seems, feel it is not religion, race, culture or civilization 
which divides people, but it is their ego which separates them from one another. 


Increasing reliance or religion-based classification of the people.of the world also tends 
to make the Western response to global terrorism and conflict peculiarly ham-handed. Respect 
for “other people” is shown by praising their religious books, rather than by taking note of the 
many sided involvements and achievements, in non-religious as well as religious fields, of 
different people in a globally interactive world. In confronting what is called “Islamic terrorism” 
in the muddled vocabulary of contemporary global politics, the intellectual force of western 
policy is aimed quite substantially at trying to define — or redefine — Islam. 


Religious or civilizational classification can, of course, be a source of belligerent 
distortion as well. It can, for example, take the form of crude beliefs well exemplified by U.S 
Lieutenant General William Boykin’s blaring — and by now well-known-remark describing 
his battle against Muslims with disarming coarseness : “I knew that my God was bigger than 
his”, and that the Christian God “was a real God, and [the Muslim’s] was an Idol.” The 
idiocy of such dense bigotry is, of course, easy to diagnose, and for this reason there is 
comparatively limited danger in the uncouth hurting of such unguided missiles. There is, in 
contrast, a much more serious problem in the use in Western Public Policy of intellectual 
“guided missiles” that present a superficially noble vision to woo Muslim activists away from 
‘opposition through the apparently begging strategy of defining Islam appropriately. They try 
to wrench Islamic terrorists from violence by insisting that Islam - is a religion of peace, and 
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that a “true Muslim” must be a tolerant individual (“so come off it and be peaceful”). The 
rejection of a confrontational view of Islam is certainly appropriate and extremely important 
at this time, but we must also ask whether it is at all necessary or useful, or even possible, to 
try to define in largely political terms what a “true Muslim” must be like. 


A person’s religion need not be his or her all encompassing and exclusive identity. In 
particular, Islam, as a religion, does not obliterate responsible choice for Muslims in many 
spheres of life. Indeed, it is possible for one Muslim to take a confrontational view and another 
to be thoroughly tolerant of heterodoxy without either of them ceasing to be a Muslim for that 
reason alone. The response to Islamic fundamentalism and to the terrorism linked with it, also 
becomes meaningless when there is a general failure to distinguish between Islamic history 
and the history of Muslim people Muslims, like all other people in the world, have many 
different pursuits, and not all of their priorities and values need to be placed within their 
singular identity of being Muslim. Religion is not, and cannot be, a person’s all encompassing 
identity. 

Sen, opines that, it is true that the so-called Islamic terrorists have repeatedly tried to 
extend the role of religion very far into other spheres, contrary to the generally accepted 
principles and domain of Islam. It is also true that, the recruiters for terrorism would like 
Muslims to forget that they have other identities too, and that they have to decide on many 
important political and moral matters and take responsibility for their decisions, rather than 
being led by the recruiters advocacy based on their uncommon reading of Islam. The mistaken 
presumptions involved in such efforts can certainly be examined and criticized. But the strategy 
of trying to stop much recruitment by declaring the recruiters to be “apostate” would also, in 
a singularist way, — extend the reach of religion beyond its established domain. 


The basic recognition of the multiplicity of identities would militate against trying to 
see people in exclusively religious terms, no matter how religious they are within the domain 
of religion. Attempts to tackle terrorism through the aid of religion has had the effect of 
magnifying, both in Britain and America, the voice of Islamic clerics and other members of 
the religious establishment on matters that are not in the domain of religion, at a time when 
the political and social roles of Muslims in civil society, including the practice of democracy, 
need emphasis and much greater support. 


What religious extremism had one to demote and downgrade the responsible political 
action of citizens (irrespective of religious ethnicity) has been, to some extent, reinforced, 
rather than eradicated, by the attempt to fight terrorism, by trying to recruit the religious 
establishment on “the right side”. In the downplaying of political and social identities as 
opposed to religious identity, it is civil society that has been the loser, precisely at a time when 
there is a great need to strengthen it. 
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Prof. Sen opines that, as for the global challenge of terrorism, we have reason to expect, 
from the world leaders working against it, greater clarity of thought than we are currently 
getting. The confusion generated by an implicit belief in the solitarist understanding of identity, 
poses serious barriers to overcoming global terrorism and creating a world without ideologically 
organized large-scale violence. The recognition of multiple identities and of the world beyond 
religious affiliations, even for religious people, can possibly make some difference in the 
troubled world in which we live. 


Conclusion 


Initially while reading the book, The Clash of Civilizations and the Refhaking of World 
Order; it seems to us that ‘terrorism’ mentioned here is more ‘political’ than ‘philosophical’ 
in nature. But in our discussion of terrorism, we are more interested in its philosophical 
perspective dealing with its ethical, logical, psychological and religious aspects. But as we 
approach to the end of this book, we notice that a ‘terrorism’ discussed here, levied against 
one state by another — does not have politics as its rootcause. Such a terrorism is due to the 
clashes among civilizations existing in this world. To analyse it further, we would rather 
claim that the terrorism discussed here is religious terrorism and not state terrorism. This 
terrorism is due to a clash between races, cultures and, finally, between two ‘prominent 
religions’ of the world — the liberal and the conservatives. 


The sense of belonging to a community, while strong enough in many cases, need not 
obliterate — or overwhelm — other associations sand affiliations. These choices are constantly 
faced (even though we may not spend all our time afticulating the choices we are actually 
making). 4 Z 

For example, The Caribbean poet Derek Walcott’s poem “A FarCry from Africa”, 
which captures the divergent pulls of his historical African background and his loyalty to the 
‘English’ language and the literary culture that goes with it (a very strong affiliation for 
Walcott): - is express thus - 

‘Where shall I turn, divided to the vein? 

I who have cursed 

The drunken officer of British rule, now choose 

Between this Africa and the English tongue Į love? 

Betray them both, or give back what they give? 

How can I face such slaughter and be é ? 

How can I turn from Africa and live." 
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Here Walcott cannot simply “discover” what is his true identity; he has to decide what 
he should do, and how — and to what event — to make room for the different loyalties in his 
life. The clash of civilization was already a popular topic even before 11" September, but 
after it, it became all the more prominent to mark a sharp distinction between the “western” 
and “Islamic” civilizations. The Islamists today protest against the West—because, according 
to them, the West has increased its power and resources by exploiting them — the oppressed, 
ignored, overlooked minority and they are “minority” because of the Western exploiters who 
have made them minority. In this book Dr. Sen has tried to explain such an inequality on the 
basis of economy.!* Other than the Islamic countries there are other states too where western 
imperialism is found and hence those states are found to be very poor. Actually the West are 
the priviledged one whose trade is industry based. The author points out that anyone who 
takes part in their trade cannot remain poor. But the Islamic and other developing nations 
cannot participate in such trade and commerce as they have heavy debts to clear. Moreover 
their capital goes into fulfilling the basic necessicities of lives — which are also found to be 
incomplete. Again, their health conditions remain miserable and thousands of them got perished 
in every week without being able to be treated due to the lack of money. Under such 
circumstances it would be an extravagance on their part to take part in world trade, as it 
includes a lot of expenses which they can only dream to bear. In the developed countries 
(West) such problems are not found. There everyone’s health is insured and even the 
unemployed get meal twice a day as provided by their government. The market policies are to 
be blamed too for the poverty amongst the developing or underdeveloped nations. Sen however 
mentions that the developing countries cannot be so ungrateful to the West, for whatever they 
could achieve today were in fact possible only with their assistance. It is true that the West 
who has stretched his hand.of help has ‘also\been benefitted by extracting the resources from 
them, who are helped by the West. After ne the major part of their resources, the residue 
which is found to be left over is used by those exploited, and they still very satisfied with that 
little bit. The basic problem Sen ie is the`problem of distribution due to which the poor 
remains poor, as they do not have the intelligence and education to understand that they are 
being cheated. The rich becomes richer in this way and the poor becomes the poorer, because 
when an industry gains a large amount of profit, the workers are given the same wage, whereas 
the profit is distributed only among ‘the higher officials. Thus Prof. Sen solely blames the 
‘intellect-level’ which makes the poor countries poor. Lack of literacy, lack of intellect — are 
sure of the causes of poverty, whith causes their suffering and certainly not religion. 






There is an immediate and compelling need in the contemporary world to ask questions 
not only about the economy, and politics of globalization, but also about the values, ethics, 
and sense of belonging that shape our conception of the global world.” In a non solitarist 
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understanding of human identity, involvement with such issues need not demand that our 
National allegiances and local loyalties be altogether replaced by a global sense of belonging, 
to be reflected in the working of a colossal “world state”. Infact global identities can bring to 
receive its due without eliminating our other loyalties. 


There is also an important role for the initiatives taken by a great many concerned 
individuals who demand that more attention to be paid should global justice (in line with 
David Hume’s expectation, that “the boundaries of justice still grow larger”).!® 


By preventing the miniaturizing of human beings who are repeatedly divided or 
compartmentalized by their own identities, we can dream of a possible world which would 
perhaps overcome the memory of its troubled past. In conclusion, I would like to quote Sen : 
“As an eleven year old boy I could not do much for Kader Mia as he lay bleeding with his 
head on my lap (during the Hindu-Muslim riot in Bengal 1940). But I imagine another universe, 
not beyond our reach, in which he and I can jointly affirm our many common identities (even 
as the warning singularists how] at the gate). We have to make sure, above all, that our mind 


is not halved by a horizon”. 


Thus just as Samuel P. Huntington, Amartya Sen also argues that all the violence which 
the world faces today, is caused by the strong sense of identity, culture, civilization and religion 
— all of which remain pent up in one compartment well demarcated by a fault line — beyond 
which lies the ‘rest’, the ‘others’ — the root cause of all violence. 
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CHAPTER -7 
POSSIBLE SOLUTIONS OF THE PROBLEM OF TERRORISM 


“Fighting terrorism is like being a goal keeper. You can make a hundred brilliant saves but the only 
one shot that people remembers is the one that gets past you...” — Paul Wilkinson. 


7.1 While dealing with the probable measures that have been or could be adopted to prevent 
terrorism, let us start our discussion with certain specific cases of terrorism maintaining their 
peculiarities and considering the possible solutions. 


Terrorism is not a very recent affair which threatens the world — its impact has been 
quite traumatic among people especially in the past ten years. The terrorists use murder, 
kidnapping, hijacking and bombing as methods to achieve a political purpose. Such radicals 
are not just confined to United States, but are found all over the world, in every way, shape 
and form. 


The primary reason for terrorist acts is to enforce a change in the nation’s government. 
If terrorists are not satisfied with the operations conducted by the government, they take the 
matters in their own hands. Again the terrorists also emerge due to hatred towards race, 
nationality or religion. Moreover since terrorism is so secretive having no fore warning, it has 
been a real problem to deal with. 


Now Lord Buddha is his ‘Arya Satya’ or four noble truths stated that, if there is a 
problem and if that problem can be traced out, then there ought to be a solution to end that 
problem. Thus even if terrorism cannot be outrightly eliminated, nevertheless, certain rational 
solutions can perhaps be thought of. Let us see what these solutions are in the context of the 
instances of terrorism that have occurred in the past. 


Many a time rental moving trucks have been used to carry bombs. In case of bombing 
of important venues for example, the bombing of WTC and Federal building in Oklahoma, 
such a technique was used. In such cases still photographs or video tape of the people who 
rent the trucks could be taken, along with their social security numbers. Again if in every 
rental'car an electronic fuse detector is planted, which would be tied to a national satellite 
network to let the investigators know what kind of materials the truck is carrying — then such 
attacks could be curbed to some extent. Moreover, the moment such detecting devices get the 
signal that there is some hazardous material — then the sensor can relay this message to the 
Federal Bureau of Investigations — which could then send the bomb squad to the location of 
the truck, arrest the individuals and arrange to defuse the bomb. 
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Further, it has been found in the past that the terrorists normally choose parking garages 
below or inside buildings — thus before the cars enter such government buildings or other 
important places, screening of vehicles can be made compulsory to avoid untoward incidents. 
Metal detectors should be used on people entering government buildings and there should be 
sniffer dogs who could detect bombs in vehicles. All these steps could be taken as preventive 
measures. ; 


One of the most dangerous types of terrorist attack is hijacking planes. There have been 
a number of hijackings which have led to bombing of planes in the mid air causing immense 
damage to life and property. One advantage for the the terrorists regarding this type of attack 
is that, it is fairly easy to get a bomb into the baggage section of the plane. This is because 
unlike cabin baggage, the checked-in luggage is not X-rayed for contraband. Some of these 
bombs work off a timer and ignite the bomb to blow at a pre-determined time. There is a 
special type of bomb that works on the altitude of the plane. To minimise this problem, it may 
be suggested that the checked-in luggage should also be scanned for explosives that could be 
dangerous to the passengers. Lastly the luggage while being loaded in the hold of the aircraft 
should also go through a strict checking procedure by metal detector. This could finally prevent 
any bomb from being loaded onto the plane. 


Another incident of aircraft bombing takes place when “Suicide Bomber” or the terrorist 
straps the bomb to his body while alighting the plane so that such bombs can easily escape 
human visions. They are so focused towards their ideology that they would even sacrifice 
their own lives in the process. Unfortunately metal detectors too fail to identify plastic 
explosives that a terrorist often carried on board. Another safe guarding method would be to 
post sniffer dogs at every enclosure where metal detectors are placed, which could jointly 
work in terms of detecting and preventing the bombs from reaching the plane. 


One of the best ways of preventing terrorist attacks, it may be argued is by monitoring 
those groups closely for signs of illegal activity. First the USA should form coalition groups 
with all other nations to monitor the terrorist organizations of other nations. The FBI can be 
the main organization to receive and filter out all potential terrorist groups. Once USA is 
aware of all terrorist groups within and outside the nation, the government can, then, be able 
to get a tighter hold on terrorist group’s activities. After identifying these groups all bullets 
and bomb making equipments have to be confiscated from them. Again, anyone who would 
like to buy a gun will have to prove his intent of using it — by supplying social security 
numbers, driving license, finger prints, ballistic of the gun and a picture of themselves taken 
by the sellers of those guns. Ammunitions should also be subject to the same kind of security. 


‘Factories that produce chemical fertilizers and any other material that could be used in 
the manufacturing of bombs, would have to have a license to make these items. Forged licenses 
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would be seized and such license holders would be severely punished. In case someone buys 
large quantities of such items, the scale must be reported and approved by the FBI. As in case 
of Oklahoma bombing, the vast purchase of ammonia nitrate fertilizer, which was the main 
component in the bomb, should have aroused a doubt and in case of any such doubt such large 
quantity would have to be first cleared by the FBI, before being sold. 


The terrorists, when identified, must be given tough punishment. They should be locked 
up for life time since death penalty would just be putting them out of their miseries. 


However all such attempts sketched above give some ideas about how to curb terrorist 
activities. These would prove valid only when put to test, that is to say in “real life”. 


7.2 Now, let us turn to the steps which should be implemented by the government to 
restrain terrorism. 


After so many consecutive attacks of terrorism now it is the best time to ask ourselves 
— what we as individuals and as responsible citizens, can do to stop terrorism and also what 
steps and measures the government can adopt to control it. 


Here are some useful steps which can be implemented in our country :- 


i) Making military training and Yoga Compulsory in schools and colleges: Even in 
countries like U.S.A and Israel there is compulsory military training of youths before they 
complete graduation. This might be one of the secrets of their success to combat terrorism. 
Yoga is also needed to be implemented because it is best for mental strength. 


ii) The pay scale of soldiers and policemen have to be increased: This would help to 
strengthen their moral character, and hence would help to prevent them from taking bribes. 
Moreover, the high pay-scale would also attract the strong energetic youngsters to this 
profession. 


iii) The MILITARY AND POLICEMEN have to be provided with better facilities 
and equipments. Modern guns and revolvers should replace the old, outdated ones. The ratio 
of police vis-a-vis citizen (1:500) is very low and this calls for an appreciable increase in the 
number of both police and military forces. g 

iv) Strict actions must be taken against terrorists or any criminal of the country in 
that regard. Again internal terrorism such as movements like the NAXAL, ULFAA and 
BODO -have to be curbed. Moreover a number of FAST TRACK COURTS have to be set up 
which would impart proper judgment within stipulated time. 

v) A certain amount of transparency would be required at every stage and for 


everyone, whatever be his/her status. This however is really lacking in our country today. 
Thought-provoking movies and writings are very common today which leave some message 
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to the society. The politicians could certainly learn and rectify themselves. Countries like 
UAE, JAPAN and CHINA have best legislatory and judiciary systems and we should take 
lessons from them. 


vi) Constitutional changes: Since the Indian constitution is flexible, the amendments can 
be brought about. Such amendments would make the constitution strong and effective. Again 
a certain age limit should be fixed for the political leaders so that they have to retire after a 
certain time. Politics should not be taken by the politicians as a business or even as a ladder 
for getting personal gains. 


The problem of terrorism could be curbed if the Governmental policies were transparent and 
our democracy had been strong. As in most of the cases we find that terrorism is a fight 
against the Government. The present form of Government in several nations has arisen from 
their respective Constitutions and conventions. Very little effort has been taken to improve 
them. A model Government had been talked of even in our ancient scriptures. For example 
the Sabha Parva of Mahabharata emphasizes that good leadership and good governance 
can only be provided when the leaders make justice, rule of law and good governance their 
guiding star; and only then can they be in a position of power. The basic principle of Dharma 
(righteousness) as talked of here applies to every form of Government which has the welfare 
of people at heart, be it a democracy or a benevolent dictatorship. It further states that, only he 
has the right to lead who eschews greed for wealth, avoids disorder of sloth, hardness of 
feeling and procrastination and bears the welfare of the people always at heart. In the Sabha 
Parva of Mahabharata Narada mentions such criteria of good administration to Yudhisthir. In 
this context Narada also adds that a person, who lacks faith, is a habitual liar, is careless, puts 
off decisions, keeps bad company and loses temper easily, or one who does not consult his 
colleague and is corrupt, is not really a proper leader. Leadership and dharma (righteousness) 
go hand in hand. In fact in the matter of Government the Mahabharata is an extraordinary 
document and the Sabha Parva, Anushasan Parva as well as the Shanti Parva of this great epic 
form the core of Government. 


Narada asks Yudhisthir: “I hope that it is after you have conquered your own self that 
you expect to conquer others?” (Sabha Parva 5.126) —-This means that a statesman or an 
administrator who is not in control of himself can not lead others. 


Narada still goes on to ask, “Do you assign to the ministers who are above reproach, 
behave as their fore fathers did and are distinguished, the works of the realm that are of the 
greatest import? (Sabha Parva 5.37)” 


The pronouncements of the Mahabharata on the quality of governance are quite 
extraordinary. For example, “Let the king discipline himself. Only then must he discipline his 
subordinates and subjects; for that is the proper order of discipline” (Anushasan Parva 212.12). 
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Now what should the ruler who is require to discipline himself be like in his personal conduct, 
the question arises. To quote, “The interest of all his subjects alone is his interest, their wellbeing 
is his wellbeing, what is pleasant to them is pleasant to him and in their good lies his own 
good. Everything he has is for their sake for his own sake he has nothing”. (Anushasan Parva 
212.26). This can be contrasted with our greedy, self seeking and corrupt ministers of today 
who have forgotten that power is to be used for promoting the welfare of the people and not to 
add to their strength as predators preying on the people. In this context we may note that “The 
. power of governance is to be exercised in accordance with Dharma and not arbitrarily” (Sabha 
Parva 122.40). 


Had those in power heeded these words there would have been no 2-G scams nor would 
the Common Wealth Games shenanigans have occurred. 


7.3 Let us now consider the intrinsic nature of Golden Rule of life, which, if followed can 
actually stop terrorism, or, for that matter, any form of violence. 


The terrorists kill the innocents and non-combatants, but would they like to be treated 
in the same way where they and their family members would be slaughtered ruthlessly — the 
answer is in the negative. But perhaps they would say the same thing namely how they and 
their family members have suffered equally and that they have now arisen to retaliate. 


There is a golden rule of life; if people could follow it then many of the problems would 
have disappeared. This rule states — ‘do to others as you would have them to you’. If this 
golden rule was followed, then Hitler’s stand point would not stand as valid. Loving one’s 
nation, one’s race is perfectly just but loving them at the cost of hating others to the point of 
exterminating them —is just a perverted manifestation of love. Since Hitler’s race had a glorified 
history, since his Nation was very powerful, this does not entitle him to reduce the other 
smaller races or nations to insignificant, undignified non-entities. 


Thus the terrorists who fight for their causes and their values think that their cause is 
too big, before which everything seems worthless, insignificant. Thus destroying others to 
achieve their own goal does not disturb them. The terrorists contradict their own values and, 
in the long run, fail to abide by the golden rule. Such a golden rule mentioned above saves 
every human value from the corruption that comes from the arrogance of detachment and 
exclusiveness, from the shell of the kind of absolutism that imprisons its vitality. 


The golden rule always reminds us how it feels to be in someone else’s shoes and how 
it feels to be.treated as others have been treated and, accordingly, our behaviour would change. 
Such a golden rule would perhaps change the attitudes of the terrorists. And it is important for 
all of us to follow it, to make the world a better place to live in. 
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7.3.1 “War” is certainly not a solution of terrorism, as the golden rule and war would be 
contradictory to each other. Our ex-president Abdul Kalam made the same remark at a gathering 
the members of parliament from different nations to mark the golden jubilee of India’s 
parliament, where the issues of terrorism had topped the agenda. Kalam mentions that one of 
the solutions to terrorism is for people to become “enlightened human beings” and, in order to 
be so we must understand the intrinsic value of the golden rule of life. 


7.4 NEW ETHICAL RULES FOR THE COUNTER TERRORISM WAR 


A new model of warfare — the counter terrorism war requires a new set of rules on how 
to fight it. We have mentioned that war is no solution to combat terrorism. However, it must 
be noted that, if no other methods work then, at least, to save human race, war or counter 
terrorism has to be implemented, as a means of self-defense of the citizens. But such a war 
should be fought morally. 


In fact, the non-terrorists have to create new ethical rules for the international law of 
armed conflict, which should abide by the concept of “the purity of arms.” 


Terror is easier to fight in non-democratic states. King Hussein used unrestrained force 
in 1970, with no Supreme Court, and without being exposed to the media and terror stopped 
in Jordan. Similarly in 1982 in Hama, Syrian President Assad killed 30,000 people and got rid 
of Islamic fundamentalist terror. 


If ethics has to be maintained then the civilians cannot be killed to fight back the terrorists. 
But the problem is that the terrorists hide behind the innocent citizens, which make their 
identification difficult. Alternative tactics have to be formulated to avoid or minimize collateral 
damages. The counter terrorist groups also have an obligation to defend the citizens. It is also 
the duty of such counter groups to save the lives of our soldiers. Above all, they are obliged to 
kill the terrorists. Here lies the ethical dilemma. 


Again, differentiating between terrorists and non-terrorists is indeed a difficult task. 
International law states that one may target any soldier. Today, everyone in Israel will agree 
that one is allowed to kill someone carrying a ticking bomb. In Palestine, the entire Palestinian 
media supports terror. Now, would it be legitimate to counter attack the terrorists? 


For the counter groups, it is essential to know who all belong to the operational terror 
chain — this would include direct as well indirect terrorists, the latter would comprise persons 
who produce the explosive, the driver of rented trucks etc. — and they should also be imprisoned. 


Thus everyone who is directly and indirectly involved in terror is a legitimate target in 
this war on terror. Again the principle of liability comes into consideration. The question 
arises that how liable is it that someone who has committed ten suicide bombing delivers the 
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eleventh? A bomber, too, until retirement is on the list of liabilities. However, on retirement, 
the legal system should take care of the said bomber, not the military. 


Deterrence is again, a principle to be taken into account. If every terrorist is targeted 
then this indicates that the terrorists have to worry about their own safety and security. 


7.5 TO DEAL OR NOT TO DEAL WITH TERRORISTS 


While thinking of a plausible solution to the problem of terrorism the question arises, 
should we directly confront the terrorists, go into any kind of negotiation, deal with them or 
only act from behind where our strategies would always remain unnoticed to them. Here we 
would mention some of the techniques which can help us to understand them to some extent. 


i. The Policy of No Concession 


Here, no-céncession does not mean total non-co-operation towards them but means 
minimum amount of concession that can be sanctioned to the terrorists. No-concession does 
not mean ‘no-concession’ in the truest sense of the term. If the state gives a deaf ear to the 
protests of the terrorists then more and more lives of the innocents would be destroyed. Thus 
some kind of negotiation with them, have to be thought of. When for example, the terrorists - 
attack an aircraft, then at least some person or group of people have to take responsibility of 
providing food to the captives or the hijacked passengers, maintaining the fuel supply to the 
aircraft and so on. Thus absolute absence of concession is not found. But it is true that not 
much concession can be granted to the terrorists for a simple reason that, in such a case more 
and more terrorist attacks would be evident in the society. And it is also the duty of the state 
to give protection to its citizens. Such concessions can be provided to the terrorists by a 
number of methods such as: 


¢ Dealing through the intermediaries 
The above point can be explained with the help of an example. In case of hijacking of 
TWA flight 848 in June 1985, President Ronald Regan saw little choice but to work through 


Shia Amal leader Nabih Beri, who acted as an intermediary, even though his public actions 
and statements made it perfectly clear that he was sympathetic towards the terrorists. 


The task of bargaining is another method of negotiation, but such a bargaining is not 
easy. First, itis not like any other bargaining with the shop keeper which we are used to doing 
daily. Coercive bargaining is not desirable in this case, although there is always a pressure 
from the victims and their families, for such a bargaining. > 
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¢ Avoiding Concession of Substance 


On the subject of what is to be negotiated, a non-concession policy should be designated 
to start the terrorist as low as possible on the scale of concession and then to keep the bargaining 
as far as possible from any concession of substance. For instance it may be necessary to 
provide medical aids to the injured victims but, when it comes to providing food and water to 
the passengers or providing the fuel for the take off of the hijacked aircraft, — then the negotiators 
could hold onto the situation to buy time for finding a reasonable solution. 


¢ The Issue of Legitimacy 


There are other strong reasons for maintaining a strong policy of non concessions to 
terrorists. Denial of legitimacy to the terrorist group, is a particularly important one. Part of 
almost any terrorist group strategy gain support for their negotiation from their cause. This is 
a significant way of achieving legitimacy in the eyes of the public. If the group can do so it 
would have won half the battle and gain any negotiation in its favour. 

¢ Denying Terrorism as a Bargaining Strategy 

Refusing to accept terrorism as a bargaining strategy is another important reason for 
making non-concession.3Specifically, it counsels against giving into terrorist demands on any 
matter of substance. If we are readily prepared to negotiate with the terrorists on their demand, 
then this implies that political enemies of murder, intimidation, kidnapping, hostage taking, 
or destruction of property are acceptable tools to bring to the bargaining table. Yet every 
civilized society, certainly all of the democracies, consider terrorist acts as criminal acts. 
Thus, to abandon a stated policy of non-concessions would be to say, in effect that, we the 
common men are normally prepared to bargain no matter how the other party leads us to the 
bargaining table.* 


e Achieving effective contact 


Achieving an effective bargaining contract and dialogue with the terrorists may constitute 
a tougher hurdle than deciding on what, if any, concessions to make. We may in fact know 
exactly where the terrorists are. In hijacking or hostage barricade situations we usually do 
know, but establishing effective contact for bargaining purposes may still be elusive. 


ii. Negotiation with terrorists 


The Jihadis or the Islamist terrorists seem to be the greatest threat to our lives in the 
present times. Now the question is how to deal with them to eradicate such a problem. There 
is no easy or definitive answer to the question whether or not to engage with Islamist terrorists. 
There is no doubt that selective engagement is risky and fraught with practical difficulties. 
Talks frequently end in failure and sometimes political embarrassment, especially when 
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terrorists exploit a period of dialogue for operational advantage. The character of contemporary 
terrorism arguably compounds the problem as productive engagement with loosely networked; 
ideologically motivated terrorism is more difficult than with traditional, nationalist — separatist 
movements. Nevertheless, as with all facets of counter terrorism, each case has to be judged 
on its merits. The war against Al Qaeda can not be won by military action alone, nor is the 
ideological dimension of the struggle likely to prove successful in the foreseeable future, if 
even ultimately, progress in the war on terror will likely involve genuine political 
accommodation that some Islamist terror groups have long standing political and social 
grievances that predate the war on terror. Selective engagement could support the process of 
isolating and marginalizing the most violent extremists that threaten the west, but it will 
require leaders to take risks by seizing opportunities for dialogue without preconditions with 
Islamist groups they have publicly frauded as terrorists. Jonathan Powell thus says, it is very 
difficult for government in democracies to be seen talking to people who are killing their 
people unjustifiably. But it is precisely the enemies, rather than friends; we need to talk to if 
we want to resolve a conflict. Moreover talking should not be seen as a reward to be held out 
or withdrawn. Without context there is no way of making the first step towards peace. 


Only through dialogue is it possible to find out where common interests lie and 
compromise might be possible, or where extreme positions rule out the prospect of any 
meaningful negotiations, either to limit violence or bring a search for peace. It would help to 
know the enemies and at best, it might offer a route to a negotiated resolution of an armed 
conflict and the transformation of terrorists into legitimate political actors. Ex-terrorists such 
as Menachem Begin, Yasser Arafat and Martin Mc. Guinness have achieved international 
recognition and status as credible statesman. It was hard to imagine Osama Bin Laden (now 
encountered) enjoining their ranks, but perhaps not impossible that other, less extreme Islamist 
leaders, such as Hassan Nasrullah and Ismail Haniyeh, might one day be accorded the same 


respect. 


7.6 FOURTEEN MOST IMPORTANT TECHNICAL INITIATIVES THAT 
COULD BE ADOPTED AGAINST TERRORISM * 


1. To develop and utilize robust systems for protection, control and accounting of nuclear 
weapons and special materials at their sources. 

2. To ensure production and distribution of known treatments are preventatives for 
pathogens. 

3. To design, test and install coherent, layered security systems for all transportation modes, 
particularly shipping containers and vehicles that contain large quantities of toxic flammable 
materials. 
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4. To protect energy distribution services by improving security for supervisory control 
and data acquisition (SCADA) systems and providing physical protection for key elements of 
the electric power grid. 

5. To reduce the vulnerability and improve the effectiveness of air filtration ventilation 
systems. 


6. To deploy known technologies and standards for allowing emergency responders to 
reliably communicate with each other. 


7. To ensure trusted spokes person will be able to inform the public promptly and with 
technical authority whatever technical aspects of an emergency are dominant in the public’s 
concerns. 


URGENT RESEARCH OPPORTUNITIES TO: 

1. To develop effective treatments and preventives for known pathogens for which current 
responses are unavailable and for political emerging pathogens. 

2. To develop test and implement an intelligent, adaptive, electric power grid. 


3. To advance the practical utility of data fusion and data mining for intelligence analysis, 
and enhance information security against cyber attacks. 


4. To develop new and better technologies (eg. Protective gear, sensors, communications) 
for emergency responders. 


5. To advance engineering design technologies and five rating standards for blast and 
five-resistant buildings. 


6. To develop sensor and surveillance systems (for a wide range of targets) that creates 
useful information for emergency officials and decision makers. 


7. To develop new method and standards for filtering air against chemicals and pathogens 
as well as better methods and standards for documentation. 


7.7 Apart from these, there are certain systematized theories of social protests which can be 
implemented in case of terrorism to avoid irrational and brutal consequences. Their execution 
can act as good measure against terrorism. 
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In the book Theories of Political Protest And Social Movements, Karl-Dieter-Opp 
has tried to put forward theories which would actually make a social movement much more 
easy and a political protest not violent, drastic, yet effective and not unheard. These theories 
are:- 


1. Rational Choice Theory : Also known as collective action theory — states that during 
times of crisis unity is required. At this juncture no single opinion but only a collective opinion 
can help to solve the particular social problem. Here the general model is formulated, where 
all individuals’ opinions are respected and implemented with minor variations due to 
subjectivity. 


2. Value Expectancy Theory : The theory assumes that individuals perceive certain 
behavioural alternatives (such as demonstrating or working for a protest group). The decision 
to choose one of these alternatives depends on the perceived behavioural consequences (such 
as a cleaner environment or receiving approval from members of a protest group). For each 
behavioural consequence, its utility (or valuation) and its subjective expected probability that 
the consequence occurs are multiplied. Probability of a given consequence means that the 
consequence is valued by the individual very positively and expected with high certainty. The 
greater the number and values of such products for a given behavioural alternative, the higher, 
the net utility of the given behavioural alternative. The theory states that the behavioural 
alternative with the highest value or highest net utility, is performed. 


As a corollary of value expectancy theory, another way can be adopted to prevent 
‘terrorism. If the terrorists are reminded about certain values such as compassionate values, 
values of common humanity and those of family, as well as the value of caring relationship 
then such values can act as reminders within them, which would automatically discourage 
and prohibit them from the using violence. 


* Compassionate Values : In an attempt to explore the possibility that compassionate 
religious teachings could be used to reverse support for violence, Rothschild el al (2007) 
conducted a series of studies in which different religious and non-religious values were primed 
in concert with morality reminders. It was noticed that when religious values were provided 
to the subjects as reminders then they were ready to curb violence, except the fundamentalists 
who would initiate violence in the name of God and religion. But they also showed a significant . 
decrease in support for violence after a death reminder in the compassionate biblical condition. 
Thus it can be concluded that decreased support for violence was dependent on both the 
authoritative source (for example, the Bible) and the compassionate content of religious teaching 
which, however, opens a path of practical morality. 
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* Common humanity and the value of family 


Beyond shared compassionate values, another strategy that has been explored as a means 
of decreasing hostility involves reminding people of their shared sense of humanity. If inter- 
group distinctions create platforms or hostility, particularly when existential threat is high, 
then reminding people that we are all human beings should blur group boundaries and thus 
reduce antagonistic attitudes. While the theme of common humanity has been echoed by 
many voices over the centuries, today in our age of science, genetics have shown that we are 
indeed one big family. According to Human Genome Project (2007) two unrelated humans 
share 99.9% of the same genetic material in the form of nucleotide base pairs. 


e The value of caring relationships 


Weise et al (2008) explored the hypothesis that attachment and security experienced in 
caring and nurturing relationships is one factor that determines how fear of death influences 
politically and ideologically oriented behaviour. For example, one study was conducted to 
see if reminding people of particular types of close relationships could affect reaction to death 
reminders. In this study participants went through a death reminder or a control manipulation 
and were then asked to visualise either an individual who represented a non-conditional warm 
and secure relationship, or a neutral acquaintance with someone the participant had some 
connection. While reminders of death tended to increase support for military might in the 
neutral visualization task, they led to significantly decreased support for military might among 
those who visualized a warm and secure relationship. The study shows that reminding 
individuals of warm and caring relationship makes it more difficult to support the use of 
violence against others and that, there is something about caring relationships that actually 
discourages the use of violence as a means of controlling one’s own fear. 


Thus the above researches suggest that building on the cultural and religious traditions 
of compassion, family, and shared humanity have the potential to slow down and, perhaps, 
even reverse this cycle of violence. 


3. Social Identity Theory: (Also known as SIT) Hypothesis of SIT : When social identity 
is unsatisfactory, individuals will strive either to leave their existing groups and join some 
more positively distinct group and/or make their group more positively distinct. An attractive 
feature of SIT is that it considers not only protest (or social competition) as an option in a 
problematic situation, but many other possible relations as well. 


After learning these theories, we can implement them in case of terrorism which is also 
a social protest. If RTC, i.e., the Rational Choice Theory is implemented in case of terrorism 
then irrational consequences such as arbitrary maiming and killing of innocents would be 
hopefully stopped, and such steps would be taken which would be rational enough to deal 
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with the problem and in the process we would be able to find out a genuine solution to the 
problem. Moreover people would be by the side of these social revolutionaries due to their 
rational choice. 


Value expectancy theory on the other hand would help the revolutionaries to choose the 
best possible alternative which would benefit the society in the truest sense. 


Again if social identity theory be executed, then the minorities, who revolt as they think 
that they are suppressed and exploited, could be elevated to some more positively distinct 
group or can improve their stature, instead of torturing and blaming other for their feebleness. 


Thus from the above discussion it follows that these theories can be practised to stall 
the social movement called terrorism and bring about peace and justice in society. In case of 
‘terrorism from below’ where the terrorists show their grievances against the government 
they, instead of acting violently, can send their representatives to election and if, they get 
elected at least by their own people, then they can form a part of the government and, 
subsequently, can talk directly for themselves. They can also set agendas and execute useful 
and appropriate developmental methods to fulfil the needs of the so-called deprived of the 
society. What can be better than bringing the attention of the government in this way, especially 
in a democracy? 


While talking about the preventive measures of terrorism, Suddam Hussein argues that, 
the solution is change at the top, in the United States, through elections, with newly elected 
leaders taking steps to remove the injustices that cause non-State terrorism. There are two 
main weaknesses in this strategy: 


First, there is a long history of U.S government support for repressive governments 
with continuity in policy over many administrations. 


Second weakness in the strategy of removing the injustices that led to terrorism is that 
some terrorism is in support of injustice example Ku Klux Klan’s violence of the Nazis in 
Germany in 1920s before Hitler came to power. 


Again many such ideas of preventive measures against terrorism can be found in a new 
U.S Army and Marine Corps manual for counter insurgency operations. Here are five of the 
nine .paradoxes. described in the manual (Dept. Of the Army 2006, pp. 1-26 — 1-28). 


- Tactical success guarantees nothing. Military actions by themselves can not achieve 
success. 


It says ‘sometimes, the more you protect your force, the less secure you may be’. If 
military forces stay locked up in compounds, they lose touch with the people, appear to be 
running scared and cede the initiative to insurgents. 
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Again sometimes the more force is used, the less effective it is. Using substantial force 
increases the risk of collateral damage and mistakes, and increases the opportunity for insurgent 


propaganda. 
Sometimes doing nothing is the best reaction. Often an insurgent carries out a terrorist 
act or guerrilla raid with the primary purpose of causing a reaction that can then be exploited. 


The more successful counter insurgency is the less force that can be used and the more 
risk that must be accepted. As the level of insurgent violence drops, the military must be used 
less, with stricter rules of engagement, and the police force used more. 


It might seem then that military restraint and police expertise can together provide 
successful counter-terrorism. But criminal justice is more than just avoiding damage and 
encouraging police skills. Effective criminal justice requires a legal code and a judicial system 
that is perceived as fair by the accused and their community. Effective criminal justice requires 
penalties and a penal system is perceived as fair. In short, criminal justice requires trust — a 
relation of trust between community and the criminal justice system that includes not only the 
police but laws, judges, penal system — indeed the whole of local government. 


7.8 After discussing all such probable methods which could bring about a solution to the 
. problem of terrorism if implemented in the appropriate way, let us now discuss another very 
bold method which can, if implemented be effective. This is the practice of non-violence as a 
mode of behaviour. 


Non-violence as a form of behaviour 


The practice of spiritualism leads to pacifism and non-violence. A person who is spiritual 
in nature, i.e., who believes that there is a higher order to whom every being is accountable for 
his or her action, cannot at any cost harm others or even think of harming the society. The 
practice of spirituality gradually curbs the anger and other negative forces which make us 
aggressive. Hence we can restore peace within us which can lead us to a path of success — 
without bloodshed and killing. 


Little (1995) describes non-violence as a pattern of attitudes and behaviour with four 
basic characteristics. These characteristics include (1) a pedagogical intent lacking a violent 
component, (2) a willingness to absorb suffering rather than to reflect it directly to reduce the 
cause for retaliation, (3) a willingness to share the cost and assume the responsibility of 
achieving peace and (4) non cooperation with evil. According to King Martin Luther Jr. Non- 
violence is (1) spiritually aggressive but not physically aggressive (2) designed to obtain the 
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opponents understanding, not to humiliate them (3) directed at the forces of evil, not the 
persons caught in these forces, (4) avoid both physical violence and internal spiritual violence 
and finally, (5) based on the conviction that the world is a just place. 


Holmes’s Theory of Non-violence 


R.L.Holmes (1971) presents a theory of non-violence from a philosophical perspective. 
His theory is based on the assumption that non-violence involves a significant degree of 
power and is a forceful concept. 


He broadly defines non-violence as either a tactic, a way of life or a philosophy. Holmes 
also distinguishes between two categories of non-violence. 1) Non-violence in action 2) Non- 
violence in thought. The first states that a person should not be physically aggressive but the 
second states that he should not be mentally aggressive as well because it must be remembered 
that the root cause of all physical aggressions is our thoughts. Holmes goes on to outline four 
ethical rules or principles that are relevant for the understanding of both types of non-violence. 
They are :- 


1) One ought not to kill. 

2) One ought not to wage war. 

3) One ought not to use physical violence. 

4) One ought not to use mental or even verbal aggression. 


Now there is a difference between the pacifists and the non-violentists. Although the 
pacifists talk about anti-war, they do accept war at least under just conditions; but non-violence 
is perhaps the purest form of pacifism as it does not encourage any form of war or aggression 
in any circumstance. 


Holmes makes the case that violence is not justifiable based on the belief that it is the 
only effective means of preventing the spread of evil in the world. Holmes places the moral 
burden to justify the use of violence on those who advocate it and the moral burden to justify 
non-violence on non-violentists. His analysis focuses on World War IJ and Hitler’s Germany 
to challenge the assumptions of supporters of violent means. While he places doubt on the 

- assumptions of advocates of violence, Holmes is not able to provide adequate evidence for 
the efficacy of non-violent means. He concludes by pointing out the need for a more concerted 
effort to test the practicality of alternatives of violence. He contends that, we can not know if 
non-violence is truly more effective than violence until we spend a comparable amount of 
money on non-violent alternatives as we currently do on war and other violent methods. 
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From the above, it can be suggested to the governments that they should apply different 
non-violent means and spend adequate money on such projects to solve any form of dispute, 
instead of counter-attacking and in the process taking the lives of so many innocents. 


Sharp (1973) notes that a considerable amount of non-violent actions throughout have 
been poorly documented, if documented at all, because of a lack of interest to do so. Rather 
wars are glorified everywhere. Historians describe the winners and the losers in wars in great 
details along with the causes and implications of their outcome. Non-violent struggles are 
neither recorded nor recounted with the same regularity and vividness, as wars and violent 
interchanges. Despite this propensity, hundreds of non-violent struggles can be identified 
throughout recorded history which actually came out to be successful, and are proved to be 
less costly than any form of violent activity. Thus adoption of such means can act as a preventive 
measure against terrorism. This is not a new process; it had been practised in the past where 
positive results were also found. Such instances are discussed below. 


Non-violent action in the First Half of The Twentieth Century 


* Trade Unionists : Many non-violent political actions during the 20" century were 
initiated because individuals and groups believed that their ability to make a living under 
reasonable conditions and to provide for themselves and their family was severely limited. 
The Trade Unionists and the Industrial Workers of the World in the United States mounted 
several non-violent efforts starting in 1905 and continuing for several years. The intent of the 
strikes was to force the government to enforce the labour law violations of mine owners and 
manufacturers. For instance, miners and other workers were required to work up to thirteen 
hours a day when state law provided for an eight hour work day. 


e Gandhi in South Africa : To many M.K. Gandhi is a name that is practically 
synonymous with non-violence. Early in his years in South Africa, Gandhi was travelling on 
a train in a first class compartment that was forbidden for ‘colored people’ at that time. When 
discovered, he refused to vacate his seat and was literally thrown off the train into the desolate 
cold at the next stop. This experience humiliated Gandhi and after that he became critical in 
focusing his attention to the injustices experienced by non-whites in South Africa at the dawn 
of twentieth century (Fisher, 1954; Mayton, 2000). When Gandhi decided to stay in South 
Africa while huddled in the cold train station, it was because he wanted to remove the injustices 
felt by his fellow Indian expatriates. One of the most dramatic incident was the non-violent 
action taken up to stop the registration efforts of all South Africans of Asiatic descent. The 
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Transvaal Asiatic Law Amendment ordinance required all Indians eight years in order to 
register with the Government and carry papers at all times or be subject to imprisonment. The 
enforcement provisions of the ordinance gave the police powers to search and leave the Indian 
population with hardly any privacy. So on September 11, 1906 Gandhi spoke to a large meeting 
of Indians and proposed a non-violent response designed to end the unjust law. By refusing to 
register and carry the papers dictated by the ordinance, many Indians were arrested and put in 
jail, and eventually the impact of the law was markedly lessened by the government. 


¢ Russian Empire: Between 1905 and 1906, many Russians interested in changing the 
Tsarist government to a more representative government used non-violent actions. Russian 
workers engaged in marches, general strikes, the withdrawal of funds from banks, and the 
non-payment of debts get the Tsar to act on their demands, unfortunately to no avail (Sharp, 
1973, Ackerman and Du Vall, 2000). 


e Suffragette —- Hunger Strike : Another early 20m century non-violent action in the 
U.S involved the 1917 suffragette-Hunger Strike (Lynd and Lynd, 1995). Following 
imprisonment for picketing to obtain the right to vote for women, the suffragettes demanded 
to be treated as political prisoners and not common criminals. The response of the prison 
system was to place the petitioners in solitary confinements. Their hunger strike to protest 
this treatment was the first such movement in the U.S which was organized and sustained for 
a significant amount of time. 


¢ Vykom Temple Road: After returning to live in India permanently in 1915, Gandhi 
led and participated in dozens of non-violent campaigns which were termed as satyagraha — 
which were indeed effective and this effort led the attackers, namely the Britishers finally 
leave India. After a long rule in India the Britishers had a firm hold and it was not that easy to 
remove them from the country. But not only the policy of non-violence but also its practice 
during British India proved how non-violence can be made workable. 


e Non-violent Actions against Nazi Germany: Several non-violent actions have been 
documented against the Nazi government during the 1940s. Between 1940 and 1944 during 
the Nazi occupation of Denmark, the Danish people engaged in the number of strategies to 
maintain their national culture and sense of integrity (Ackerman and Kruegler, 1994, Ackerman 
and Du Vall, 2000). Initially citizens performed their jobs in intentionally poor fashion by 
working slowly with as many mistakes as possible. These activities were combined with 
boycotts of Nazi stores and goods as well as strikes by the workers during the latter part of the 
occupation. Stolzfus (1996) describes a non-violent protest in Germany directed at the German 
Gestapo. A group of non-Jewish wives demonstrated for the release of their Jewish husbands 
who were being retained. The 6,000 courageous women and their supporters stood outside the 
Gestapo head quarters at Rosen Passé till they were finally able to free their husbands. 
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Non-violent actions in the last half of the Twentieth Century : 


Just as Gandhi was the most recognized proponent of non-violent action in the first half 
of the twentieth century, similarly Martin Luther King Jr. was clearly the most notable advocate 
of non-violence during the last half. 


In 1954 King took his first ministry at the Dexter Avenue Baptist Church, in Mont 
Gomery, Al abama. While he was presiding at this church. One of the King’s parishioners, 
Rosa Parks, decided to keep her seat on a bus instead of giving it to a white man. Many in 
African American Community in Montgomery were ready to act against racial injustice and 
the actions of Parks provided a clear opportunity. Thus a bus boycott led by King was brought 
about, which requested all African-Americans to refrain from riding the city buses until the 
law that required them to sit in the back of the bus was over turned. The boycott finally ended 
after a year when the Supreme Court outlawed segregation on public transportation systems. 


e United Farm Workers: Cortright (2006) has described Caesar Chanez as the Gandhi 
of the fields. Chanez and the United Farm Workers pursued efforts to alleviate the oppression 
of workers in the United States (Holmes, 1990). Specifically the concern was to increase the 
wages and improve the working conditions of the workers. A series of boycotts for lettuce and 
grapes were organized beginning in 1965, and these continued till the 1970s. Finally an . 
agreement was reached that increased wages had committed the city to end radical 
discrimination on the job. ° 


¢ Anti-Nuclear Weapon/Vietnam War Protests : Formed in 1957 with only a dozen 
of members, the committee for Non Violent Action (CNVA) promoted a bold action to try to 
slow the development of nuclear weapons (Lynd and Lynd, 1995). With Albert-Bigelow, a 
former naval commander, in the 30 feet boat, sailed into the nuclear testing area in the Pacific 
Ocean. The Press Coverage of the voyage and subsequent: quest and imprisonment of the 
crew served to make the cause of the CNVA known to the world. 


Zinn (2002) has analysed the immorality and historical folly of U.S actions in Vietnam 
that led to many non-violent protests in the U.S and around the world. King spoke against the 
Vietnam War on moral and pragmatic grounds in 1967. Protests and non-violent actions 
designed to stop the war in Vietnam were initiated starting in 1960 in the U.S (Chatfield, 
1999) dozens of antiwar groups were formed with civilian and veteran members alike. Chatfield 
asserts that while the antiwar Vietnam War movement did not directly bring about the 
withdrawal of U.S troops it was a contributing factor in ending the U.S involvement in the 
war. 
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e Non-Violent actions of Warsaw Pact Countries : In nearly five decades following 
the end of World War H, the countries under the sphere of influence of the Soviet Union used 
non violent actions to varying degrees of success to increase their autonomy. The 
Czechoslovakian reform movement of 1968, the Polish Solidarity Movement of 1980-1981, 
the Velvet Revolution in Czechoslovakia in 1989, and thwarting the military corps in Russia 
in 1991 are all particularly relevant here. 


Non-violent Action in the 21 Century 


With the attacks on September 11, 2001 and the U.S invasion of Iraq so dominantly in 
the news, many would suggest that the violence of the 20" century is continuing at a deplorable 
pace. However, even in the first few years of the 21“ Century, non-violent actions have emerged 
to deal with injustices. 

e People Power Revolution II: The Philippines experienced a second large scale people 
power non-violent social movement in 2001. Macapagal and Nario Galace (2003) describe 
the circumstances and social psychological processes in the people power II movement that 
successfully ended the presidency of a formerly popular leader who was viewed as a corrupt 
leader and one who used government resources for his own personal benefit. 


e Orange Revolution: Justas non violent revolution had enabled many members of 
former Soviet block countries in Eastern Europe (e.g., Poland) to obtain more democratic 
forms of government, the same process was happening within many former Soviet Republics 
(e.g., Ukraine) to achieve independence from Russia. With a true democracy there was a need 
for fair elections and a fully franchised citizenry. The 2004 election in Ukraine resulted in a 
holy contested outcome, and an Orange Revolution was initiated to rectify the problem — 
which actually got rectified to a large extent due to the application of this particular mean of 
non-violent revolution. 


¢ Courage to Refuse: Another active area for non-violent action has been carried out 
by members of Israel’s reserve military forces for years and it continues to this day. Although 
military device is compulsory in Israel, many veteran military personnel refuse to serve in 
combat roles in the occupied territories. The organization ‘Courage to Refuse’ encourages 
military personnel to refuse to serve. Courage to Refuse obtained over 600 signatures of 
soldiers and officers who pledged to refuse to serve in the West Bank and Gaza strip based on 
the immorality of the IDF occupation, and the suffering of the Palestinian civilians living 
there. Derfner indicates that while the effect of the resisters was mixed depending on the 
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particular war in question and other factors within Israeli society that influence war policy 
decisions. It is widely believed that the refusal of the pilots and Sayeret Matkal members had 
a telling effect on P.M Ariel Sharon, and played a part in leading him to decide disengagement 
from Gaza. 


Again another contemporary example can be given to show that violence is perhaps not 
the last resort, but civil disobedience or passive resistance or non-cooperation against the 
disputing party, may also serve as non-violent measure. For e.g. in the case of NBA (Narmada 
Bachao Andolan), Medha Patkar and other social activists had indulged into such a resistance 
in order to stop the Government from building the Sarada Sarovar Dam on Narmada River 
which, they believed would lead to environment pollution and affect the river and its aqua 
life, and thus would also bring harm to those to whom the river was the main source of living. 
Moreover, the Narmada project made homeless many poor people without providing them 
with alternative shelters. The purpose for which the dam was being built, was to provide 
hydroelectricity to the villages and make water available as and when required. However, the 
activists argued that this could be served by other alternatives which would not affect the poor 
people as it did in the present situation, namely when the project was being undertaken. 


This NBA is also a silent war by those people who were deprived by the government in 
the above mentioned way against the union government who deprive them by undertaking 
_ this project. But such a war was tactfully conducted without bringing about violence and 
without any loss of lives. Infact, they themselves sacrificed, carrying on a hunger strike for 
twenty two days continuously without causing trouble to anyone else or to the common people 
or without attacking the disputing party with arms or adopting any violent means. Thus those 
who were actually deprived should go for such a solution which could actually bring sympathy 
for them; gain public support; unlike terrorism. In a democratic nation, this perhaps is the 
most peaceful solution to deal with such problems. 


No doubt all these non-violent actions, lead to short-term or even long-term success. 
Nevertheless, some have. Even if many individuals may be more familiar with the wars and 
armed conflicts of the 20" century, there are dozens of non-violent actions noted as a political 
strategy in the multiple locations (e.g., Europe, Asia, Africa, the America), multiple contexts 
(e.g., occupied countries, democracies, communist countries, dictatorships), that are common. 
Non-violent political actions are often involved in the active engagement against dehumanizing 
human conditions as well as concerned with the practical goal of transferring such conditions 
to more social situation. 
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Thus from the above mentioned instances, it can be suggested that instead of practicing 
violence now people can try out non-violent means to change the system or bring attention of 
the oppressors, since these seem to be effective in many cases. It is not that all cases of 
terrorist activities are successful in bringing about their goals; in fact none of them are, as they 
only lead to further violence. Thus through these non-violent movements, at least the lives of 
the innocents would be saved and, if carried out with patience, can indeed bring success some 
day. 


Thus non-violence (or Ahimsa) can be treated as an important means of preventing 
against terrorism. 


As time progresses we would have to keep on thinking about newer and better ways to 
cope up with the problem of terrorism. Now, disengagement from terrorism might occur due 
to a number of factors where deradicalism is an important one. The different stages of departure 
are influenced by emotional intensity, level and type of benefits, multiplicity of roles and’ 
potential conflicts (Ebaugh, 1988). Such disengagement from terrorist groups take Place either 
at macro-environmental or meso-organizational or micro individual level. 


As regards environmental conditions, explanations for departure from terrorism dwell 
on the efficiency of repressive policies. It has been found that ‘hard’ repression can produce 
reverse effects by stiffening individuals as regards their own choices and increasing solidarity 
outside. 


Again split or disputes within the same organization also lead to such disengagement. 
Environmental conditions interact with organizational evolution. Choosing to go underground 
implies progressive isolation and the militarization of armed organizations, with increasingly 
bloody action and elitist, closed ideologies. 


Growing fractionization and sectarianism of underground groups create a crisis in 
emotional relationships and reciprocal solidarity. Individual perceptions and motivations thereof 
filter through the effects of the environmental and organizational changes on activist career. 


Recent history has shown that it is possible to bring some of the most deep-rooted and 
hardened terrorist movernents and campaigns to an end by combining traditional anti-terrorist 
interventions with initiatives to facilitate disengagement. 


To sum up then, it would be seen that all probable solutions for preventing terrorism 
would boil down to either a dialogue with the terrorist group or psychological counselling or 
anti-corruption measures or counter terrorism. The first option would hardly work as the 
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terrorists do neither have the faith, nor the mental make up to sit for a dialogue with their 
opponents. Psychological counselling with them would be a tough job as these terrorists seem 
to be beyond any kind of counselling; again, anti-corruption measures are themselves subject 
to corruption. Finally counter-terrorism would once again lead to the loss of lives of the 
innocents, as they are harmed ‘in the course of collateral damage. Moreover violence would 
beget further violence — counter terrorism would never solve the problem of terrorism. Hence, 
these solutions discussed so far seem only ad hoc measures to counter terrorism. This calls for 
a more permanent and a long term solution to the problem of terrorism. To this we now turn 
our attention. 
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CHAPTER - 8 


CAN CARE AND COMPASSION—BE THE ULTIMATE SOLUTION OF 
TERRORISM? 


“I craved compassion from you, got only reproach. None alive has returned from thy street, the 
wretch who dared entrance came out deceased.” — Dr. K.C Kanda 


If we really look for a solution to the problem of terrorism then we need to develop a feeling 
of brotherhood, fraternity and oneness among all irrespective of any difference whatsoever. 
We should try to love human beings unconditionally and develop a feeling of care and 
compassion towards them—not to prove our superiority, but to make them believe that we are 
with them at all times and also in their crisis. United States of America—in today’s world, 
considered as the Big Boss ruling the planet earth, is only concerned about their own people 
and their progress. Anyone transcending them would be at once thwarted, and anyone in poor 
condition is not in the domain of their concern at all. This attitude needs to be changed. If we 
want our progress, then we have to pull up those who are suffering badly since progress of the 
whole world comes as one whole unit. Moreover, if one nation advances rapidly with the 
noticeable steep fall of the others, then such negligence only adds up to revenge and ill wishes 
towards the progressors. Instead of uprooting terrorism by implementing further violence; we 
must be compassionate towards them and take care to understand why they behave in that 
manner. While looking for the genuine and non-genuine sufferers a ratio of 70: 30 is noticed, 
where 70% actually suffer either due to negligence or to exploitation by the powerful. The 
rest 30%, are perhaps unchangeable hardcore terrorists, or those creating terror to meet up 
their own interest of coming to power in this manner; or, probably, they are deranged people 
involved in such antisocial activities. Care and compassion can even rectify them to a larger 
extent especially, those who lack love and sympathy and who were devoid of a healthy and 
peaceful childhood. But to people who earn money from terrorism, or treat it as a means to 
dethrone the government in order to come to power and carry on the same exploitation which 
their previous government did,—to them care and compassion would lead them into more 
indulgence to such activities. They would rather take advantage of the caring nature of the 
care-givers. 


Apart from the traditional normative theories of ethics such as Teleology (utilitarianism 
and hedonism), Deontology (categorical imperative and divine command theories), virtue 
ethics and other worked out moralities such as Libertarianism, humanitarianism, 
individualitarianism—the contemporary ethicists have given much emphasis on care-ethics, 
a branch of relational ethics. 
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In the book ‘In a Different Voice’ Gilligan claims that, for a variety of cultural reasons, 
women tend to espouse an ethics of care that stresses relationships and responsibilities, whereas 
men tend to espouse an ethics of justice that stresses rules and rights. 


To establish the truth of the above mentioned claim an example can be cited}. 


Suppose a pharmacist has overpriced a required medicine, and Heinz, who needs it to 
save his wife, cannot afford to buy it. The question is then, should Heinz steal the medicine, or 
let his wife die? 


When Kohlbergian researchers (according to whom men are much more virtue oriented 
and ethical than women, who are more emotional in this aspect) asked the above question to 
two children, both eleven year-old, Jake and Amy (one boy and the other girl),—they gave 
different answers. Jake stated that Heinz should steal the medicine because Heinz’s wife is 
worth more than the druggist’s business. That is, right to life is greater than the right to 
property. But Amy, the girl immediately focused on the concrete effects that Heinz’s theft 
would have on the relationship between him and his wife. 


This example makes it clear that women are more concerned with the ethics of care that 
emphasizes on relationships and responsibilities; on the other hand, men are more calculative 
on the point of justice of priorities. 


Care is ingrained in women’s nature. A woman is the epitome of care as she is the 
mother who carries her child for nine months in her womb, and the entire process needs 
immense care and sacrifice. A mother looks after her child not to get anything in return, not 
merely because it is her duty, but it is her nature, her instinct which leads her to do it. This 
feeling of care passes on to her extended family and, finally, to the society at large. She cares 
for them all, not because they are also humans belonging to her species, but cares for them 
unconditionally and spontaneously from within. She also goes on to care for all living as well 
as non-living beings on earth. Since care is her intrinsic nature, men and children take advantage 
of women by taking them for granted. However this caring nature of women does not make 
them weak or vulnerable. Surely the world would be a bad one if women really stopped caring 
for men. Just as behind a successful man there is a woman similarly, there is a woman even 
behind a monster too. Thus care can motivate a person to a great height but lack of it can 
demotivate one even to the extent of being inhuman. 


We usually take care of ourselves, then our near and dear ones and finally of those who 
are known to us. No doubt, sometimes we do care for strangers since they are humans, we can 
feel their pain and we sometimes extend this care and consideration to beings other than 
humans (living or non-living). But this is not so frequent, as in case of the care we show to our 
own kith and kin. 
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Similarly, when we hear Japan being devastated by the deadly earthquakes, then we do 
have concern, but not as much as we would have if Indians were affected by the same calamity; 
and if those Indians were known to us, then the degree of care and concern would increase. If 
today I lose my little finger then I would suffer; but if millions die in Palestine then we would, 
no doubt, sympathize with them, but we can never really understand what they actually go 
through unless we too are affected in a similar manner. Under such circumstances we would 
give them aid (by way of donating cash or clothes), show our agony and concern for their 
plight. However, it is the duty and responsibility of the Government, the administrators to 
come to their aid to overcome deprivations, starvation and, most importantly, torture from the 
mighty. If we could really put ourselves in their shoes, if we could actually feel their suffering, 
or if such events happened to us, then we would have thought of some solution. But why 
should we waste our time, pondering over, feeling for the people of some distant nation- 
strangers—who are, in no way, related to us? At this point our care and concern seem to 
wither away. We became worried about the incident of 9/11 as it was America, and each and 
every family in a third world nation like us is somehow related to U.S.A. economically (as 
most of us are employees in American Concerns, in other words, we are the cheap labourers 
of America). Thus we were shaken up, as a larger ‘us’ was reflected there whose reflection is 
unseen in countries like East Timor and Biafra, where people die not because of any accident 
or genocide, but due to lack of food and hygiene. Our care and concern stem from common 
interests, and where our interests vary, care and compassion seem wanting. 


Martha Nussbaum, the feminist author, like Carol Gilligan, also speaks of care and 
compassion by all human beings irrespective of gender, to other beings (human or not). But 
such compassion can be wrongly placed or taken advantage of. In this context Nussbaum 
gives four judgements — judgement of seriousness, judgement of non-desert; judgement of 
similar possibilities and eudemonistic judgement. 


Now, if a person loses his toothbrush, then we need not show compassion to him or 
brood over his loss. Similarly if an industrialist nags about his paying tax, then no care or 
compassion need be shown to him. The seriousness of the non-well being of an individual has 
to be genuinely tracked upon. Secondly, we need to know that compassion does not come 
with the suffering of anyone and everyone. Thus the judgement of non-desert determines 
compassion only for the “undeserved sufferings”. We need not show compassion for death of 
a notorious terrorist, unless we are concerned about the circumstances which led him to take 
up arms and turn into a terrorist. Thirdly, judgement of similar possibility states that, we have 
compassion only in so far as we believe that the suffering person shares vulnerabilities and 
possibilities with us. But such a narrowness of emotions and concern for others is not desirable. 
Again Eudemonistic judgement places the suffering person or persons among the important 
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parts of the life of the person who feels the emotion. Eudemonistic judgment, as Nussbaum 
states, must be focussed on the agent’s most important goals and projects. Here too compassion 
would vary from individual to individual depending on his/her priorities or emotions upon 
which he/she had attached worth. Thus, a person would be more compassionate on such issues 
upon which he/she had invested much time and effort or had attached intense emotion to it. 


Now the question is, could such a subjective compassion or concern which vary from 
individual to individual, and also with time and space, solve the universal problem of terrorism? 


In order to understand the sufferings of others and be caring and compassionate towards 
them in the appropriate sense, and also realize the meaning of correct application of individuality 
and human-dignity, the individuals should be trained accordingly right from the childhood. 
Proper education, not only textual but also informal such as to understand the feelings and 
sentiments of others, not to over value material goods or those objects which bring one into 
competition—such values should be given to them. In the Indian backdrop, the saints and the 
enlightened beings realized this truth. In the Buddhist tradition we find the mention of 
Brahmavihara. According to Metta Sutta, Shakyamuni Buddha held that the cultivation of 
four ‘immeasurables’ has the power to cause the practitioner to be reborn into a Brahmaloka, 
where he could be eradicated from all sufferings and can enjoy eternal bliss. The mediator is 
instructed to radiate out to all beings in all directions the mental states of (1) loving kindness 
or benevolence, (2) compassion, (3) empathetic joy and (4) equanimity. These four 
. ‘Immeasurables’ are also found in Patanjali’s Yoga Sutras (1.33) a text composed long after 
the beginning of Buddhism. These virtues are also highly regarded by Buddhists as powerful 
antidotes to negative mental states (non-virtues) such as avarice, anger and pride. 


Let us now state what each virtue implies” :— 


1. Loving-kindness (maitreyee) towards all: Reflects the hope that a person will be 
well—the wish that all sentient beings, without any exception, be happy. 

2. Compassion (Karupa): Implies that a person‘s sufferings will diminish—wishes for 
all sentient beings to be free from sufferings. 

3. Empathetic joy (mudit&): Reflects joy in the accomplishment of a person — oneself or 
another. It is the wholesome attitude of rejoicing in the happiness and virtues of all sentient 
beings. 

4, Equanimity (upekkha): Is a process of learning to accept loss and gain, praise and 
blame, and success and failure, all with detachment, equally for oneself as well as for others. 
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Equanimity is not to distinguish between friend, enemy or stranger, but regards every sentient 
being as equal. It is a clear minded, tranquil mental state, not being overpowered by delusions, 
mental dullness or agitation. 


The four processes can be compared with the development of a child as seen through 
the eyes of the parents — maitreyee or loving-kindness is that stage where the child is well fed 
and nourished by his mother, where her unconditional love is expressed towards the child. 
Karuna is expressed by the same mother towards her child when he is sleeping in the cradle. 
The mother wishes that may he be protected—from any kind of danger. Mudita is enjoying 
other person’s happiness, which can be compared with that of the mother when she sees that 
her child can now walk alone without anyone‘s assistance. She feels so happy at that juncture. 
Lastly, Uppekkha or equanimity is a feeling where indifference means non-attachment but 
not a selfish, unconcerned attitude. The mother feels that the child should learn from his 
mistakes and take decisions on his own, now that he has grown up to be a teen. This does not 
mean that the mother is not concerned. She always keeps a watch on her child from a distance 
so that she may come to his aid whenever he is in crisis. If such a feeling can be spread to 
others then only avidha, the fundamental sameness of humans, can be realized. 


The Jaina tradition also accepted these four ethical virtues. The Jainas, however, mixed 
the four virtues with ahimsa which cannot happen unless the heart is filled with loving-kindness, 
compassion, empathetic joy and equanimity. Such immeasurable, if preached and taught to 
every human being then the birth of terrorists would be impossible on this earth. 


Now, each of the four Brahmaviharas has what is called a near enemy and a far enemy. 
The near enemy is a state of mind that is close to the Brrahmavihara and is sometimes mistaken 
as the good emotion, but is actually “a near enemy” and not the correct mental state. The far 
enemy is virtually the opposite of the Brahmavihara and is completely off the mark of the 
emotion that is strived for. This can be shown with the help of the following table, which is?: 


Maitri Loving — Kindness Selfish action Painful ill-will 


Upekkha Equanimity Craving, clinging 
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These four supreme efforts and the four divine emotions, like most of Buddha’s teachings, 
could be summarized in the following two words : Emotional Intelligence. 


In 1995, Daniel Goleman, published the best seller, Emotional Intelligence. In this 
book he showed that more than intellectual intelligence, such as I.Q., what is a far greater 
scale of a person’s success is how well he deals with social and emotional issues. Emotional 
intelligence refers to getting along with others, knowing how and when to act, not letting 
things bother one self, and features success, such as persistence, determination and deferred 
gratification. 


Dr. Goleman in his book ‘Emotional Intelligence’ provides references from many studies 
to show the importance of emotional skills for success. He explains how even residual amount 
of anger (which some people feel is necessary to get the anger “off one’s chest”) leads to 
further, escalated anger. A person even with a small amount of anger can enter a “flooding” 
state, where there is an overwhelming amount of anger with adrenaline, where no rational 
decisions can be made in this state and needs a long recovery time before setting down. Many 
people who had killed loved ones report that they “just snapped” in the heat of that moment 
(Goleman, 1995). 


Now a question which arises in our mind is that, do not the terrorists have these 
immeasurables even in the potential form at least by virtue of being humans? 


They have love perhaps only towards their ideology, neither for themselves, nor even 
for their near ones. As a terrorist had once stated that he does not think twice even to explode 
that market where his mother may shop at that moment. Moreover, suicide bombers have 
proved that they do not love themselves too. They are desperate because of the brutal 
circumstances and torturous childhood that they had passed through. 


Again, they believe kindness to be a vice as it only leads to weakness and, hence, their 
exploitation and misuse. If they are compassionate, then that would be only for their mission 
which, according to them, deserves care and compassion as it is neglected by the rest. 


They are in such states of mind that it is not possible for them to celebrate others’ joy. 
An ordinary man can rejoice at happiness of others only when everything is smooth and 
perfect at his end. But when their survival is at stake then we cannot quite expect such feelings 
of empathetic joy or Mudita from them. 


Again, anyone reaching the heights of good or evil can manifest equanimity only when 
nothing really touches him, and such a feeling is perhaps found in terrorists. Thus, they neither 
celebrate their success nor do they lament their failure or loss. 


These Brahmaviharas cannot be preached to the terrorists, once they haye already been 
so. However if these qualities were imbibed in the terrorists right from their childhood, then 
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the thought of harming the government by killing its innocent citizens would not arise in the 
minds of the terrorists at all. Their loving-kindness would automatically have forgiven and 
transformed all the harm done to them. Through compassion they could have understood the 
position of their opponents, namely, why they were neglected by them. Perhaps, even though 
they were exploited and tortured, they would not have turned to be terrorists to answer them 
back in the opponents’ language. They would not have resented to see the good conditions of 
the progressors and regretted their own bad lives—as they would have been happy with the 
little they had. But again a question arises—does this mean that they should not aspire to rise 
or struggle to make their voice heard in case of the wrong done to them? Should they simply 
be content with their wretched conditions and gradually wither away? 


We would try to improve ourselves and reach that level where we get whatever we 
require to sustain our existence and not fight to accumulate more, as that would be an extra 
burden we would acquire, by depriving someone else. In that case, our dreams and ambitions 
have to be narrowed down too. In fact such materialistic ambitions are much deadly, hence 
practising austerity and being withdrawn from lust and greed is a more peaceful option. Under 
such circumstances we would not only rejoice at others’ pleasures, but also can be indifferent 
to our loss and gain as we would come to believe this truth that we would take nothing from 
this earth at the end of our journey. 


Thus such qualities would have made them different persons altogether and, therefore, 
the world would not have witnessed such violence. Hence a training of these immeasurables 
is required for each and every individual in the formative period of their lives. And only then 
can the human species be saved from extinction. 


This would most probably stop the birth of future terrorists but how to curb terrorism in 
present time and how to deal with those who already have immense hatred in their hearts 
which they spread it in the society. In their case perhaps the answer is ‘care’ and ‘compassion’ 
as discussed earlier. 


One authentically Buddhist candidate for the necessary foundation for human right is 
compassion (Karuna). The Buddhist virtue of compassion encourages us to develop the human 
capacity for empathy to the point where we can identify fully with the suffering of others. The 
eighth chapter of the Bodhicharyavatara, speak of ‘exchanging self and other’ and recommends 
a meditational practice in which we imaginatively place ourselves in others’ situation so that 
their predicament seems as real to us as it does to them. A number of commentators have 
suggested that compassion provides a Buddhist foundation or, perhaps, a replacement for 
human rights and regard it as preferable in two ways: first, because it has an authentic Buddhist 
pedigree; and secondly, because it is directed outwards to others rather than towards oneself. 
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A serious attempt to ground human rights in compassion has been made by Jay Garfield 
(1998). While not rejecting the benefits secured by rights, Garfield highlights the limitations 
of the liberal philosophy underlying them, and believes that we need a deeper motivation if 
we are to improve the lot of others. He finds this motivation in Buddhist compassion and 
suggests that we make compassion our moral bedrock while constructing on top of it ‘an 
edifice of rights...as a device for extending the reach of natural compassion and for securing 
the goods that compassion enables to all persons in a society’(Garfield 1998;124). These 
rights will then become the ‘tools with which each individual can protect him or herself and 
achieve his or her own flourishing’. He adds, “These tools will be available even when our 
compassion or those of others fails, and can even be used as rhetorical vehicles to reawaken 
that compassion F.N.'In the text ‘Brahmavihara Dhamma’ by Maharshi Sayadaw, we find 
certain features as well as usefulness of compassion, i.e., Karuna in the Indian context. 


Lord Buddha being a prince was always brought up in the coveted environment with all 
luxuries present at his feet and was completely unexposed to the harsh reality of the world 
outside his palace. Once in his golden chariot he went out to visit his city. His heart was filled 
with compassion when he witnessed human sufferings. He saw an old man who lost his golden 
youth, with an ailing and shrunken body, his loose wrinkled skin he struggled hard to sustain 
the last few days of his life. After that on that very day he also saw a person lean and thin 
struck by a painful disease who could neither move, nor eat or drink. Lastly, he saw a dead 
body passing by. At this point the potent seed of compassion in his mind was unravelled and 
Karuna started overflowing, which ultimately led him to leave the pleasure of princely life 
and take up austerity. We all know that through attaining enlightenment Lord Buddha worked 
hard to spread the knowledge he achieved to those who were suffering from physical and 
mental pain. And such a manifestation of Karuna by Buddha changed the lives of many. 


Thus Karuna or compassion has a great strength within it. It acts as a medicine to 
physical or mental distress. It has a huge healing power. It has been found in many cases that 
Karuna itself has helped many people to come out of their poor conditions, even without any 
external aid or assistance (as found in the Jataka tales). Karuna should be both physical and 
verbal as mentioned by Lord Buddha and upheld by Maharshi Sayadaw in his holy book’. 
Physical Karuna refers to helping a person physically 1.e., with bodily effort whereas verbal 
Karuna refers to the psychological aid with soft, soothing and caring words, which take away 
half of the sufferer’s pain and trauma. 


l Ref. Buddhism in the Modern World. Ed. by David L. McMahan. Rutledge, 2012(N.Y), p.222, Chapter 11 (Buddhist 
Ethics) by Damien Keown. 
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Now, it is very important for us to know when and to whom Karuna should be 
appropriately shown". That Karun’ or compassion would not be considered as proper if we 
only show it to our near, dear and loved ones. They would always get empathy, sympathy, 
care and concern from us. Karuna to one’s enemy is also not genuine Karuna as there a 
sadistic pleasure involved in it. Compassion should be thus shown to strangers who are suffering 
badly due to exploitation, physical or mental torture, due to some painful disease or due to 
poverty or are struck by natural or manmade disaster. 


Now, if we do not find anyone before us who needs immediate care and compassion 
then it has to be exhibited to the happy go lucky persons who do not know that his enjoyment 
of temporal, sensual pleasure would only give rise to melancholy. But it is not that easy to 
display compassion to such people, although Buddha suggests to inculcate this virtue in us at 
all circumstances and for all people. 


Finally compassion must be shown to those who constantly worry about losing their 
happiness every now and then. Such people, as Buddha says, are truly in a pitiable state. 


Buddha contends that, anyone suffering should receive karuna. Beings in hell or Naraka 
are suffering torments, petas (demons) also, as beings condemned to suffering, are in misery. 
Animals, such as buffaloes, cattle, goats, pigs, fowls, birds and so on, are also in a state of 
suffering. Among human beings, some are subjected to persistent ill treatment by those who 
have the upper-hand. Some are afflicted with various diseases due to which they become 
untouchables in the society; some are distressed being logger-heads with one another among 
themselves, whereas some are greatly depressed because of dotage, sickness and death. Some 
are bereaved and lamenting due to loss of their near and dear ones. Others are in trouble for 
destruction of wealth and property. Some are ridden with grief for being separated from their 
loved ones. Among Devas also some are in misery because of their insatiable desires. All 
such suffering beings require compassion®. 


Lord Buddha states’: 


“May all beings who have always been striving with worry to gain happiness, be liberated 
from misery”. 


He also added: 

“May all those beings who breathe be liberated from misery”. 

“May all those beings whose identity is well-known be liberated from misery”. 
“May all individuals be liberated from misery”. 

“May all those beings who have body and individuality be liberated from misery”. 
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— Like these there are 120 kinds of dhisa-adhisa karuna and 12 kinds of dhisa-anodhisa 
karuna . In all there are 132 types of karuna ê. Buddha has radiated his compassion with His 
faculty of great compassion (Maha karuga ) to all, both who are passing through undeserved 
sufferings and also those who do not appear to suffer presently but are, unknowingly, suffering 
from worldly pain and need to get liberated. 


In this context Lord Buddha has also mentioned that in order to show compassion to 
others, one’s happiness should be sacrificed. If one sees the other person in pain, then he 
should, under any circumstance, try to reach to the sufferer and remove his misery even at the 
cost of sacrificing his own pleasurable moments. Once a team of doctors were attending a 
critical case for quite some days, and during such service they were affected by gastric ulcers 
due to sleepless nights that they had to spend and for the irregularity of meals. This is called 
true compassion and dedication, which Buddha himself reflected not only in one life but also 
in the lives before the present one. In one life he was called Sumedha? where in order to 
receive salvation, the monk had offered himself as the platform of a bridge which was to be 
mended. Then at once he realized that attaining salvation for him would not change the 
sufferings of the world at large. Thus, he took many lives to practice austerity for attaining 
perfection and finally received enlightenment—which was ultimately aimed at removing 
universal suffering. This was known as Mahakaruna of the Bodhi. In some life he had to give 
away his son and daughter for slavery, in some he was sent to forest where he had to survive 
amidst the wild lives and, in the final one, as we all know he had to sacrifice the riches and 
extravagances of the life of a king. This shows that imparting Karuna is not an easy task. 
Moreover it actually requires sacrifice of one’s own happiness. The Burmese term ‘Karuna’ 
literally means removal of others misery by sacrificing one’s own happiness. 


Karuna is always accompanied by a near and far enemy. An example would perhaps 
make it clear ?°. 


When we see a dog biting and torturing another dog, compassion automatically arises 
in our mind for the tortured dog. This immediately gives rise to the feeling of anger towards 
the dog that bites and harms another. Such anger would be considered as the “near enemy” of 
the compassion that sets in our minds. Again if a snake is found to tear a frog into pieces to 
swallow it, then at first we hope that the frog might rescue itself from the snake and flee from 
there, and later feel like beating up the snake for making the frog suffer to death. However, 
this anger does not arise within us at first. This anger may be considered as the “remote” or 
“far enemy” of the compassion which one initially has for the frog. 


Even in such situations Buddha would ask us to forgive the ones who impart terror in 
the society and show compassion and care towards them to change their hearts for once and 
forever. 
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Once when Buddha was a young Bhikshu (monk), he witnessed an incident which 
produced a thought of great philosophical import in his heart!!, He saw an ox chased by the 
butchers who finally caught it, dragged it through the rugged ground. The ox, knowing what 
was going to happen to it, tried its best to escape from there. Buddha left eating beef after 
seeing such a painful scene. He realized that just as the butchers slaughter the ox every day we 
too are slayed, by our Nama (name) and Rupa (appearance) — which, being momentary make 
us suffer a lot. 


A mind that has bountiful of the Brahmaviharas will not harbour any national, racial, 
religious or class hatred. To achieve that, in most cases, these four qualities should not only be 
used as principles of conduct and object of reflection, but also as subjects of methodical 
meditation. The meditation is called Brahmavihara-bhavana. 


In meditative exercises”, the selection of people to whom the thought of love, 
compassion, or sympathetic joy is directed, proceeds from the easier to the more difficult. For 
instance, when meditating on loving kindness, one starts with an aspiration for one’s own 
well-being, using it as a point of reference for gradual extension: “Just as I wish to be happy 
and free from suffering, so may that being, may all beings be happy and free from suffering!” 
Then one extends the thought of loving-kindness to a person for whom one has love and 
respect, then to dearly beloved people, then to strangers and, finally, to enemies, if any, or 
those disliked without making any discrimination between those four types of people, one 
should extend one’s loving-kindness to them equally. 


For spatial expansion, the practice starts with those in one’s immediate environment 
such as one’s family, then extends to the neighbouring houses, to the whole street, the town, 
country, other countries and the entire world. 


The same principles of practice apply to the meditative development of compassion, 
sympathetic joy and equanimity, with due variations in the selection of people. (Visuddhimagga, 
Chapter ix) 

Peter Harvey in his books ‘An Introduction to Buddhist Ethics’ and ‘An Introduction to 
Buddhism’ considers the foundations of Buddhist ethics. As Buddhists come to realize the 
extent of dukkha in their own lives, and how it is caused by their response to life’s happenings, 
the natural human feeling of sympathy (anukampa) for others—solidarity with them in the 
shared situation of dukkha—is elicited and deepened. Accordingly, the importance of 
comparing oneself with others is stressed, yearning for happiness and recoil from pain—for 
both self and others. : 
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In a more general context the Buddha is also reported to have said: ‘Having traversed 
the whole world with my thought, I never yet met with anything that was dearer to anyone 
than his own self. Since the self of others is dear to each one, let him who loves himself not 
harm another’ (Udana 47). Thus on finding some boys tormenting a snake and poking it with 
sticks, the Buddha said: 


_ All tremble at punishment, 
Life is dear to all. 
Comparing others with oneself, 
One should neither kill nor cause to kill 


(Dhammapada 130) 


The terrorist attacks that the world sees today are caused due to lack of privileges that a 
sect suffers from. The Buddha is once said to have prevented a war between the Sakiyas— 
members of the republic from which he himself came—and Koliyas. Both used the waters of 
ariver which had a dam and which ran between their territories. When the water level fell, the 
labourers of both parties planned to wage a war as both needed water for their crops. Buddha 
visited them and made the warrior-nobles see that they were about to sacrifice something of 
great value—the lives of the warrior nobles—for something of very little value—water of the 
river. They therefore desisted. Moreover, over the years the Buddhist monks have often been 
used by kings to help negotiate an end to a war. 


The Buddha once goes on to tell a story to two parties of monks quarrelling over the 
interpretation of a point of monastic discipline. Dighavu the son of king Brahmadatta of Kasi, 
was once instigated to take revenge against the king who killed his father. Dighavu then says: 


My parents were killed by a king but if I were to deprive the king of life, those who 
desired the king’s welfare would deprive me of life and those who desired my welfare would 
deprive these of life; thus enmity would not be settled by enmity. (Vinaya Pitaka 1.348) 


Buddha says that it can only be settled through compassionate love and care for the 
opponents. Such a forbearance and forgiveness can be only produced by a strong minded 
person. 


Without justifying defensive violence Buddha points out that, the aggression often leads 
to defensive counter-violence, which can be seen as a karmic result for the aggressor. Here 
Buddha comments: 


A person may plunder so long as it serves his ends, but when they plunder others, the 
plundered (then) plunder. So long as evil‘s fruit is not matured, the fool thinks he has an 
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opportunity, but when the evil matures, the fool suffers. The slayer gets a slayer (in his turn), 
the conqueror gets a conqueror, the abuser gets one who annoys: thus by the evolution of 
Karma, he who plunders is plundered. (Samyutta Nikaaya 1.85) 


Buddha further says, addressing to these heartless people who go on to slaughter all 
indiscriminately, that compassion for such assailants is appropriate, for their actions are such 
as to bring much suffering on to themselves, as future karmic results. 


Loving kindness is further seen by Buddha as a potent force: 


Even three times a day to offer 

Three hundred cooking pots of food 
Does not match a portion of the merit 
Acquired by one instant of love 


(Raja-parikatha-ratnamala 283) 


Such Karuna, compassion or loving kindness can be practised in daily life by kindly 
dealings with other living beings, and avoidance of anger : ‘whoso, as a rolling chariot, checks 
uprisen anger, him I call a charioteer; other folk merely hold their reins’.(Dhammapada 222) 


To develop it some way towards the ideal, chanting on loving kindness will help, but a 
more powerful way of purifying the heart of hatred is the cultivation of the meditation of 
loving kindness. Compassionate help for others is no less important in death than in life, 
according to Buddhism. Thus Buddha states it is not only our duty to care for those who are 
alive but we should also care for the dying and the dead. As death approaches the near ones 
should help a person have a ‘good death’; for in a rebirth perspective, death is the most 
important and problematical ‘life-crisis’. The ideal is to die in a calm, aware state, joyfully 
recollecting previous good deeds, rather than regretting them, so that this best possible rebirth 
is obtained, within the limit set by previous karma (Majjhima Nikaya 111.214). 


Thus love, care and compassion should be our nature; hence it should be radiated to all 
beings dying or living in the same strength as a mother’s love for her child, though without the 
sentimentality and possessiveness that this may include. 


PRACTICAL IMPLEMENTATIONS OF THE BRAHMAVIHARAS BY 
BUDDHISTS IN DIFFERENT NATIONS 


We can see many instances where love, compassion, care and non-violence are taking 
the shapes of peace in the modern world. In Burma, Aung San Suu Kyi is noted for her 
spirited opposition to the country’s oppressive Marxists-Nationalist regime, which ignored 
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her party’s resounding victory in the 1990 elections. In Thailand, Sulak Sivaraksa founded 
many grass root non-governmental organizations for peace, human rights, community 
development and ecumenical dialogue, and objected to coups by the army (Sivaraksa, 1986; 
Swearer, 1996:1980). An exile in France since the 1970s, he is a prolific writer on Buddhism 
and peace, and a strong advocate of ‘Engaged Buddhhism’. Another exile, the Dalai Lama, 
has become a world-wide symbol of Buddhist values. Buddhist activities for peace are also 
found in Japan, Sri Lanka and Cambodia. 


While imparting wisdom to his followers Sree Ramakrishna Paramhansa once spoke of 
the three things that a true religion exhibited to its followers. These were: (1) Relish for the 
name of God (2) Compassion for all living creatures and (3) Service to the devotees of the 
Lord. After explaining the above supreme concepts the Master went to a complete state of 
super consciousness (Samadhi). Then once he returned to the state of consciousness, he 
mentioned that compassion to him was not showing mere sympathy to others; but by 
compassion he meant service to man, recognizing him to be the veritable manifestation of 
God." 


Once again reflecting back to the Western scenario it is found that like Carol Gilligan 
and Martha Nussbaum, Virginia Held in the book ‘Ethics of Care’ also talked of ‘care’, in 
care ethics, a promising alternative to the familiar moral theories that serve so inadequately to 
guide our lives. Where other moral theories demand impartiality the ethics of care understands 
the moral import of our ties to our families and groups. It evaluates such ties, focusing on 
caring relations rather than simply on the virtues of individuals. Her theory on ethics of care 
proposes how such values as justice, equality, and individual rights can “fit together” with 
such values as care, trust, mutual consideration and solidarity. And if we are able to offer 
these virtues of care etc. to others then values such as justice, equality and sustenance of 
individual rights—would automatically fall into place. In that case problems such as terrorism 
would also be done away with. 


To paraphrase William Shakespeare, “all is not well”, indeed “something is rotten” in 
the state of humankind; and our time too appears “out of joint” (Hamlet). In this backdrop of 
the terror-stricken world we should come out of our immensely ‘paralyzed’ state of existence 
and instead of debating what a particular dawn of a day might portend, we should start 
participating and living in the moment, not fearing the future, and start purifying ourselves 
inside out, and most importantly embody in us genuine compassion—as stated by Bhimeswara 
Challa in his book ‘Man’s Fate and God’s Choice—An Agenda for Human Transformation’. 
He too opines that only love, care and a feeling of compassion for all beings can transform the 


H Lokeswarananda, op. cit, P. 71 
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‘evil’ in the humans. He further added that this is no time to try to fix things in our mind; it is 
the time to tune-in to our heart. The author in the above mentioned book in the chapter called 
‘Of Human Bondage’ ™ had shown that Sir Albert Einstein also said that our task must be to 
widen the circles of compassion to embrace all living creatures and the whole of Nature in its 
beauty. 


Apart from changing the society there are also some personal benefits of caring and 
compassion. The very act of assisting others trigger a feeling of exhilaration which is termed 
by the psychologists as the “helper’s high”. This does not mean that we would be caring and 
compassionate towards others to improve ourselves, but it is true that such an altruistic attempt 
no doubt leads to a heightening of our emotional security. 


The world famous pacifist Dalai Lama, in his book “The Art of Living” writes :4 


“There are various positive side-effects of enhancing one’s compassion. One of them is 
that the greater the force of your compassion, the greater your resilience in confronting hardships 
and your ability to transform them into positive conditions ... I also think that the greater the 
force of your altruistic attitude towards sentient beings, the more courageous you become. 
The greater your courage, the less you feel prone to discouragement and loss of hope. Therefore 
compassion is also a source of inner strength. With increased inner strength it is possible to 
develop firm determination and with determination there is a greater chance of success, no 
matter what obstacles there may be. On the other hand, if you feel hesitation, fear and a lack 
of confidence, then often you will develop a pessimistic attitude. I consider that to be the real 
seed of failure”. 


The words of the Dalai Lama are far reaching. A child or adult’s self-worth, dignity, 
hope and resilience are nurtured when engaged in acts of caring. While being compassionate 
to others, we add value and meaning to our own life. Moreover, children have an innate 
tendency to help others and if this is nurtured then cares and compassion would be their 
habits, a part of their lives and in this way they would continue to do so throughout their entire 
lives—which would really bring a change to this world which we see today. 


According to Buddhist psychology, most of our troubles are due to our passionate desire 
for and attachment to things that we misapprehend as enduring entities. The pursuit of objects 
of our desire and attachment involves the use of aggression and competitiveness. On being 
sunken in such competition we become blind and thus do not see the suffering of bad lives or 
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of those who fail to obtain such objects. Dalai Lama as brought up in the Mahayana Buddhist 
tradition tries to solve such an inequality and violence leading from it, by ‘love’ and 
‘compassion’—which according to him are the moral fabric of world peace. 


The rationale for compassion as he mentions is that every one of us wants to avoid 
suffering and gain happiness. This in turn, is based on the valid feeling of ‘I’, which determines 
the Universal desire for happiness. Indeed, all beings are born with similar desires and should 
have an equal right to fulfill them. He further states— 


“If I compare myself with others, who are countless, I feel that others are more important 
because I am [...] one person whereas the others are many [...] 


Whether one believes in religion or not, there is no one who does not appreciate love 
and compassion. 


When we take into account a longer perspective, the fact that all wish to gain happiness 
and avoid suffering, and keep in our mind our relative unimportance in relation to countless 
others, we can conclude that it is worthwhile to share our possessions with others. When you 
train in this sort of outlook, a true sense of compassion—a true sense of love and respect for 
others—becomes possible. Individual happiness ceases to become a constant self-seeking 
effort; it becomes an automatic and far superior by-product of the whole process of loving and 
serving others.”!4 


Lord Buddha while describing what karuna is, gave an analogy such as: just as the 
different parts of the body like legs, hands, head etc. are all different in respect of nature and 
functions, still they are not considered to be different but as belonging to one and the same 
body; similarly the different individuals are to be looked at as identical with the self. One 
might argue that such an analogy does not hold, since it is never possible for a man to consider 
other persons as identical with himself. Even if for the sake of argument it is accepted as true, 
it cannot refute or ignore that the notion of karuni is to feel pain at the sight of others’ sufferings. 
Shantideva puts forward an argument to refute this argument and justify that compassion 
aims at the eradication of all sufferings: 


The arguments offered by Shantideva consists of a chain of arguments which may be 
stated formally thus— 


1. Ihave life (sattva) 
2. Others have lives. 
Therefore, others are similar to me. 
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3. Ihave to favour (anugraha) myself 
Therefore, I have to favour others also 
4. Ifavour myself in the form of removing my suffering 
Therefore, I have to favour others also by removing their suffering. 


Therefore, I must have compassion for others when I see others suffer.” 


But it must be noticed that, even the Buddhists as well as the Jainas who talk of loving- 
kindness, compassion and ahimsa—do talk of violence and killing under certain circumstances. 
Thus the Jainas, who cover their mouths so that no germs in the air can get killed while 
talking, or who eat by-products of living beings such as milk, fruit and nut so that the beings 
are not killed in the process; even they too sanction killing for self-defence, for saving lives of 
innocents or saving lives of those who are under one’s custody, they also support killing to 
eradicate pain, sufferings and, most importantly, to uproot evil. 


Thus violence is perhaps required when the terrorists put the innocent civilians at gun 
point, for if the terrorist is not killed then so many lives of civilians would be meaninglessly 
destroyed. 


Moreover the psychopaths who can, in no way, be moulded back to normalcy, and who 
cannot be made to understand or with whom negotiation is possible, and further who understand 
nothing but the language of violence,—for them, perhaps, violence is the only way out. Non- 
violent behaviour works in a culture where individuals are valued. 


Some contemporary scholars dealing with the issue of terrorism believe that, we as 
human species are not yet developed or mature enough to solve the problems like inequality 
of opportunity, unequal access to resources etc. Until we develop the wisdom to know how to 
resolve such problems, it seems violence is our only tool to protect ourselves against terrorists’ 
who perhaps do not understand the language of love, care and compassion. 


The ethics of retaliation states that we retaliate to violent responses in the similar manner 

‘in which we receive it, either to teach them the lesson that we did not deserve such sufferings 

or to prevent further such responses. But the ethics of such retaliation does forget to preserve 

the sanctity of human worth. Any such retaliation which takes away human worth or dignity, 
ought to be condemned and counter terrorism is no exception. 


Thus to put ın a formalized manner it becomes easy to realize that the feeling of compassion consists in the feeling of 
pain at the sight of other’s suffering. (Ref. Morality And Religion: Some Reflections. Ed. By Aparna Banerjee and 

Shilpita Mitra. f 
Article: ‘Buddhist notion of Compassion and Care Ethics’ by Madhumita Chattopadhyay. (P. 106, 107). 
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In this context, I would like to mention that violence should be avoided. Care and 
compassion should be provided to individuals since their childhood so that they do not reach 
that stage when as grownups they would pick up arms to carry out indiscriminate violence. 
But in extreme cases (which would be considered as exceptions where all non-violent, 
negotiative ways are employed and yet the terrorists carry out innocent killing)—violence or 
counter terrorism has to be applied. But it must be remembered that violence cannot be the 
- ultimate solution of terrorism, whereas care and compassion could be. 
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APPENDIX — 1 
NIETZSCHE AND FREUD ON VIOLENCE 


Violence in all its shades and nuances has always been a distressing issue in any civil 
` society. We have already considered how any kind of violence emanates and erupts from the 
mind. We have tried to address the issue by discussing the psychological make-up of the 
terrorists. In the main text however we have not considered the views of two most significant 
philosophers, Friedrich Nietzsche and Sigmund Freud, who have written extensively on this 
matter. In the appendix, therefore I wish to make a brief survey of both these views, noting 
their similarities as well as their points of difference. 


There are quite a few explanations of ‘violence’ per se in the realm of psychology. Let 
us first turn to the view of Nietzsche on this issue. In the book ‘Beyond Good and Evil : 
Prelude to a Philosophy of the Future” the German philosopher Friedrich Nietzsche mentions 
that as a race, we have never lost our instinct for cruelty— we have only refined it. We are 
unique among animals in being both creatures and creators, and the strongest among us turn 
our instinct for cruelty against ourselves. The creator within us reshapes the creature that we 
are by violently attacking its weaknesses. Suffering, then is essential to growing stronger, and 
we must struggle constantly to remake ourselves by embracing our weaknesses and prejudices. 


While in Nietzsche’s account of the Will to Power,# the Essence of life, applies to 
everything in existence, the concept is easiest to grasp if we think of it in terms of an inner 
struggle. We all live according to certain assumptions or fundamental beliefs, some more 
obvious than others. One person may hold fundamentalist religious views, while another may 
cling to the assumption that democracy is the best political system. For Nietzsche the question 
of whether these assumptions and beliefs are true or false, just or unjust, is not an issue. What 
matters is that all beliefs and assumptions represent our identity— they are the bedrock from 
which we build ourselves. The greatest power that we can have is power over ourselves in the 
same way we gain power over External Enemies: by attacking and submitting them to our 


Í 1886, Cambridge University Press. 


H Will to Power: Nietzsche’s will to power does not suggest raw physical or political power. This is a “cosmic” 
innerforce acting in and through both animate and inanimate objects. Not just instinct but also high level behaviour 
which includes both harmful physical acts such as violence, lying, domination and non-harmful acts like loving, gift- 
giving, praising etc. This will can be understood (or misunderstood) to mean a struggle against one’s surroundings that 
culminates ın personal growth, self overcoming and self-perfection and assert that the power held over others as a result 
of this 1s coincidental. (Nietzsche, The will to Power, p. 636). 
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will. Strong willed people, whom Nietzsche often refers to as free-spirits, are always ready to 
attack their fundamental beliefs and assumptions, to question their very identity. There is a 
great safety in resting assured that certain truths or beliefs are beyond question, and it takes 
great courage to question our fundamental “truths”. Nietzsche holds that what is important is 
not the courage of our convictions, but the courage for an attack on our convictions. Such 
courage exhibits a strong will to power, the will to choose self-mastery over safety. 


With Nietzsche’s denigration of Christianity and democracy, and his ardent praise of 
strife and violence, it is important to note that he is not the warmongering brute that the Nazi 
party, among others proclaimed him to be. Although he believes that violence and bloodshed 
are required for the settlement of an anarchic society; (reminds us of Karl Marx). Such violence, 
however, was only for the betterment of the society. Nietzsche does not promote physical 
violence, as he admires the vigour of those who are capable of it. He thinks it hypocritical that 
people who lack the vigour to be violent condemn violence. 


At this backdrop, we should also bring in the issue of Nietzsche being a ‘Nihilist’ .# 
Karen Carr describes Nietzsche’s characterization of nihilism “as a condition of tension, as a 
disproportion between what we want to value (or need) and know the world appears to operate.”! 
When we find that the world does not possess the objective value or meaning that we believed 
it to have, we find ourselves in crisis.2 With all violence and tensions that the world witnesses, 
Nietzsche asserts that nihilism is infact the characteristic of modern age* — especially with 
the decline of Christianity and the rise of physiological decadence. After observing such 
humongous turbulences in this world Nietzsche observes:4 “God is dead. God remains dead. 
And we have killed him. Yet his shadow still looms. How shall we comfort ourselves, the 
murderers of all murderers? What was holiest and mightiest of all that the world has yet 
owned has bled to death under our knives: who will wipe this blood off us? What water is 
there for us to clean ourselves? What festivals of atonement, what sacred games shall we have 
to invent? Is it the greatness of this deed too great for us? Must we ourselves not become Gods 
simply to appear worthy of it?” 

But Nietzsche is optimistic enough to think that it is only amidst us that there is an 
Overman (the concept of ‘Overman’ or ‘Superman’; was thus first introduced by him) who is 
far ahead of us and considers humans as mere living creatures and this is the one who would 
direct us in the correct path; thereafter peace would sustain on Earth; marking the end of all 
violence and destruction. 


if Nihilism is the philosophical doctrine suggesting the negation of one or more putatively meaningful aspects of life; 
further arguing that life has no objective meaning purpose or intrinsic value. Moral Nihilists hold that morality does not 
inherently exist. Thus to them killing is neither right nor wrong. To them all moral claims are false. 
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In order to attain Overman, humanity must be passed through. In other words, human 
nature is not of itself an end and a goal but a means to some higher and yet to be determined 


end 


In this way the collective suffering that defines human existence is open to being 
redeemed. The fragments of our existence need to be forged into a new unity: all that is 
‘fragment and riddle and dreadful accident’ in humankind needs to be reassembled into 
something that enables humanity to realize its future potential.® 


In his book “Toward the Genealogy of Morals’— we find Nietzsche idealising violence 
as a means of achieving morality. He also talks of other human ideals leading to morality; but 
what is essentially required is power and violence. Nietzsche speaks of two kinds of morality” 
—morality of the master and morality of the slave. In both these moralities, a desire to gain 
‘power’ is found. Power has been directly accepted in case of noble morality (i-e., morality of 
the master) but the slave morality is not inherent in the idea of power. It must be noted that the 
‘power’ found in the morality of the master is constructive, i.e. mass saving and not mass 
killing, though the master can apply violence in self-defence or when essentially required. In 
other cases, the master can never harm others — as Nietzsche confirms that, these can not be 
the components of noble morality. 


Nietzsche believes that, it is better to express anger and violence than to keep it bottled 
up inside. For by expressing it, one discharges all the destructive energy. Thus he prefigures 
much cod psychobabble about the need we have to express ourselves and inner natures. But in 
contrast to much psychotherapy (of Freud), there is little safer or suburban about Nietzschian 
therapy, he is not proposing a gentle “talking cure”. He continues that “In order to discharge 
one’s ressentiment one must become like a marauding Viking or Homeric hero, an artist of 


expressive violence”.’ 


Nietzsche further contends: “It is vain rhapsodizing and sentimentality to continue to 
expect much from mankind, once it has learned not to wage war. For the time being we know 
of no other means to imbue exhausted peoples, as strongly and surely as every great war does. 
Culture absolutely can not do without passions, vices and acts of malice.’® 


E Masterslave morality is the central theme of Nietzsche’s works, found particularly in the first-Essay On the Genealogy 
of Morality. Nietzsche argues that, there are two kinds of morality, noble morality and slave morality where the former 
values pride, strength and nobility and the latter values kindness, humanity and sympathy. Noble morality weights 
actions on a scale of good or evil consequences, whereas slave morality weighs actions on a scale good or bad intentions. 
Unlike master morality which is sentiment, slave morality is re-sentiment— revaluating that which the master values. 
As master morality onginates in the strong, slave morality originates in the weak, as the latter 1s the reaction to oppression. 
The slave morality does not seek to transcend the masters but to make them slaves as well. 
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As we aim to make a comparative study on violence, proposed by Nietzsche and Freud, 
we would like to note here that Freud would never encourage aggression, war or violence to 
this extent. According to Freud, violence and aggression come from repression of libidinal 
urges or sexual instincts. Thus a boy of five year develops an Oedipus Complex. He becomes 
violent and aggressive for not getting his mother as intimately as his father does. Hence totally 
rejects his father. This is how aggression and violence develop in an individual since childhood. 
But Freud adds to this, that the presence of super ego in an individual helps to curb the anger 
or violence thus formed in a being. 


Sigmund Freud, further points out that the civilization is only made possible by individual 
renouncements, including renouncement of violence. Violent individuals, however, do not 
experience any guilt about a violent act, nor do they have an empathic connection with their 
victim. In his book ‘Civilization and Its Discontents’ Freud contends that psychoanalysis 
shows that human nature is composed of primitive impulses, including selfish and cruel 
impulses. The primitive impulses undergo a lengthy process of modification during one’s 
development. They are inhibited, redirected to different aims, or commingled with one another. 
Civilization is attained through renouncing or controlling these impulses. Human life in a 
community is possible as a result of people coming together and agreeing that no one individual 
can exert power over another, and where individuals agree to restrict their own personal inner 
wishes in favour of the communal needs. In other words Freud states that, people have to 
develop the two tenets of human nature and society: guilt and empathy for fellow humans. 


In his book ‘Civilization and Its Discontents’ Freud further notes that, the “greatest 
threat to civilization is the constitutional inclination of human beings to be aggressive towards 
one another.” (Freud 108). Furthermore he adds (using his psychodynamic constructs) that, 
most of us traditionally internalize our sense of aggression against ourselves by using our 
super ego to hold the ego in check. While we all struggle with many forms of aggression, 
including anger at ourselves and amongst ourselves, few of us are ever likely to become 
violent. However, we all learn hatred even if we never externalize it outwardly. 


The most violent individuals do not seem to have a super ego, but the strength of the 
super ego (with all its potent force like that of a demi-God, in its metaphorical power), gets 
expressed externally onto others —individuals, groups, institutions or even countries — 
encompassing acts of murder on a variety of fronts. 
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Freud further holds that at present a kind of psychological disorder is found, which he 
terms as Terrorist Syndrome Psychosis or Terrorist Syndrome Neurosis. This comes with an 
inventory of attendant symptoms to include but not be limited to the following. 


e A sense of superiority that includes excessive hatred of another group; 


e A sense of paranoia that seems to indicate that they “must get others before others 
get them first’; 


e A delusion system or pattern of thoughts and thinking related to killing of others, 
often genocidal in nature; 


e A personal sense of meaninglessness with a seeming absence of personal identity 
except to identify one’s self as martyr for a cause in what would appear to be a borderline 
personality set of symptoms; and 


° A sense of rage that seems pre-oedipal and oedipal (totemically) in nature among 
others.” 


In his book Introduction to Psychoanalysis (1917), Freud mentions his Psychodynamic Theory 
on violence. He contends that violence is an exertion of physical force to injure or destroy; 
always accompanied by emotion of anger or hostility which may or may not be consciously 
perceived. Anger must reach certain intensity before resulting in violence. The threshold of 
violence varies from individual to individual based upon biological differences. In 
‘Psychodynamic Theory’ Freud points out that, violence are drives. ‘Drives’ (triebs) refer to 
a state of readiness for certain type of behaviour. Violence and sex are considered by Freud as 
Primary Drives. The primary drive — ‘violence’ is based on “Thanatos’ the death instinct, 
and the other primary drive is responsible for discharging energy. 

For Freud, aggression was thus a basic human impulse that is repressed in well-adjusted 
people, who have experienced a normal childhood. However, he believes that, if the aggressive 
impulse is not controlled, or is repressed to an unusual degree, some aggression can “leak 
out” of the unconscious and a person can engage in random acts of violence. Freud terms this 
as “displaced aggression.”™ In other words, violence is the displacement of thanatos from self 
onto others. 


Y As found in an article called ‘The Mythos of Terrorism— through the prism of Sigmund Freud’ s Civilization and Its 
Discontents’— by Charlotte Ann Frick, CUNY Graduate School. 


Yi Englander, 2007 of Bartol, 2002. 
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In Freud’s letter to Albert Einstein (Vienna, Sept. 1932) during World War I, Einstein 
brought in the notions of law and power, and also suggested that a healthy relation between 
the two can solve the problem of war and violence. In this context Freud writes to Einstein: 


“You begin with the relationship between law and power. That is certainly 
the correct starting point for our inquiry. Might I substitute the word ‘power’ 
with the harsher, harder word ‘violence’? Today, we see law and violence 
as opposites. So conflicts of interest between human beings are in principle 
resolved by the use of violence.”? 


Freud further writes that, ‘muscle-power today decides to whom something should 
belong. With the introduction of weapons, intellectual superiority is already beginning to 
assume the place of raw muscle-power; the final purpose of the struggle remains the same, 
one side is to be obliged, by the damage inflicted upon it and by the paralysis of its forces, to 
abandon its claim or its resistance. This is accomplished most thoroughly when the adversary 
is permanently removed by the use of violence, which is to say: killed. The intention to kill 
can be resisted by the consideration that the enemy might be employed to perform useful 
services if kept alive and in fear. This is the beginning of the practice of sparing the enemy, 
but from now on the victor must reckon with a lurking desire for revenge on the part of the 
loser, and relinquishes a part of his own security. That, then is the original state, the dominance 
of greater might, of raw or intellectually supported force. We know that this regime changed 
over the course of its development, and a path led from force to law. According to Freud there 
is only one path and that is unity or unified forces which would represent the law in contrast 
to the force of the individualist’ .1° 


Freud thinks that the overcoming of violence is possible by transfer of power to a greater 
entity, held together by the emotional bonds of its members. All else is merely enactment and 
repetition. 

Thus Freud contends that a society, nation, hence world can be saved by different people 
uniting together. 

Freud finally concludes his letter with the view about how peace can be broiight in the 
society. He concludes thus: 


“How long must we wait before the others become pacifists as well? ‘We 
cannot say, but perhaps it is not a utopian hope that the influence of these 
two factors, the cultural attitude and the justified fear of the effects of a 
future war, will put an end to warfare within the foreseeable future, along 
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which paths or deviations we cannot guess’. Meanwhile we say to ourselves: 
Everything that promotes the development of civilization also works against 
war.” 11 


In the book “Freud 2000” in an article called ‘Freud On Violence’; C. Fred Alford 
notices that Freud understands the appeal of violence, the way it satisfies a need as much as 
sex does. It is a scary thought, that humans want and need ‘violence’ much as they want and 
need ‘love’. The origin of violence is what Freud calls Todestrieb— the death instinct which 
has often been used by him as a synonym of ‘Thanatos’ although the word ‘Thanatos’ is not 
coined by Freud. Freud uses the word “Todestrieb’ in contrast with Eros— the two great 
principles of civilization. Thanatos is not mere destruction, it includes self-destruction. In 
Greek mythology Thanatos is the twin brother of Hypnos-sleep;—silence, sleep, night and 
death comprise the external peace of non-being— the total cessation of stimulation — these 
two are dimensions of Thanatos, dimensions that come frighteningly close to Eros. 


In his early writings, Freud sees aggression as an expression of sadism, bound to sexuality. 
Later Freud understands that impulses of cruelty arise from sources which are, infact, 
independent of sexuality, but may become united with it at an early stage (Civilization and Its 
Discontents). If aggression is independent, it stems from the self-preservative drives (Eros). 
However, in the 1915 edition of ‘Three Essay’ Freud modified his claim, arguing that ‘the 
impulse of cruelty arises from the instinct for mastery’, omitting the phrase ‘being independent 
of sexuality’. It was not until ‘Beyond the Pleasure Principle’ that Freud explicitly posits an 
independent, aggressive drive, derived from the Todestrieb against which Freud sets Eros, 
which assimilates all that strives towards life including the self-preservative instincts.’ 


In ‘Beyond the Pleasure Principle’ thanatos is turned on itself. Freud’s inspiration, 
however, is not the vast destruction of the First World War, but a little boy’s compulsion to 
repeat a simple game, namely throwing a spool out of his bed and pulling it back again. Freud 
wonders why we love to repeat the unpleasant experiences. He recognises that the compulsion 
to repeat is itself an expression of a drive to restore the earliest state of things and that state of 
all is ‘non-being’. Seen in this light, the theoretical importance of the instincts of self- 
preservation, of self-assertion and of mastery greatly diminishes. They are component instincts 
whose function is to assure that the organism shall follow its own path to death, to ward off 
any possible way of returning to inorganic existence other than those which are immanent in 
the organism itself." 
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From this perspective we fight and kill each other not because violence is satisfying, 
but in order to be left alone to die in our own time. 


The theory of violence changes in Freud’s book ‘Civilization and Its Discontents’. Here 
the evidence of the Todestrieb is historical, not psychological, ranging from the atrocities 
committed by the Huns to the ‘horror of the recent World War’. Aggression, here sounds 
much like sexual satisfaction says Freud.” Several times he compare the use of others for 
sexual purposes with their use as objects of aggression. Freud further holds that if aggression 
runs rampant over the world, which is the theme of ‘Civilization and Its Discontents’, then the 
only solution is to turn aggression inward and not outward. Freud continues that civilization is 
the aggression turned back against the self (that is, conscience), the alternative to the war of 
all against all. Super ego or super state: these are the choices we live with. Any other choice 
is to die. i 

Let us now try to make a close study of the points of similarity and dissimilarity between 
the two thinkers. The theorist who appears to come closest to Freud on violence is actually 
Friedrich Nietzsche, particularly his appreciation of the duality of violence — that sometimes 
civilization seems to be a choice between suicide on homicide. Despite Freud’s claim that he 
turned to Nietzsche only late in life, there is evidence that Freud knew more Nietzsche earlier 
than he latter on. But as we proceed we find that perhaps they also diverge at many instances, 
and diverge sharply on those. 


Nietzsche has worshipped cruelty as the pridominal pleasure of the truly strong.!® But 
Freud in ‘Civilization and Its Discontents’, rather says that cruelty— even though is a basic 
primitive drive in humans; has to be curbed or channelized in a different direction so as to be 
accepted by the society. 


Nietzsche thus talks of externalization of violence, as he believes that the pent up 
aggression if externalized to the society from our system, it is only then the humans can lead 
a peaceful and healthy life. But it has to be remembered that in his book ‘Beyond Good and 
Evil’ while discussing violence, Nietzsche mentions that physical violence never does any 
good to the society. What Nietzsche admires most is the person who is capable of physical 
violence but sublimates his will to destroy others, directing it instead at himself or herself. Do 
we surprisingly find an echo of Freud’s saying in this so-called war-monger? 


Throughout Nietzsche’s philosophy, violence seems to get celebrated. In his book 
Human, All Too Human (P. 477); Nietzsche further mentions that a culture and civilization 
cannot forcefully move on without the victory of war. But Freud was quite sceptical of this 
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notion. He knew that if the violence that is there in the humans is given space to manifest 
externally then human species would get devastated. Thus in Freud’s philosophy violence is 
neither celebrated nor manifested every now and then to evacuate our systems as Nietzsche 
believed. 


On reading Nietzsche closely we do find an underlying similarity between him and 
Freud, as far as their theory on violence is concerned. 


When Nietzsche talks of force or power, it is not always raw, physical force as has been 
reflected in the following passage from Nietzsche’s Notebooks. eee 


“I have found strength where one does not look for it: in simple, mild ahd 
pleasant people, without least desire to rule— and conversely, the desire to . 
rule has often appeared to me a sign of inward weakness: they fear their 
own slave soul and shroud it in a royal clock.”17 


And this royal cloak used as disguise is none other than violence. It bas tech found that 
Nietzsche himself was a physically ill person (lacking the vigour of the heroes, which he 
worshipped); and served as a medical orderly in the Franco-Prussian war. Hence 
psychologically he admired great warriors with vigour, their grandiosity and full of life force 
— which lacked in him. When Nietzsche speaks admiringly of images of war where people 
are willing to risk their lives for their ideas, he does not envision nuclear or contemporary 
biological warfare. 


Nietzsche loves the good fight (Just War), the agon, but the primary struggle in 
Nietzsche’s mind was his own struggle within himself, with his poor health condition, with 
his Christian Bourgeois upbringing with his own feelings of meekness, pity and resentment. 
He perhaps idolized violence since he was physically weak, hence violence or aggression for 
him was a way out from the sufferings he faced due to his short comings. Thus he was indeed 
a trooper if not a warrior. All the rest, we can charitably but cheerfully say, was mere 
metaphors. 


Thus Nietzsche cherishes the grandiosity, the courage, the immense life force, the justice 
upheld by sublimating the unjust; of a war but this does not imply that he upheld violence and 
terror in the society encouraging genocide. This has to be understood very carefully, 


The apparent divergence between Nietzsche and Freud thus diminishes and hence perhaps 
Freud says: “Nietzsche, the other philosopher whose premonitions and insights agree in one 
most amazing manner with the laborious results of psychoanalysis, I have long avoided.” ” 
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But the points on which both Freud and Nietzsche sharply differ ; are as follows:- 


First, for Freud unlike Nietzsche violence is no source of rebirth and renewal. That is 
the task of Eros. Freud believes the more thanatos is loosed upon the world, the more the 
super ego must direct its violence against the self, making both self and world a less hospitable 
dwelling for Eros. 


Secondly, Freud’s notion of aggression or violence is a result of libidinal repression; in 
other words violence is a sexual by product, unlike Nietzsche who gives no such explanation 
for the causation of violence in the world. 


Lastly, I would like to mention that the violence end its externalization that Nietzsché 
often talks about is of a peculiar variety; as it is pregnant with ‘noble morality’ where harm is 
brought only when essentially required (that is either in case of self-defense or to destroy 
evil”, But unfortunately Nietzsche is misinterpreted as the war-monger creating Adolf Hitler. 
The violence that Nietzsche talks about is constructive and not destructive, it is mass-saving 
and not mass-killing (like the phenomenon of terrorism). Freud does not encourage even this 
variety of violence and its externalization, as for him unity is the answer to injustice and not 
war. (even though just). 


Here perhaps lies the crucial difference between the two Germans, both giving a close 
account of violence from the socio psycho perspective. 


vi An analogy would perhaps make the situation more vivid. A surgeon understands that this is the time when the 
patient must undergo an operation. To the patient such a surgical intervention might appear to be violent. Similarly 
Nietzsche, a critic of democracy, holds that a democratic form of government (where people lack intellect to choose 
their representatives) requires a change in the system for which violence is essential (to change such a cormpt and 
oppressive government) — but to the rest, the means of such change might appear to be violent and also terroristic in 
nature. 
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APPENDIX — 2 


Some FAQs about Terrorism 


1. Are all terrorists forced by cruel circumstances? 


True not all terrorists are “forced by cruel circumstances” but many of them are. Again 
many see it as a power struggle, whereas many take it as a lucrative profession. ga 


2. Does the finding “Terrorism emerges due to the presence of an 
exploitative and dominating authority”... applicable to Naxal movement 
in India and can Naxals be called terrorists? 


For the past ten years Naxalites have grown niostly from displaced tribals and natives 
who are fighting against exploitation from major Indian corporations and local officials whom 
they believe to be corrupt. Hence I feel the above mentioned statement in the question, is very 
much applicable to the Naxal movement. 


Naxals can be called terrorists when their fight would transcend the Governmental 
officials and other parties at dispute and when their rage would slaughter lives of innocent 
civilians. That would be terrorism no doubt. For example the incident of explosion of 
Gyaneswari expresses. i 


3. Why can Satyāgraha not be treated as terrorism? Is it negative 
or a positive act? 


Satyagraha was a non-violent passive resistant movement, where the spirit of non- 
cooperation was adopted and not killing of innocent citizens to shaken up the Government. 
Hence it cannot be same as the phenomenon of terrorism. 


According to my opinion it is a negative act since all alliances, ties and co-operation are 
cut off; but implemented in a positive spirit where the aim was to uphold truth. 


4. Is the public perception of terrorism as a negative act just a media 
creation? 


Terrorism is negative in itself whether the media or public sees it as negative or not. 
That is its objective reality. But yes due to media the public are getting aware of how brutally 
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these events take place when they occur, hence this terrorizes them all the more perhaps 
satisfying the wish of the terrorists (that is to make the citizens insecure and to point out to 
them how feeble their Government is who cannot protect them well). Statistic shows, each 
year more road accidents occur than terrorist attacks. Still we are more scared of “terrorism” 
than road accidents, and I feel positively media has a role to play here. 


5. If terrorism does not involve killing, would it be morally 
justified? 


That is true; terror can be induced in several ways other than killing. Mentally or 
physically torturing, hostage-taking, non-cooperating, stealing of one’s goods, properties or 
sometimes power, prestige and even position or “seat” would be nothing less than terrorism.— 
In such cases killing is not involved. Again the Bhopal gas-disaster or the tyrannical Government 
at Egypt was actually performing acts of terrorism without bloodshed; through their mean 
acts and cruel policies respectively. No; such acts cannot be morally justified even though 
they do not involve killing. 


6. Is it necessary that a multi-cultural, multi-religious society 
provides the basis of growth of terrorism? If it were so, Hindu society 
which had been almost multi-cultural should have been a society fraught 
with terrorist elements, but the facts are different. 


A society which is multi-cultural has high chances of encountering clashes due to its 
diversities. As each one, wants to preserve its own identity if not celebrate it. If we talk of 
Hindu society then not much cultural disparities are found except for the varying rituals amongst 
the Shaivites, Vaishnavites and Shaktas or amongst Brahmans, Kayesthas and Sudras—which 
do sometimes lead to major clashes and riots. Actually we humans fail to appreciate and 
respect diversities. Something which is not like that of ours becomes ‘they’ or the ‘other’. 
Here lies the problem. 
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